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JAIW  EDUCATION  OF  TODAY 
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Tin  the  total  number  of  students  in  Tokyo, 

M  school  expenses  ar  ly  defrayed  by  their  par 

a xx).     A   few   years   ago   a   certain   journal   of 

Sydney    printed    the    following:     "Usually    the    Japanese 

student    is    a    workman.      Many    of    them    are    porters    at 

1  milk  or  newspapers."     I  should  say  this 

is  a  great  mistake.     Those  who  are  supporting  thems 

ich  labor  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  stud 

ing  Japan,   and  taking  a  stroll  about  the 

ta  in   the  evening,   will  find  some  students  in  rusty 

badly  faded  and  worn,  who  stand  by  a  post  or  corner 

of  the  street,  with  newspapers  in  hand,  and  shout:  "To- 

rs,  one  se;;  each  I     Come  buy,  come  buy!"     Or, 

early  in  the  cold  morning  he  may  find  some  stu 

brown  suits,  with  bells  ringing  at  th<  ire  going 

to    distribute    bottles    of    milk    before    the    school 

'hat    we    call    I  >tuden:  earn 

their  li\  i  ibor.     Again,  it  was  said:     "The  Japanese 

student   studies  more   in   order   to  get   rich   than   from. 

e  of  study."      1*1  ii  the 

eiit  of  a  s  pan   the  special 

schoo  or  comma  annual! 

in   number,   and    this    I    take   to   be   merely    the   result 

would    follow    t;  lopment    of   any    country.     V 
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students  are  anxious  to  enter  these  schools  where  the 
principle  ilNon  scholae  sed  vitae  docemus"  is  practised. 
But  we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  most  of  our  middle 
school  graduates  are  so  desirous  to  enter  the  high  schools, 
the  preparatory  course  to  the  university,  that  there  is  now 
a  crying  need  to  increase  the  number  of  these  institutions 
in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  candidates.  And  it  is 
evident  that  if  students  are  merely  ambitious  to  succeed  or 
become  rich  they  had  better  enter  the  higher  commercial  or 
industrial  schools  where  the  graduates'  prospects  of  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  object  are  brighter.  What 
makes  them  wish  to  enter  the  high  schools  or  university? 
This  is,  surely,  because  of  the  pure  love  of  study. 

We  Japanese  are  all  agreed  that  our  victories  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  were  chiefly  due  to  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  education  thruout  the  Empire  and  to  the 
noble  influence  of  the  "O-Chokugo" — the  Imperial  Edict 
given  by  the  late  Mikado  in  1890  that  the  officers  and  men 
had  used  to  recite  in  their  schooldays.  We  can  safely  say 
the  Imperial  Edict  is  generally  considered  the  source  of 
true  education  in  Japan,  and  without  it,  education  is  quite 
nothing,  for  us  at  least.  The  O-Chokugo  translated  lately 
by  the  Educational  Department  reads  as  follows : 

"Know  ye,  Our  Subjects. 

"Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a 
basis  broad  and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  and  firmly 
implanted  virtue.  Our  subjects  ever  united  in  loyalty  and 
filial  piety  have  from  generation  to  generation  illustrated 
the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  fundamental 
character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the  source  of 
education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents, 
affectionate  to  your  brothers  and  sisters;  as  husbands  and 
wives  be  harmonious,  as  friends  true;  bear  yourselves  in 
modesty  and  moderation;  extend  your  benevolence  to  all; 
pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop 
intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers;  furthermore 
advance  public  good  and  promote  common  interests;  al- 
ways respect  the  Constitution  and  observe  the  laws;  should 


[6]  3 

tO     the 
ijuard  ami  maintain  the  pi 

Impi  rial   Tin  '   with   I1  *li       So 

•nlv  be  our  good  and  faithful 

illiisi  4  your 

••'I '  i  is  tndi 

tar  imperial  Ancestors,  to  be  d  alike 

.ind   the  Subjects;  infallible   from   all  agt- 

It    is  OUT  wish   tO  lay   it   to  :n  all 

mmon  with  you,  our  subjects,  that  we  may 

all  tl  in  tO  the  <anie  virf. 

NTARV    SCHOOL 

The  Japanese  students  generally  devote  to  study  the 

1  from  7  years  of  age  to  28  or  so.     When  a  child  reaches 

ige  of  7  lie  shall  be  eompulsorilv  sent  to  the  ordinary 

eleim  chool;   males  and  females  are  admitted  without 

distinction,  and  the  compulsory  education  comes  to  it 

when   a   child    finishes    the   whole   course   of   the   ordinary 

elementary     school.     The    Sliogakko,    or    the    elementary 

school,  is  divided  into   two   courses;   one   is   the   ordinary 

elementary  course,  and   the  other  the  higher  elementary 

one.     The  former  extends  for  six  years,  the  latter  for  two 

rs. 

The  subjects  of  study  differ  from  those  in  Knrope  and 
bring  more  weight  to  the  study  of  the  native 
uage.     To  read  and  write  this  language  with  co: 
ness  and  elegance  is  a  much  more  serious  task  than  in  any 
western    country.     Its    complicated    ideographic    alphabet 
and  it^  various  colloquial,  literary,  and  or 

uses,    render    it    much    more    difficult    of    mastery.     The 
ntary  schools  in  Japan  are  very  young.      The  people 
upward  of  60  years  of  age  did  not  enjoy  school  life  in  their 
childhood,  most  of  them  having  been  brought  up  by  the 
liar  education  prevalent  in  <  >ld  Japan. 

THE   MIDDLE   SCHOOL 
The  middle  school,  the  course  of  which    extends  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  admits  the  graduate  of  the  ordinary 
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elementary  school;  the  chief  purpose  of  the  middle  school 
is  to  supply  the  world  with  its  graduates  who  would  be 
likely  to  form  the  influential  class  of  future  Japan,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  preparatory  study  to  the  pupils 
who  wish  to  enter  the  high  schools  or  the  higher  special 
schools.  The  subjects  of  study  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  elementary  schools  but  they  are  much  higher 
in  degree;  at  present  the  middle  schools  number  in  all  over 
300,  some  of  which 'have  an  attached  dormitory.  But  the 
dormitory  in  general,  except  that  of  the  normal  school,  is  so 
small  as  to  be  unable  to  accommodate  all  of  the  pupils, 
most  of  whom  live  with  their  relatives  or  at  boarding 
houses.  The  school  tuition  is  generally  2  yen  (one  dollar) 
per  month,  but  there  are  some  exceptions. 

THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the  elementary 
school  must  apply  to  the  normal  school,  the  course  of 
which  extends  thru  four  years  and  is  designed  to  give  a  good 
education  in  all  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  At  present  we  find  one  in  every  prefecture.  The 
first  year  of  the  normal  school  life  is  the  most  trying  year 
to  the  newly  entered  pupils  because  if  they  do  not  do  fairly 
well  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  every  term  they 
are  likely  to  be  dropt  from  the  school  as  hopeless.  The 
training  in  the  method  of  instruction  begins  with  the 
fourth  year.  Under  a  proper  instructor  they  at  first 
observe  and  then  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  children 
in  the  model  school  and  receive  from  their  teachers  strict 
criticisms  upon  their  own  method  of  teaching.  So  in  this 
school,  the  tuition,  clothes,  and  board  of  the  pupils  are 
all  defrayed  by  the  prefectural  government.  But  this 
indebtedness  will  be  well  repaid  by  faithful  service  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  ten  years. 

Besides,  there  are  several  institutions,  namely,  com- 
mercial schools,  agricultural  schools,  marine  schools  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  admit  the  graduates  of  elementary  schools. 
They  are  graded  about  the  same  as  the  middle  schools  and 
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THE   HIGHER   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Besides  these  we  have  about  fifty  institutions  called 
higher  special  schools,  and  as  teachers'  institutes  there  are 
two  higher  normal  schools,  the  courses  of  which  extend  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  Every  December  the  graduates 
of  the  middle  schools  or  normal  schools  apply  to  these 
schools  for  entry  and  next  March  about  10%  of  all  the 
candidates  will  be  successful  in  the  entrance  examinations. 
The  graduates  of  this  school  have  to  become  teachers  of 
the  middle  or  normal  schools  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
The  school  has  five  departments,  namely,  English  depart- 
ment, Japanese  and  Chinese  classics  department,  history 
and  geography  departments,  natural  philosophy  depart- 
ment, and  mathematical  department. 

FEMALE   EDUCATION 

Now  about  the  female  education.  A  girl  who  has 
graduated  from  the  elementary  school  may  enter  the  higher 
girls'  school  or  the  female  normal  school.  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  middle  school  and  the  latter  to  the 
ordinary  normal  school.  The  higher  normal  school  for 
girls  is  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education; 
the  graduates  of  the  school  are  obliged  to  become  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  girls'  schools  or  female  normal  schools. 
Besides,  there  are  several  female  English  schools  and  a 
female  university.  The  latter  is  famous,  and  many  a 
bluestocking  is  being  produced. 

HOW   ENGLISH   IS   TAUGHT   IN   JAPAN 

The  English  language  is  so  popular  with  the  Japanese 
students  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  understand  even 
the  English  alphabet.  But  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  such 
familiarity  with  English  on  the  part  of  our  students,  we 
can  not  find  more  than  about  10%  who  have  the  ability 
of  speaking  English  fluently.  What  can  be  the  cause  of 
this  absurdity?  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  of  which 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important : 

(i)  The  English  language  itself  is  different  from  Japanese 
in  all  respects — in  construction,  expression,  pronunciation 
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In  the  middle  school,   fftigligh  is  taught  as  a  compulsory 
subject    during   the   five   years'   course.     In  the  first  year 
of  the  middle  school  the  study  begins  with  an  easy 
English  reader.     At  first  the  pupils  are  asked  to  read  the 
lesson  or  a  part  of  it  aloud,  and  then  to  translate  it  into 
Japanese.     The    teacher   satisfies   himself   that   the   pupils 
can  pronounce  every  word  correctly  and  know  the  : 
ings  of  words.     Then  he  explains  the  meaning  of  sentences 
or  the  lessons  in  the  vernacular.     The  reading  in  class  is 
intended    to    improve    the    pronunciation    of    the   stud 
and   after  that  they  are  given  home   exercises  that 
may  learn  correct  spelling. 

K\<  Ing,    annual    examinations    in    all  subjects  are 

held  in  the  middle  schools,  but   in  my   opinion  is   no 

denying  that  the-  examination  in   English  in  the  pn 
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animation  I 
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his  class  book  which  had  been  selected  as  a  subject  for  the 
examination,  and  he  easily  discovered  the  right  mean- 
ing. This  strange  fact  is,  I  believe,  simply  because  the 
examination  subjects  consist  of  the  passages  taught  the 
pupils  in  the  class  books.  In  other  words,  they  devote 
themselves  to  making  out,  for  the  preparation  of  examina- 
tion, the  general  meaning  of  the  textbook,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  every  word  and  phrase,  expecting  that  the 
subjects  for  the  translation  will  be  extracted  from  the  class 
books.  This  defect  is,  I  dare  say,  chiefly  due  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  examination  system  in  the  middle  school. 

The  student  of  the  high  school  here  is  taught  to  para- 
phrase or  to  render  in  simple  English  some  practical  pieces 
or  difficult  prose  paragraphs.  This  affords  a  good  exercise 
to  the  student  and  tests  his  general  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  grammar.  The  students  are  taught  selected 
pieces  from  difficult  authors.  The  object  is  to  create  a 
sort  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  students  for  general  reading. 
The  following  authors'  works  are  also  used  as  class  books 
during  the  course:  Stevenson's  New  Arabian  Nights, 
Carlyle's  Hero-Worship,  Emerson's  Twenty  Essays,  Conan 
Doyle's  novels,  Shakespeare's  works,  Dickens'  novels,  Burns' 
poems  and  similar  material. 

In  some  of  these  schools,  public  meetings  of  English 
Speaking  Societies,  organized  by  the  faculties  and  students, 
take  place  annually.  The  students  on  these  occasions  give 
voluntary  recitations,  speeches,  or  dramatic  extracts  in 
English,  and  by  dint  of  unremitting  practise  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting  their  speaking  of  English  is  being  much 
improved. 

In  the  dormitory  some  of  the  students  who  are  fond  of 
English  speaking  make  the  following  rule  among  them- 
selves: "To  speak  in  Japanese  is  strictly  prohibited  from 
7  p.m.  to  9  p.m."  If  any  one  happens  to  speak  Japanese 
involuntarily  he  is  punished  by  the  other  members  on  the 
spot.  He  must  go  at  once  to  the  lavatory  and  bring  a 
bucketful  of  water,  and  next  morning  the  member  whose 
turn  it  is  to  sweep  the  room  will  be  saved  the  trouble. 
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inhabit,  never,  I  suppose,  efficiently  takes  place  among 
publicly  recognized  natives  of  exertion.  Yet  these  are  not 
the  less  our  duties,  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained  upon  the 
earth,  unless  the  range  of  our  intended  and  deliberate 
usefulm^  include,  not  only  the  companions  but  the  suc- 
cessors of  our  pilgrimage." — John  Ruskin. 

(2)  "The  first  element  of  contemporary  popularity  is 
undoubtedly  the  power  of  entertaining.  If  a  man  has 
anything  to  tell,  the  world  can  not  be  expected  to  listen  to 
him  unless  he  has  perfected  himself  in  the  best  way  of 
telling  it.  People  are  not  be  to  argued  into  a  pleasurable 
sensation,  nor  is  taste  to  be  compelled  by  any  syllogism, 
however  stringent.  An  author  may  make  himself  very 
popular,  however,  and  even  justly  so,  by  appealing  to  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  without  having  anything  in  him 

shall   outlast  the  public  whim  which   he   satisfies." — 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

(3)  "Beware  of  making  your  moral  staple  consist  of  the 
negative  virtues.  It  is  good  to  abstain,  and  teach  others 
to  al>  rom  all  that  is  sinful  or  hurtful.  But  making 
a  business  of  it  leads  to  emaciation  of  c  1  one 
feeds  to  on  the  more  nutritious  diet  of  active 
sympati                     >lence." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

K.  Sakamoto 

Yamada  C 
Jai 
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BACK  TO  PESTALOZZI 

It  is  now  exactly  a  century  since  Napoleon  met  defeat 
on  the  historic  plain  of  Waterloo  at  the  hands  of 
Wellington  and  his  British  army.  For  many  years  the  great 
First  Consul  had  been  the  dominating  figure  of  Europe; 
but  now,  at  one  fell  blow,  his  army  was  routed,  trampled 
in  the  dust,  and  he  himself  denied  asylum  in  England  and 
deported  to  a  South  Sea  island  to  pass  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  in  desert  solitude. 

The  greatest  military  genius  of  history  and  a  statesman 
of  the  highest  order,  the  invincible  Napoleon  was,  however, 
no  patron  of  education.  "I  have  no  time  for  A  B  C!" 
he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  to  Talleyrand.  ''Greater 
undertakings  are  before  me!"  And,  indeed,  greater  under- 
takings were  before  him,  but  hardly  nobler  ones.  Had 
Napoleonic  militarism  not  succumbed  so  readily,  and  had 
it  been  able  ultimately  to  hew  out  the  mighty  France  of 
its  dreams,  we  can  not  say  to  what  extent  "education 
nationale"  might  have  been  proclaimed  and,  indeed,  realized 
in  the  new  nation.  Yet  from  our  knowledge  of  the  far- 
sighted  prudence  of  Napoleon,  it  seems  incredible  that  he 
would  not  have  appreciated  with  Fichte  in  Germany  the 
deep  significance  of  an  efficient  system  of  national  education, 
and  have  seen  to  it  that  the  foundations  of  such  a  system 
should  be  carefully  placed  after  a  secure  political  realm 
had  been  established.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
after  the  Napoleonic  star  had  waned  the  entire  budget 
for  national  education  in  France  amounted  only  to  some 
50,000  francs,  or  about  $10,000.00.  The  country  has 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  this  disregard  of  the  public 
schools  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  it  has  remained  for 
more  liberal   and  more  enlightened   men   than   the   First 
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The  son  of  a  Zurich  physician,  he  was  wont  to  pass  the 
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law  as  the  next  best  pathway  on  which  to  loose  the  common 
people  from  their  thraldom.  He  longed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slow-moving  wheels  of  legal  machinery  in  order  thus 
to  procure  right  and  equality  for  the  masses.  Here  again, 
however,  he  met  with  disappointment  in  that,  thru  a  certain 
free-thought  article  of  his  which  was  published  unbeknown 
to  him,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  and  distrust  of  those 
very  men  at  whose  hands  only  he  could  hope  for  appoint- 
ment and  preferment  in  the  legal  profession.  In  despair 
he  cast  about  him  for  some  other  avenue  of  approach. 

At  that  time,  inspired  by  the  precepts  of  Rousseau, 
there  was  an  insistent  "back-to-the-soil"  movement  thru  out 
Europe.  Herr  Tschiffeli,  a  rural  enthusiast,  was  among 
those  who  had  established  country  seats  in  the  hills  of 
Switzerland.  Pestalozzi,  determining  over  night  upon  his 
course,  proceeded  to  Herr  Tschiffeli,  told  him  of  his  dreams 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  accepted  as  an  agricultural 
student!  His  plan  was  to  master  the  details  of  farming 
in  order  that  he  might  conduct  a  model  farm  on  some 
countryside  where  the  peasants  might  receive  suggestive 
example  and  benefit  by  improved  methods!  Tschiffeli, 
interested,  tho  doubtless  looking  somewhat  askance  at  the 
awkward  stranger,  received  the  young  man  upon  his  es- 
tate; and  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  during  the  several 
months'  apprenticeship,  he  got  as  much  hard  work  out  of  him 
as  he  did  any  two  of  his  farm  laborers. 

Returning  in  the  spring  of  1768,  Pestalozzi  purchased 
an  estate, — the  Neuhof — married  the  young  lady  of  his 
youthful  fancy,  and  at  once  began  experimental  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale.  In  this,  too,  however,  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  he  had  absolutely  no  business  sense, 
no  managerial  skill.  As  a  consequence  the  glamor  of  his 
enterprise  soon  wore  off,  the  neighboring  husbandmen  spoke 
of  him  as  a  visionary,  an  impractical  enthusiast,  and  his 
numerous  creditors  prest  hard  at  his  heels.  So  it  came 
about  that  for  four  long  years  the  would-be  reformer  was 
obliged  to  toil  early  and  late  for  his  daily  bread.  Doubtless 
the  name  of  Pestalozzi  would  today  be  forgotten  had  it 
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we  of  th-  tietfa  century  find  it  hard  even  to  com 

of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nis 

as    it     actually     was.     Rote    learning,    catechetical    drill, 
humdrum  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  unison,  media 
formalism     the  relics  of  the  late  Renaissance  period — were 
the  order  of  the  day.     There  was  no  opportunity  for  self- 
activity,  no  individual  freedom,  little  practical  instrm 
and  consequently  no  growth.     What  few  schools  there  were 
lar,    undependable,    poorly    taught,    housed    in 
some  attic  chamber,   unhygienic,  and,   in  short,  in  n 
all  w  erse  of  our  own  modern  educational  equip- 

ment.    But  it  was  the  extreme  formalism,   the  unnatural 
stilling  of  the  spirit    for  the  letter,  the  substitution  of  in- 
tion  for  education  that  Pestalozzi  revolted  most  against. 
I  the  early  teaching  of  his  own  son,  as  he  rambled  and 
played  with  him  on  the  Swiss   mountainsides   that   awoke 
inert  lat<  ^talozzi's  soul,  and  directed  all  his 

energies  into  the  fallow  field  of  education  which 

was  destined  soon  to  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold. 

The  remaining  fifty  years  of  gzi'a  hi  con- 

sumed   with   vigorous   and   fervent   labor   in  out 

reform  that  bears  the  name  of  Pestalo/ 
ism.  irs  tilled  with  privation,  all  CD 

with   complete    lack    of   appn 
with   full   measure  of  enthusiasm  undimmed  to  the   last. 

!.   the  orphanage  at  Stanz.  the 
dorf    and    Muncheuhtichsee   schools,    and    the    Iferten 
Institute  on  Lake  Xcuchatd  rev  oor  and  tin 
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gave  them  a  decidedly  new  brand  of  education,  fitted  them 
body  and  mind  for  prosperous  and  successful  lives  and  at- 
tracted ultimately  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  last- 
named  institute  especially  won  international  fame,  and  was 
visited  by  interested  schoolmen  from  all  over  Europe  and 
the  Eastern  United  States.  In  its  halls  the  sage  Pestalozzi 
told  of  his  "method"  and  fitted  teachers  from  England, 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  America  to 
return  to  their  own  lands  and  become  heralds  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system.  To  our  own  country  came  also  one  of 
Pestalozzi's  own  teachers — Herr  Josef  Naef — whose  schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  Bowling  Green  would  have  been  much 
more  epoch-making  had  the  master  been  more  content  to 
settle  down  and  make  of  his  schools  fair  samples  of  the 
Swiss  mother-school — which  Herr  Naef  failed  to  do. 

By  far  most  of  the  Pestalozzi  teachers  went  to  Prussia, 
however.  Fichte  was  indefatigable  in  lauding  the  merits 
of  the  new  method  and  schools  sprang  up  on  every  hand. 
Napoleon,  as  we  saw,  refused  to  listen  to  any  and  all  edu- 
cational proposals  so  that  the  new  teachers  in  France  were 
few  and  unaided.  He  even  denied  an  audience  to  Pesta- 
lozzi himself  at  the  time  of  the  Consulate  in  Paris.  It  is, 
partly  at  least,  because  of  Napoleon's  disregard  of  the  re- 
form educational  movement  thus  offered  to  his  country 
that  the  French  school  system  has  so  long  remained  in- 
ferior to  that  in  those  countries  which  embraced  and  worked 
out  the  Pestalozzian  method. 

The  great  contributions  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession may  be  classified  under  these  heads : 

(i)  Natural  education  as  opposed  to  formal  instruction; 
(2)  the  significance  of  home  education;  (3)  self- activity ; 
(4)  adaptation  to  the  age  of  the  child;  (5)  the  psychology 
of  individual  differences;  (6)  beginnings  of  experimental 
pedagogy. 

It  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  speak  of  these 
contributions  only  in  the  most  general  terms.  We  have 
already  noted  the  character  of  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi's 
day,  with  their  stifling  formalism,  and  their  absurdly  im- 
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I'estalozzi  argued  was 
the  unfoli  the  child's  mind  is  a  perfectly  natural  and 

should  !><•  ;i  perfectly  spot  rocess.    He  bdi 

•  \  one  has  inherent  in 
imptd 

tlu-ni I    which   OOghl    tO   find    full     ind    free  expression   in   the 

educative  pro  Sen      the  folly  of  a  system  that  sought 

merely  to  instruct  the  child,  to  pour  in  rather  than  I 
out.  Daily  repetitions  of  the  catechism,  and  oral  drill 
in  the  stereotyped  textbooks  could  hardly  do  more  than 
the-  former;  the  latter  demanded  some  more  improved 
pprooch.  How  then  did  Pestalozzi  set  about 
his  Inspired  and  silt'  appointed  task"  And  what  have  been 
the  results  to  educational  theory  and  method? 

First   of  all,  he  put  aside  the  time-worn    textbook 
order  that  there  might  be  no  impediment  to  his  natural 
•11      Then,    to   a   considerable   extent   he   substituted 
outdoor  instruction  for  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room.    He  was  the  discoverer,  or  at  least  the  re-disco\ 
of  a  new  theme  in  education:  it  was  that  there  can  be  no 
real  knowledge  that  does  not  come  from   direct   contact 
With  things.     It  was  a  revival  of  the  contention  of  the  philos- 
opher ://   in    mente  quod  non  ante  j'uerit    in  sensu," 
with  a  decidedly  practical  application.     A  child  may  read, 
or  be  told  about  a  thing,  but  he  can  never  make  the  informa- 
tion really  his  own  until  he  has  directly  observed  the  ol 
touched  it,  explored  it.     It  is  the  end  of  scholasticism  in 
the  lower  schools  and  the  beginning  of  the  modern  spirit. 
With    his    pupils    well    provided    with    pouches    and    bags, 
Pesta             \plored   the   Swiss  valleys   and    hills.     Stones, 
shrubs,  flowers  they  examined — at  isualrj  ;   then,  as 
their   knowledge  increased,    more   and   more   carefully 
earnestlv      In    the    school   gardens    they    cultivated    vege- 
tables and  flowers,   it   being  Pestalozzi's  firm  belief  that 
country    children   should    be   skilled    in   country    lore,    that 
their    future    homes    might    be   prosperous   and   at  I 
Daring  school  hours  he  occupied  the  minds  of  his  boys  and 
KrirN  in  most  unique  and,  as  many  thought,  startlingly  inde- 
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pendent  fashion.  The  method  was  extremely  simple: 
he  was  himself  at  once  textbook  and  expounder.  Some- 
times it  was  a  story  that  he  told  them,  allowing  them  to 
draw  and  apply  the  moral  for  themselves,  often  assisting 
them  with  marvelous  ingenuity.  Or  it  might  be  a  history 
lesson,  the  details  of  which  were  made  especially  vivid  by 
the  interesting,  tho  often  half -mumbled  words  of  Pestalozzi 
— Father  Pestalozzi,  the  children  called  him.  Or  again, 
it  might  be  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  drawn  skilfully  from 
their  environment  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  under- 
stand and  be  interested  in  its  solution.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  revolutionary  teacher  first  introduced  the  slate  into 
the  schoolroom,  encouraging  his  pupils  to  draw  whatever 
they  wished  while  he  talked  to  them.  This  last  venture 
elicited  no  little  adverse  comment  from  Pestalozzi 's  jealous 
neighbors,  who  were  quite  content  to  continue  their  own 
schools  in  the  same  pristine  rut  of  yore.  Truly,  orthodoxy 
was  being  assaulted — and  with  a  slate  and  slate  pencil! 

Nor  was  physical  exercise  neglected  in  these  strange 
Pestalozzian  schools.  The  master  instituted  and  partici- 
pated in  dozens  of  sports,  dear  today  to  the  Swiss  boy's 
heart.  The  old  adage — mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano — was 
reincarnate  in  Pestalozzi's  pedagogy.  School  hours  were 
long  and  filled  to  overflow  with  activities  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort.  But  of  all  the  many  records  we  have  there 
is  not  one  that  denies  that  every  boy  in  the  institutes  was 
always  happy  and  content. 

These  things,  then,  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Pestalozzi's  natural  method,  as  distinct  from  the  fossilized 
educational  practises  of  the  day.  If  we  were  to  sum  it  all 
up  in  a  few  words,  we  should  be  doing  justice  to  the  famous 
schoolmaster  by  saying  that  it  was  the  child's  own  spon- 
taneous activity  and  all  his  nobler  impulses  to  which  he 
made  his  appeal — and  it  could  not  but  be  successful. 

And  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  Pestalozzian  doc- 
trine of  childhood?  Are  we  able  to  discern  its  workings  in 
our  educational  system  today?  Or  did  it  prove  impractical 
after  the  death  of  its  inspired  champion?     Indeed  it  did 
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not;  it  m. nkcd  a  great  turning  point  in  the  development 
il  theory,  and  there  are  few  good  practises  in 

DOT  element. n  \    BChOOl  system  today  tli.it   I  i  t  her  do  not  have 

their  root  directly  in  IVstaln/./ian  sr.il,  or  are  oflf-shoots 
from  it       Take,  for  example,  the  great  modern  movement 

institutive  activity  In  the  elementary  school  perhape 
best   illustrated   by    the    1  anions    work   of   Professor  John 

v.  in  Chicago.  In  this  remarkable  university  school 
the  boys  and  girls  did  not  merely  read  about  natural  sci- 
3,  geography,  history;  they  rather  demonstrated  these 
subjects  in  their  own  workshop,  the  idea  being  to  encourage 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  the  same  interested  activity  that 
Pestalozzi  sought  to  stimulate  in  his  Swiss  boys  and  girls. 
So,  too,  with  the  recent  introduction  of  manual  training, 
in  all  its  various  forms  and  brands,  into  the  lower  schools; 
it  is  but  an  elaboration  of  the  principles  of  the  great  Swiss 
reformer.  Domestic  science  and  school  gardening  are 
branches  of  the  same  stalk  in  another  direction.  The 
Montessori  system  easily  and  naturally  becomes  a  develop- 
ment of  Pestalozzianism,  in  the  light  of  this.  So  with  the 
natural  method  in  modern  language  instruction,  championed 

-erman  teachers,  and  now,  by  common  consent  far 
superior  to  the  old  grammar  method,  so  called.  Then, 
too,  the  comparatively  recent  development  of  laboratory 
experiment  in  the  natural  sciences,  while  not  by  any  means 
initiated  by  Pestalozzi,  certainly  enjoyed  humble  recogni- 
tion in  his  system,  and — if  we  may  consider  the  great  nature 
out-of-doors  as  a  laboratory — received  considerable  im- 
petus at  his  hands.  True,  none  of  these  innovations  has 
developed  in  a  straight  line,  nor  even  in  constant  gradation, 
from  Pestalozzi's  time,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
ponderous  volumes  which  have  perpetuated  his  ideas  down 
to  us  have  exerted  an  enormous  influence  upon  every  great 
educator.     In  our  own  country  in  the  educational  maga- 

ol  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  space 
was  given  to  an  expose  of  Pestalozzi's  system  than  perhaps 
to  the  work  of  any  other  foreign  schoolman.  By  referring 
to  these  one  may  find  score  upon  score  of  pages  devoted  to 
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this  man  and  his  work.  Nor  did  knowledge  of  him  stop 
here.  Nearly  all  the  great  educators  of  the  United  States 
actually  visited  Pestalozzi's  famous  institute  at  Iferten, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Neuchatel,  during  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  conversing  with  the  venerable  Swiss,  and  im- 
bibing something  of  his  ideals.  So,  then,  we  may  not  be 
amazed  at  the  Pestalozzian  influence  upon  our  primary 
school  system.  It  came  at  the  psychological  moment,  as 
it  were,  when  our  schools  were  in  a  formative  stage  and  our 
principles  were  quite  unsettled;  the  result  was  obvious. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  we  have  been  so  slow  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  man,  and  that  Germany 
should  be  the  first  to  raise  the  cry:  "Back  to  Pestalozzi!" 

But  wherefore  the  cry?  Not  merely  because  of  his 
theme  of  self- activity  and  natural  education;  but  because 
— and  to  me  this  is  the  most  significant  thing  in  his  peda- 
gogy— of  his  doctrine  of  home  education.  In  these  days 
when  the  school  is  assuming  so  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  home,  to  speak  of  home  education  seems  something 
of  a  misnomer  to  us.  The  installation  of  school  baths  for 
example;  the  introduction  of  health  inspection  and  the  like, 
which  are  distinctly  and  fundamentally  the  affairs  of  the 
home,  have  been  made  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable, 
in  the  primary  school  by  the  neglect  of  the  parents  to 
provide  proper  hygienic  conditions  in  the  home.  Obviously, 
it  is  the  school  that  must  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  home.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  here  asked  whether 
there  is  not  a  certain  inconsistency  in  a  system  such  as 
ours,  which  assumes  that  the  home  is  incompetent  to  super- 
vise the  mental  and  physical  hygiene  of  its  children,  yet 
permits  its  unHmited  jurisdiction  over  their  moral-religious 
impulsions?  Surely,  there  is  opportunity  here  for  the  school 
to  take  over  much  more  of  the  function  of  the  home — at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

Of  course,  the  whole  problem  lies  in  establishing  the  home 
on  a  surer  basis,  in  making  it  more  capable  and  efficient  as 
the  central  factor  in  all  elementary  education.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  Pestalozzian  thesis  of  home 
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kIu  lozzi,  as  to  more  recent  schoolm 

this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  school  of  the  duties  of 
the  home  is  to  be  on lv  tern]  the  duty  and  privilege 

of  the  school  to  slowly  bu1  surdy  raise  the  whole  social 
level  <>f  the  community  to  a  point  where  parents  will  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  the  home,  and  the  opportunities 
which  it  offers  in  training  the  young.   True,  since  Pestalozzi's 

a   thousand   complications    have    arisen,    all   of   which 

tend  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  education  in  the  home. 
A  complex  industrial  development  has  shifted  the 
of  production  from  the  self-sufficing  home  to  the  all-sufficient 
factorv  and  the  child  has  lost  thus  very  valuable  means 
of  mental  and  physical  expansion.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  industrial  complicity,  and  largely  as  a  consequent  of 
it,  the  home  has  become  more  and  more  merely  a  lodging 
house,  where  father,  mother  and  children  are  together 
only  for  short  waking  periods.  Then  there  is  the  great 
problem  of  shop-working  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  be 
ay  from  their  children  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and 
whose  control  over  them  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
If  we  add  to  these  the  squalor,  the  misery,  the  moral  care- 
lessness to  be  found  so  often  in  the  poorer  homes;  and  the 
parental  indifference,  the  intrigue  and  divorce,  frequently 
characteristic  of  the  homes  where  lap  dogs  and  social 
actions  vie  with  one  another  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real 
home  spirit,  we  shall  see  something  of  what  Pestalozzi 
meant,  but  surely  could  never  have  forecasted  in  its  present 
exaggerated  form,  when  he  wrote: 

.Mothers,  appreciate  your  high  calling;  know  that  the 
whole  fate  of  your  child  lies  in  your  hands.  You  have 
not  only  been  blest  with  a  young  life,  a  young  soul;  you 
are  also  required  to  direct  their  early  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  matters  not  whether  you  be  princess  or  peasant; 
if  you  are  false  to  your  divine  trust,  you  are  false  to  the 
God  who  laid  it  upon  you:  you  belong  rather  to  the  world 
than  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Nay,  you  belong  no 
longer  to  the  child ;  it  is  well  for  you  to  lay  aside  my  book, 
for*  you   have   chosen!     My  words   are  for   mothers  who 
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hold  their  trust  ever  true  and  sacred,  and  who  devote  willingly 
their  whole  souls  to  the  guiding  of  the  little  life  entrusted 
to  their  kind  keeping  from  the  beginning." 

I  wish  that  every  teacher  of  the  young,  keeping  this 
attitude  of  Pestalozzi  in  mind,  might  read  again  his  classic 
and  absorbing  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  I  am  sure  it  would 
take  on  new  meaning  for  him  in  this  light.  In  this  wonder- 
ful book,  the  theme  is  the  regeneration  of  a  Swiss  hamlet 
thru  the  altruistic  and  skilful  leadership  of  a  good  mother, 
a  kind  father,  a  teacher  and  a  gracious  lord.  They  have 
to  work  in  the  face  of  deceit,  petty  criminality,  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  their  results  were  monumental,  yet 
perfectly  plausible  and  possible  in  any  hamlet  anywhere. 

This  theme  of  home  education  held  a  warm  place  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's  heart,  and  it  is  this  that  is  giving  volume  to  the  cry 
''Back  to  Pestalozzi!"  Recent  German  and  American 
educational  literature  reflects  much  of  this  new  move- 
ment. What  the  future  status  of  the  home  as  an  educative 
factor  is  to  be  no  man  can  say.  There  are  two  possibilities : 
either  it  will  revert  to  its  proper  level  in  the  great  maelstrom 
of  civilization,  or  it  will  founder  beneath  it.  Our  opti- 
mistic hope  and  assurance  that  the  latter  can  never  come 
to  pass  so  long  as  civilization  itself  advances  invites  our 
embracing  of  the  former  view.  Yet,  with  Pestalozzi,  we 
can  not  but  tremble,  and  hope  fervently  for  the  ultimate 
idealization  of  the  home.  It  may  not  be  in  this  generation, 
nor  yet  in  the  next;  but  surely  the  destiny  of  the  home  must 
be  to  redeem  not  only  those  functions  temporarily  requisi- 
tioned to  the  school,  but  ultimately  all  society  as  well.  And 
to  Pestalozzi  will  belong  the  credit  of  having  first  blazed 
the  trail. 

Lawrence  A.  Averiu, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE    IDEALS    OF    SOME    WESTERN    CHILDREN 

INTRODUCTION 

The  first   study  of  a  quant-  nature  upon  the  i< 

of  children  was  published  by  Darrah1  in  1898.     The  r< 

lined  from  1440  children  in  California  and  Minne- 
the  above  date  Barnes2  has  rej  he  study 

of     1900    ehildren    from    New  (1901);    Cham 

examined  over  2300  in  Pennsylvania  (1903);  and  Hill1 
has  published  an  artiele  about  1400  children  in  Tennessee 
(191 1).  In  addition  to  the  American  investigations,  two 
are  reported  from  abroad,  one  concerning  London  children, 
by  Barnes;5  the  other  a  group  of  children  in  Germany  by 
Goddard.6 

The  above  researches  brought  to  light  many  facts  of 
humanistic  and  pedagogical  value.  In  general  the  results 
are  remarkably  concordant,  so  much  so  that  many  points 
raised  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  settled.  Ot 
however,  are  still  debatable  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  finer  details  of  the  study.  The  influence  of  many  types 
of  environment,  of  differing  geographical  regions,  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  of  changing  ideals  in  education — all  these 
must  be  studied  before  the  broadest  and  safest  generaliza- 
made.  The  following  study,  then,  may  add 
its  moiety  of  value  to  those  already  carried  out. 

tcQe  M  Darrah,  A  Study  of  Children's  Ideals,  Pop.  sci.  man..  LI  1 1. 
88-98. 

A.  Barnes,  A  Type  Study  on  Ideals,  Studies  in  education,  II,  36-40, 
78-80,  115-120,  157-160,  198-200,  237-240,  277-280,  319-320.  359-360. 

•  W.  G.  Chambers,  The  Involution  of  Ideals,  Pedagogical  seminar: 
101-143. 

4  Iv   S    Hill.  Comparative    Study    of    Children's    Ideals.    Pedagogical 
seminary.  XVIII.  2 19-231. 

A.  Barnes,  Children's  Ideals,  Pedagogical  seminary,  VII,  3-12. 

•  H.  II .  Goddard.  Ideals  of  a  Group  of  German  Children,  Pedagogical 
seminary,  XIII,  208-220. 
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INVESTIGATION 

The  results  set  forth  here  were  derived  from  a  study  of 
1 200  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Missoula,  Montana. 
This  city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  country  still  having  the  flavor 
of  pioneer  days.  The  valley  in  which  Missoula  lies  was 
settled  as  lately  as  1865.  The  important  industries  of  the 
region  are  agriculture  and  lumbering,  while  Missoula  itself 
is  a  railroad  center  of  some  importance.  The  population 
is  decidedly  heterogeneous  with  a  strong  representation 
from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  well  as 
a  considerable  element,  both  English  and  French,  from 
Canada. 

Missoula  has  a  good  public  school  system  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  county  high  school  and  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
In  the  first  three  grades  about  500  children  were  examined 
individually,  giving  verbal  replies  to  the  questions  re- 
garding ideals.  In  the  rest  of  the  grades  each  pupil  wrote 
the  information  on  specially  prepared  papers.  In  this  last 
group  two  questions,  the  same  practically  as  used  in  pre- 
vious investigations,  were  asked. 

These  were : 

1 .  Which  person  (among  those  you  have  seen  or  thought 
of,  or  heard  of,  or  read  about)  would  you  most  like  to 
resemble? 

2.  Why? 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  presented  to  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals at  a  meeting  held  just  previous  to  carrying  it  out.  The 
usual  precautions  to  be  taken  against  suggestions,  accidental 
influences  and  frivolity  were  emphasized.  By  the  teaching 
force  the  fullest  cooperation  was  given.  The  papers  were 
all  written  on  two  successive  days,  except  in  one  case  in  an 
outlying  school.  They  were  collected  at  once  and  turned 
over  to  the  author  for  tabulation.  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  papers  were  sorted  into  groups  for  ages  6-15  and  for 
sex.  The  ideals  chosen  by  each  group  were  then  tabulated 
under     the     headings:     1.  Acquaintance;     2.   Public;     3. 
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m ;    4.  Religion,  with  ibheadingi  under 

each  then  at! 

the  propoi ti«)n  cliHM'ii  oi  the  above  types  of  ideals  at  each 

age  for  boys  and  girls  and  both  combined 

CUSSION 

Failing  to  answer:  Those  failing  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions diminished  steadily  from  12%  at  six  years  to  3%  at 
i.  Many  of  the  little  children  had  no  ideas  to  express 
on  this  subject  while  a  few  were  shy  or  otherwise  difficult 
to  draw  out.  The  older  children  in  failing  to  an 
usually  gave  some  reason,  in  a  few  cases  advancing  sc 

meats  to  reinforce  their  position  which  was  taken 
apparently  because  the  question  was  misunderstood.  Sev- 
eral examples  of  such  replies  are: 

Boy,  12:  "I  don't  want  to  be  anybody  else.  I  am 
perfect  satisfied  as  I  am." 

Girl,  14:  "As  I  can't  be  anyone  else  I  have  not  bothered 
about  it 

Boy,  13:  "I'm  as  good  as  the  rest  of  people  it  seems  to 
me.     I'd  just  like  to  resembel  Otto  Blank''  (his  own  name). 

( iirl,  14:  "I  think  I  should  like  to  be  just  a  common 
person  liked  by  everyone  not  have  a  lot  of  money  or  anything 
to  make  me  proud  and  disagreeable.  I  am  well  pleased 
to  be  myself  and  no  one  else,  because  I  am  happy  and  con- 
tented as  I  am,  have  a  nice  home  to  go  to." 

This  type  of  reply  was  more  common  from  boys  than  from 
girls,  as  was  noted  by  Chambers.  More  girls,  of  all  ages, 
than  boys  also  failed  to  reply.  Does  this  indicate  more 
limited  outlook,  less  interest  in  such  things,  or  lack  of  op- 
portunity Eight  girls  wrote  as  reason  for  their  choice  the 
single  word,  "Because." 

A  few  felt  some  reticence  in  discussing  such  matters: 

i    13:       I  know  such  a  person,"  but  did  not  divulge 
the 

Boy,  16:     "I  wish  not  express." 
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A  considerable  degree  of  fatalism  was  shown  by  some 
replies : 

Girl,  15:  "God  made  me  and  I  can't  be  like  anyone  else 
no  matter  how  much  I  tried." 

Boy,  14:  "Wanting  to  be  anybody  else  wouldn't  change 
me  any  for  I  am  just  what  I  am  like  and  always  will  be." 

Still  another  and  smaller  group  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
question  was  rather  improper  and  implied  thoughts  quite 
contrary  to  law  and  order: 

Girl,  15:  "God  made  me  just  as  he  wanted  to.  I  have 
never  wished  to  be  any  other  body." 

Boy,  13 :  "I  would  much  rather  be  myself  than  anybody 
else  in  this  world.  The  reason  for  this  is:  By  the  will 
of  God  we  were  put  upon  this  earth  and  into  our  present 
positions,  and  as  God  knows  better  than  we  do  who  we  should 
be,  and  what  we  should  do,  I  think  that  I  would  sooner  be 
myself  than  any  other  person." 

Only  one  paper  was  answered  in  a  frivolous  spirit.  In  this 
a  boy  of  13  declared  his  warm  desire  to  be  like  Jesse  James 
because  he  was  a  "cut  throat"  and  adesprit  bandet."  No 
doubt  this  idea  was  to  shock  the  teacher  and  the  peroration 
to  his  blood-thirsty  remarks  was,  "If  you  dont  like  me 
you  can  leave  me,  thats  what." 

Ideals  from  Acquaintances :  In  this  category  were  classi- 
fied all  ideals  chosen  from  the  children's  circle  of  acquain- 
tance. It  includes  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins 
and  others,  as  well  as  playmates,  unrelated  friends,  the 
principal  and  the  school  teacher. 

The  results  are  in  complete  accord  with  those  found 
previously.  The  selection  of  such  ideals  decreases  rapidly 
with  age,  in  this  study  from  80%  to  18%.  The  girls  select 
such  ideals  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  boys. 

In  Table  I  are  compared  the  results  of  the  several  inves- 
tigations in  America  and  abroad. 

The  German  children  of  both  sexes  chose  this  type  of 
ideal  to  an  equal  extent. 
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Tabus  I.— a  Ideals 

6  7  8  9  10    II  I.'  IJ  14          n    16  Total 

Minn.  \-  Cal  .\:  \<>  25  22    15  11  10  7         7     8   18.8 

New  Jersey  '-s  ;  46  35  31  27  1 7 

78  66.5  46  29  20   IJ  10         7.5  5.5     4     5  25.8 

78  66.5  34.5  39  33  22.5  24.5  23  20                   39.5 

1                 80  72  48  47  29  29  25  19.5  23       18    . .   39.0 

London  46  45  31    19  17  14 

Germany  66  64  64.54733  31  31  36 

The  Parent  as  an  [deal:  The  boys  select  their  father 
(sometimes  mother)  for  ideal  more  frequently  than  girls, 
the   figures  for  the  whole  group  being  12%  and  gc/t 

lively.  Such  selection  diminished  quickly  with  age 
until  at  15  years  no  such  choice  was  made,  while  with  the 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  was  shown  at  this  time. 

These  results  agree  with  others  from  America  and  abroad 
in  showing  the  gradual  decrease  of  parental  influence  with 
age.  They  differ  as  do  all  those  obtained  in  this  country 
from  Goddard's  figures  for  German  children  in  that  the 
latter  chose  the  parents  much  more  frequently.  But 
Hill's  group  of  children  shows  no  marked  difference  in  this 
respect  by  boys  and  girls  while  Barnes'  New  Jersey  girls 
clung  to  the  home  ideal  more  than  their  brothers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  figures  for  several  investigations 
for  boys  and  girls  combined : 


Table  II. — Father  and  Mother 

6        7         8         9          10      11 

12         13     14 

15 

New  Jersey 

18.5   13-5   10.5     9-5     4 

35     4-5    •• 

Tennessee 

30       16       17         9         9 

7         5         4 

O 

Montana 

27  27       18.5   11         4  5     3 

1-5     5 

3 

Germany 

43  5  33-5  26.5   19        U 

12.5   10.5   12 

Hill  believes  that  a  larger  choice  of  home  ideals  is  ethically 
ible  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  percentages  higher 
than  they  are  in  this  country  whose  people  notably  cherish 
home  life.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  forces  of  edu- 
cation and  culture  are  to  some  extent  against  this.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  younger  children  are  known  at 
least  by  name  to  the  investigators  who  thus  knew  something 
as  well  about  their  home  life.     It  was  discovered  by  this 
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that  of  children  from  homes  with  special  claims  to  culture 
not  one  named  the  parent  as  ideal.  They  were  early 
introduced  at  home  to  characters  in  history  or  fiction 
more  deserving  in  the  parents'  eyes  of  this  honor.  In 
many  other  cases  fathers  certainly  with  few  pretensions  to 
extra  qualities  of  any  sort  were  named.  At  six  promptly 
upon  entering  school  Washington  "who  never  told  a  lie" 
and  others  are  idealized.  Again  the  trait  with  younger 
children  is  perhaps  commendable  but  when  a  girl  of  four- 
teen praises  her  father  as,  "in  my  opinion  the  greatest, 
best  and  noblest  man  who  ever  lived,"  what  can  be  said  for 
her  perspective?  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a  great 
change  of  votes  from  "Annie  because  she  has  curls"  or 
"Jack  because  he  has  a  bobsled"  to  father  and  mother 
would  in  most  cases  be  preferable. 

Is  it  significant,  further,  that  more  boys  select  father  than 
girls  their  mother?  And  have  we  here  again  some  applica- 
tion of  the  old  saw  connecting  familiarity  with  contempt? 

Finally  the  investigators  must  admit  that  when  the 
younger  children  spoke  lovingly  of  relative  or  friend  in 
homely  phrases  it  sounded  to  their  ears  much  more  agree- 
able than  such  statements  as  the  following  given  by  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  as  his  reason  for  admiring  Mendelssohn: 
"Because  the  immeasurable  beauty  of  his  music  shows 
what  a  great  heart  and  mind  he  had." 

Other  Relatives  and  Friends:  For  relatives  other  than 
parents  as  well  as  for  unrelated  friends  the  girls  show  more 
liking  than  boys,  especially  for  the  latter.  Playmates  are 
named  much  more  frequently  by  the  girls  and  the  same  is 
true  of  neighbors.  Grandmothers  are  more  popular  than 
grandfathers  and  aunts  than  uncles.  Of  all  the  children 
only  i%  of  the  boys  named  the  teacher,  in  contrast  to  6% 
of  the  girls,  both  chiefly  in  the  younger  groups.  In  this 
unpopularity  of  the  teacher  Chambers  saw  proof  that 
"teachers  as  a  class  are  not  entering  into  that  vital  rela- 
tionship with  their  pupils  which  the  development  of  a  sound, 
rugged,  moral  character  demands;"  that  "they  do  not  make 
themselves  as  necessary  to  the  little  ones  as  even  their 
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it  is  the  t«.i.  ind  the  childn 

much  as  possible.  To  hold  Up  historic  personages  as  ex- 
empi  rt,  telling  the  child  that  h<  ideals 

to  a>  only  following  out   the  curriculum.     Further 

tional  circles  the  idea  la  upheld  that  the 
hould  not  bother  her  head  much 

her   pupils   like   her  or  not   but    be   as   1 

in  her  work.     k-  ither  than  low  should  be  the  feeling 

inspired,     it  is  true  that  in  Missoula  the  teacher  0 

as  ideal  most  frequently  by  her  children  i  nt  as 

Cher  but  more  charming  in  personality  than  many 
Others.  Most  of  the  teachers  named  deprecated  the  fact, 
laying  they  hoped  the  child  would  soon  g<  r  that  or 

should  know  better.  Hut  whether  this  is  modesty  or  a  feel- 
ing of  unworthiness  does  not  appear.  For  the  profession 
of  teaching  itself  many  votes  were  recorded  again  ehielly 
by  the  girls. 

This  type  of  ideal — the  acquaintance — is  thought  by  the 
majority  of  observers  to  be  the  narrowest  and  most  primi- 
-i nee  it  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  ages  and  of  less 
civilized  peoples.     Goddard  thinks  it  may   also  represent 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  older  communities  who,  like  old 
people,  are  content  with  their  own   circle  of  friends.     He 
suggests  perhaps  the  East  and  West  of  the  United  States 
may  show  the  same  difference  as  between  Europe  and  this 
country.     The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  point  offered  by 
ontradicts  it  since-  altho  it  is  the  newest  com- 
munity of  all  just  as  many  children  are  found  in  the  first 
group  of  ideals  as  in  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee^  while  the 
number  is  over  twice  that   found  in  California  and  about 
ixth  more  than  that  in  Pennsylvania.     It  is  true  that 
the  people  of  Missoula  are  even  more  cnth  in  praise 

of   the   many   beauties   and   advantages  of  the  localitv  than 
those  in  California.     But  the  deciding  factor  is,  as  Goddard 
not  geographical  or  environmental  but  probably  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  the  people. 

Public  Characters:     The  progress  of  this  type  of  ideal 
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from  age  to  age  is  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  last.  The 
percentage  of  children  selecting  people  of  historic  or  con- 
temporary interest  rises  from  7%  at  six  to  over  80%  at 
fifteen.  Here  the  girls  lag  behind  the  boys  by  from  5%  to 
43%.  In  this  group  58%  of  the  boys  are  found  compared 
to  42%  of  the  girls  while  both  together  represent  50.5% 
of  all  the  children.  These  ideals,  then,  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all.  In  these  respects  this  study  agrees  with  others 
in  America  and  like  these  last  also  shows  more  children 
in  this  group  than  the  English  and  German  studies.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  III. — Public  Ideals 
6    7  8     9         10        11 

Minn.  &  Cal 14       3050       60       68 

Pennsylvania 16  19       39  54-5  68       80 

New  Jersey 24       2944       52       59 

Tennessee 8       24  32       48       53 

Montana 720.53740       59-5  55-5 

London 21   15       28       45 

Germany 05       16  19       32       31 

Chambers  separates  the  contemporaneous  characters  of 
this  group  from  the  historic  persons  and  finds  the  choice 
of  the  former  to  increase  steadily  with  age  while  the  latter 
passes  thro  a  maximum  at  11  years.  As  shown  by  Table 
III  this  study  develops  much  the  same  thing  altho  the  lines 
are  not  so  regular  as  those  in  Chambers'  diagram.  No  doubt 
this  shows  an  increasing  interest  in  life  and  society  on  the 
part  of  the  neophyte  preparing  to  play  his  part  later. 

Persons  Selected  as  Ideals :  The  following  lists  show  the 
persons  chosen  and  the  percentage  of  children  voting  for 
the  same: 

Boys 

1  Washington 19. 5%     5       Roosevelt 1.6 

2  Lincoln 8.3         6       President  Wilson 1.2 

3  Edison 3.2         7       Columbus 1 . 1 

4  Longfellow 2.4         8       Rockefeller 0.9 

I  Boone 

Goethals        > 0.4 

Morse 


12  13 

14  15   Total 

75  76 

82  82 

78  83 

83  90 

66  69 

60  63 

57  65   46 

65  66.5 

69  80.5  50.5 

53  56 

45  48 

40   .  .   29.2 

9i6] 
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Thr  following  w»n  named  twi 

Garfield,    Morgan,    Gen.    Bridle,     Mendeheohn,    Ware, 
Sheridan  Fulton,   taring,  Eli 

Whitney,    Rosa  Bonheur.    Bell.    Marion,   Jefferson,    Arnold 
\\  inkrhird,  Joe  Bush,  Dr.  Wiley,  Lowell.  Patrick  Hem 

The  follow :  e  named  om 

Hans  Anderson,  Grant,  I  >■  chuyler,  Drake,  n 

Ford.  Buffalo  Bill.  \V.  A.  C 


1  Washington . . . 

2  Lincoln 

3  Longfell<> 

4  Rosa  Bonheur. 

5  Mary  Pick  ford 


QlRLI 

1 

6     Florence  Nightingale.  . 

1 

6.8 

7     B- 

0.8 

25 

Marti                DftOfl 

1.8 

8 

-on 

0.6 

I.    M.  Alcott 

Columbus 

9     Mendelssohn.  . . 

0.5 

'  Millet 

Alice  Cary 

«                r»     1 

10  ■ 

Grace  Darling 

O.3 

L  Elizabeth  of  Belgium 

The  following  were  mentioned  once: 

Women. — Joan  of  Arc.  Pocahontas,  Betsy  Ross,  Mar- 
guerite Clark,  Kate  Forrest,  Dolly  Madison,  Mrs.  Sayre, 
Mrv  Wilson,  Alma  Gluck,  K.  D.  Wiggin,  Helen  Keller, 
Meade. 

Men. — Grant,  Pickett,  Rockefeller,  Valentine,  Mozart, 
Moody,  Harry  Lauder,  Franklin,  JefTerson,  W.  A.  Clarke, 
Cecil  Burleigh,   Harrison  Fisher.    Murillo. 

As  usual  Washington  is  seen  to  be  the  national  hero  but 
by  not  so  great  a  ma  1  in  <  >ther  studies,  notwithstanding 

fact  that  the  papers  were  written  in  February.  The 
latter  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  Lincoln  appearing  somewhat 
higher  on  the  list.  The  first  president's  popularity  wanes 
with  age,  a  fact  which  Chambers  also  noticed  and  which 
he  takes  as  an  indication  that  Washington  is  overdone  in 
the  lower  grades.  Lincoln  as  an  ideal  pursues  the  opposite 
course  of  evolution  and  ifl  more  popular  in  the  higher  grades 
than  in  the  low 

It  i  >ting  to  note  that  President  Wilson  receives  so 
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few  votes.  This  may  be  because  his  sterling  qualities  are 
not  picturesque  or  dramatic,  but  one  would  expect  the 
office  he  holds  to  fire  the  youthful  imagination  more  than  it 
appears  to  do.  Miss  Darrah's  study  (1898)  showed  nu- 
merous votes  for  McKinley  and  Bryan;  Chambers  (1903) 
counted  many  for  McKinley  and  Roosevelt;  in  191 1  Hill 
found  almost  as  many  for  Taft  as  for  Roosevelt  while  19 15 
records  none  for  any  of  these  except  the  latter,  who  receives 
two  more  than  Wilson  and  seems  to  have  the  only  enduring 
popularity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  ideals  of  the  same 
sex  named  by  girls  have  won  distinction  by  their  own  efforts 
and  do  not  shine  with  "reflected  glory"  as  Chambers  says 
who  notes  the  same  fact  and  considers  it  to  menace  the  proper 
development  of  domestic  ideals. 

Foreign  Ideals:  In  this  group  of  children  the  girls  chose 
more  foreign  ideals  than  the  boys.  The  same  tendency  is 
shown  by  Chambers'  results  and  to  a  less  degree  by  Hill's. 
The  former  thinks  this  is  because  those  things  of  most 
interest  to  the  women  are  more  developed  abroad,  such  as 
the  arts,  fashion  and  social  conventions.  It  is  true  that 
prominent  painters,  musicians  and  actresses  are  more 
popular  with  the  girls  for  they  mention  Bonheur  and  Mary 
Pickford  as  often  as  the  boys  name  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 

Missoula  is  evidently  heeding  the  President's  neutrality 
proclamation  for  none  of  the  leading  rulers  or  generals 
involved  in  the  European  cataclysm  are  named  except 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  who  was  praised  by  two  girls 
for  her  bravery  and  loyalty  to  her  husband. 

In  the  sub-group  of  public  characters  called  miscellaneous 
are  included  the  Governor  and  Senators  of  the  State,  various 
local  characters  of  public  interest  and  a  number  of  selec- 
tions vaguely  called  "a  great  player,"  "a  president,"  "a 
professor,"  "an  actor,"  and  the  like. 

Characters  from  Fiction :  The  interest  in  fictional  ideals 
is  less  extended  and  more  fluctuating  than  that  taken  in 
public  characters.     Only  8%  of  all  the  children  are  found 


The  ideals  of  same  tu 
in  this  group,  tliis  qui  boys 

and  l&  ,   oft! 

nt.8  IV. —  I  \US 


6      7 

8      9 

10 

ii   ia 

|J      14 

IS   Total 

Mum    ft  Cal. 

18 

. 

■ 

7    i  » 

5 

6     14 

8     8 

",.i 

2     4 

8 

13     7 

12       4 

1     8 

o    o 

7    i" 

s 

s 

..     6 

Chambers  found  only  2.5%  of  fiction  ideals  chosen  by 
girls  to  1.5%  by  the  boys — a  lower  |  Ige  than  in  other 

studus.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  books  read  by  children 
or  the  stories  they  hear  have  a  rather  small  influence  upon 
them.  The  choice  of  such  characters  is  more  frequent  with 
children  as  well.  Perhaps  the  older  ones 
conceive  these  book  people  to  be  unreal,  as  too  unstable  for 
emulation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  with  age  under- 
stand better  what  is  meant  by  "an  ideal"  and  might  thus 

1  to  select  the  heroic  characters  of  mythology  and  & 
as  patterns. 

The  types  of  characters  selected  are  disappointing  for 
most  part,  the  girls  especially  mentioning  most  fre- 
quently: Rose-red,  Cinderella,  Dorothy  Dainty,  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Polly  Pepper,  Pollyanna,  Peterkin,  and  similar 
Characters.  Only  one  each  names  Beth  and  Jo  from  Little 
Women,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hiawatha,  Ulysses  and  Sir 
lot  The  boys  selected  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
more  worthy  characters.  Sir  Lancelot  is  named  by  three, 
Sir  Gareth  by  two,  Sir  Roland,  Galahad.  Christian,  Sieg- 

King  Arthur,  by  one — certainly  a  goodly  com] 

In  contrast  are  found  Aladdin,  Robin  Hood,  Penrod  and 

h  Quick  Wallmgford. 

[deals  from  RfKgion:     As  usual  the  religious  ideals  are 

■t   of  all  in  number,  being  selected  by  ten  boys  and 

Of  this  number  about  %  chose  God,  about 

hrist,   while   characters   from    Biblical   history  are  few 

and   far  between,  only  two  girls  s<  Mary.     One  of 

these  said  she  wished  to  be  "like  the  Mother  of  God."     The 

tendency  to  select  such  ideals  seems  to  diminish  with  age 
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with  boys  but  to  increase  somewhat  with  the  girls,  but  this 
is  not  pronounced.     The  results  agree  with  those  of  other 

observers. 

Table  V. — Religious  Ideals 

6      7        8  9  10     11     12  13        14  15  Total 

Tennessee 5       3  3         879.5  6       5  66 

Montana 2  0.80.7  o         322  1.54  o     1.6 

Germany 11  14. 5   U  8.5   11   17  8.5  12       8.5  ..    11. 5 

In  New  Jersey  4%  of  each  sex  are  found  in  this  group. 
In  Minnesota  something  under  5%  while  in  California  only 
2%  are  so  counted  and  in  Pennsylvania  about  3%.  Abroad 
as  the  above  table  indicates  the  children  are  more  religious, 
since  in  Edinburgh  10%  selected  Deity  and  about  12.5% 
in  London.  Thus  the  California  and  Missoula  children 
make  the  poorest  showing  in  this  respect. 

All  the  groups  of  ideals  have  now  been  discust  except 
that  represented  by  the  choice  of  six  girls  at  six  years  old 
and  three  at  seven.  Six  of  these  girls  wished  to  resemble 
or  even  be  babies  and  three  wished  to  be  like  dolls.  The 
first  group  unanimously  gave  for  reason  that  if  they  were 
babies  they  could  ride  in  go-carts.  Thus  their  eyes  were 
fixt  on  the  past  rather  than  the  future;  the  infantile  seemed 
to  them  the  ideal  state.  The  other  three  wished  to  have  a 
doll's  prettiness  and  clothes.  None  of  these  children 
appeared  to  be  at  all  retarded  mentally.  No  boys  gave 
such  answers. 

Choice  of  Opposite  Sex :  Every  one  of  the  investigations 
cited  shows  that  girls  select  male  ideals  to  a  great  extent, 
a  condition  all  the  observers  feel  to  be  wrong.  This  study 
is  no  exception,  but  the  little  girls  are  not  so  prone  to  choose 
ideals  from  the  opposite  sex.  Only  2%  of  the  boys  so  chose 
in  contrast  to  13%  of  the  girls.  With  the  latter  a  maxi- 
mum of  53%  is  reached  at  13  after  which  the  tendency  is 
greatly  diminished. 

About  350  little  girls  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  wished 
to  be  boys.  Only  twenty  gave  an  affirmative  answer, 
the  principal  reason  being  that  boyhood  offered  more 
freedom  "to  go  every  where,"  "to  stay  out  at  night"  and 
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similar  reasons.     Only  5  out  of  250  small  boys  adm: 
having  wished  to  b  The  others  always  d  at 

contemptuous,    of  the 

small  minority  of  5,  two  thought  they  could  help  their  mother 
■   if  they  were  hrihiencfd  by  budding 

1  one  gave  no  reason  at  all 

Each  investigator  of  this  has  entered  a  plea  for 

BlOffe  types  Of  worthy  womanhood  to  be  studied  in  the  schools 
which  are,  as  one  says,  still  too  much  planned  for  boys 
only.  That  this  lack  is  a  potent  factor  in  causing  girls  to 
select  male  ideals  was  shown  in  this  study  by  many  of  the 
answers.  I  toe  mute  witness  was  a  scratched-out  "George" 
with  'Martha"  written  above  it.  The  above  pleas  seem 
so  far  to  have  borne  little  results  but  another  is  here  regis- 
There  are  enough  noble  women  from  whom  to  make 
a  selection.  The  future  wives  and  mothers  should  not  spend 
so  many  years  with  some  long-dead  soldier  or  statesman 
standing  for  them  as  the  brightest  model  of  human  conduct. 

The  Evolution  of  Ideals:  In  all  the  studies  made  so  far 
the  lines  of  evolution  in  the  diagrams  are  not  straight  nor 
do  they  run  uniformly  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Small 
changes  in  the  lines  are  not  significant  in  individual  studies 
accidental  influences  may  make  jogs  in  them.  To 
see  what  would  be  the  course  of  these  lines  from  a  large 
group  of  children  the  following  diagrams  have  been  made: 

In  Fig.  XII  the  lines  showing  choice  of  Acquaintance  and 
Public  Characters  are  those  derived  from  the  combined 
children  in  Minnesota,  California,  New  Jersey,  Pen: 
vania,  Tennessee  and  Montana,  8315  children  in  all.  The 
line  showing  ideals  from  fiction  is  derived  only  from  4082 
children. 

Here  the  lines  showing  acquaintances  and  public  ideals 
fall  and  rise,  respectively,  in  very  regular  fashion  showing 
how  constant  and  uniform  must  be  the  forces  at  work  in 
lution.  The  principal  factor,  no  doubt,  causing 
the  rapid  decrease  of  the  one  type  and  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  other  is  school  training.  The  line  representing 
a  ideals  is  interesting  as  showing  how  little  the  reading 
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of  children  affects  them  as  well  as  its  diminishing  influence 
with  age. 

In  Figure  XIII  is  shown  how  girls  select  male  ideals.  A 
rapid  tendency  in  this  direction  is  indicated  up  to  the  elev- 
enth year  after  which  there  is  only  a  slow  increase  for  two 
years.  The  significant  point  is  that  at  13  the  line  falls  so 
abruptly.  Whether  it  would  rise  again  if  data  were  at 
hand  can  not  even  be  guessed. 

Reasons  for  Choice :  At  first  an  effort  was  made  to  tabu- 
late the  reasons  given  for  choice  of  ideal.  But  altho  his  was 
comparatively  simple  in  the  lower  grades  it  became  increas- 
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ingly  difficult  to  decide  what  was  the  principal  motive 
with  the  older  subjects.  Many  wrote  nice  little  essays 
while  a  large  number  cataloged  the  various  qualities  of 
their  model  without  emphasizing  any  one. 

No  Reason:  The  tendency  to  give  no  reason  whatever 
fell  off  very  rapidly  from  almost  50%  at  six  to  practically 
nothing  at  12,  somewhat  more  boys  than  girls  failing  in 
this  respect.  This  is  just  contrary  to  failing  to  choose  an 
ideal  at  all  for  there  more  girls  are  found  than  boys.  It 
is  suggested  by  some  that  this  is  so  because  girls  have  fewer 
ideas  than  boys  but  are  more  docile  in  following  directions. 

General  Goodness:    With  the  younger  children  the  ma- 
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oncerned.     w.i  hington, 

in.   Mi    Smith,    Mother,  Cinderella,   The   Rn  ident, 

and   Willie  Jom  ill   "good."    Another   motley   list 

This  <■  diminishes  with  age  but  even 

about  10%  are  found  in  this  category. 
Moral    Qualities    and     Position:      These    two 

rse  of  the  above  an<  of  tin-  younger  chil- 

dren  name  specific  virtues  or  fame.     After  eleven  they 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  types  of  answers  and  about 
ial  in  numbers. 

1,  12:  "Louisa  May  Alcott  was  a  splendid,  a  great 
r.  She  never  wrote  anything  that  was  not  absolutely 
Rge.      . 
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pure.  She  has  put  many  wholesome  thoughts  and  ambi- 
tions into  millions  of  girls'  minds.  She  was  and  is  a  National 
Benefactor." 

Boy,  ix :  "I  like  Mr.  Washington  because  he  was  our 
first  President.  He  was  truthful  and  kind.  He  fought 
in  the  Revolution  War.  He  lived  in  Washington.  He 
was  mighty  and  strong,     He  was  born  in  Virginia.     When 

is  a  boy  he  studied  hard.     When  he  went  to  bu- 
College  he  studied   to  be   a  president,   and   sure   enough, 
when  he  grew  up  he  became  our  first  president  of  the  United 

Boy.  11         I  would  like  to  resemble  my  father  because  he 
>or  but  honest  and  tru< 

onal  Appeal  The  girls  outnumber  the  bo> 
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this  class,  both  being  found  in  the  younger  groups.  Dozens 
of  little  girls  wished  to  have  curls  while  only  a  few  with 
these  desirable  aids  to  beauty  wished  for  a  "bob-cut" 
instead.  One  little  girl  of  six  was  found  to  be  a  positive 
menace  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  many  of  her  playmates 
because  of  her  hair  and  dresses.  The  boys  more  often 
mention  strength  but  two  specifically  spoke  of  good  looks. 

A  few  characteristic  quotations  follow : 

Girl,  if:  "I  would  like  to  be  like  M —  D —  cause  she  is 
a  helthy,  jolly.  She  is  allways  noise  and  not  like  she  was 
dead  like  som  are." 

Boy,  12:  '1  would  like  to  be  him  because  he  lives  in 
the  country.  Nothing  to  harm,  No  body  to  envy,  Nothing 
to  get  in  trouble  about." 

Girl,  11:  "I  would  like  to  be  Marygold  a  girl  in  the  circus 
and  has  got  on  gold  tassels  and  red  hair.  And  she  would 
go  up  in  the  balloon  and  jump  down.  And  she  went  in 
with  the  tigers  and  she  swang  up  in  the  trapeze  and  then 
she  jumped  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  seen.  She  had 
on  a  gold  dress  and  glass  slippers." 

Boy,  9:  "I  would  like  to  be  like  my  father  because  he 
knows  how  to  do  things  and  do  them  quike." 

Girl,  12:  "I  would  most  like  to  be  like  my  mother  be- 
cause she  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple." 

Boy,  10:  "I" would  like  to  be  President  Wilson  because 
he  dont  have  to  work  so  much  as  we  do." 

Material  Possessions:  Only  a  few  children  mention 
riches  as  the  thing  they  most  desire.  While  this  is  very 
encouraging  it  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  con- 
tinual reference  to  money,  luxury,  or  "good-paying  jobs" 
and  the  like.  The  little  children  especially  were  too  well 
informed  as  to  family  finances,  hard  times  and  lack  of 
work.  As  many  were  speaking  feelingly  on  these  topics 
one  felt  that  life  is  allowed  to  press  too  soon  and  too  hard 
upon  them. 

Many  misinformed  children  believe  the  professions  of 
teacher,  preacher,  painter  and  poet  to  be  very  remunerative. 
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:i    11      "I  would  like  to  be  my  Auntie  bee  has 

1  .tiul  hi 
Bo\  I  would  mosl  like  to  resemble  John  R.  Rock- 

:  Ich  and  ti  <  »|>lc  nice  and  can 

li\  <•  in  peso 
[nadequate  R<  A  tendency  noted  by  Chan 

!lv  diminish   with  age  is  tliat  of  giving  BOU* 
ffl  for  t he  choice  of  ideal. 
Girl  I  would  most  like  to  resemble  Peterkin  be- 

lu-  got  ship  recked  on  an  island." 
11:     "I  would  like  to  he  like  her  because  she  was 
a  good  women.     And  she  was  lost  on  the  des< 
Boy,  9:     "Arthur — .     He  lives  in  Bonnt 
Girl,  8:     "Elsie — I  could  go  home  to  lunch." 
A  few  more  quotations  are  given  which  are  interesting 
for  one  reason  or  another.     Some  show  considerable  pot 

;  some  have   much   unconscious  humor;  others   are 
■mples  of  badly  jumbled  information  or  the  reverse. 
Boy,  14:     "Because  I  like  out  door  life.     The  mountains 
and  valleys  9eem  more  to  me  like  a  home  than  any  city. 
Because  I  like  the  odor  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees  and  to  see 
wood    folk    play.     I    like    to   hear   the   wind    murmur 
through  the  great  forest  trees  or  hear  the  howl  of  a  wolf  or 
te." 
Boy,  10:     "I  would  like  to  be  like  Danile  Boon  because 
he  was  alone." 

Boy,  11:       I  would  like  to  be  Papas  brother.     Who  m 
got  a  whippet]  and  he  ran  away  when  he  was  nine  years  and 
been  living  in  the  woods  happly.     And  nd 

hunt.'" 

I'd  like  to  be  Washington  because  he  set  our 
try  free.     He  was  the  first  one  that  di  a." 

Boy,  9:     "I  would   like   to  resemble   Henry   WadswOTth 
Linktn  because  he  is  a  president." 

'.    13:      "I    would    like  ■  mble   my   own   m< 

I  love  her  and  like  her  ways." 
Boy,  13:        I  would  like  to  resemble  Lincoln  because  he 
resident  of  the  United  Stat 
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Boy,  14:  "I  would  like  to  be  like  Henry  Ford,  because 
he  has  made  his  men  feel  that  his  factory  is  their  factory 
and  that  his  profits  are  their  profits.  He  has  made  the  men's 
homes  model,  and  divides  a  certain  percent  of  his  profits 
with  them." 

Boy,  8:  "I  would  like  to  resemble  Hiawatha,  because  he 
learned  where  the  squrills  hid  their  acorns.  He  heard  the 
whispering  of  the  pine  tree." 

Girl,  13 :  "I  would  like  to  be  like  Abram  Lincoln  because 
he  is  smart  and  was  good  to  is  mother  and  father.  Because 
he  was  a  arities  he  went  to  school  I  would  like  to  be  him." 

Girl,  11 :  ''I  would  like  to  resemble  Martha  Washington. 
I  like  this  lady  because  she  was  honest  all  the  time  she  lived 
in  Vermont  she  had  a  little  son  his  name  was  George  Wash- 
ington and  she  tot  her  son  to  be  honest,  her  husband  was 
once  upon  a  time  the  president  of  the  United  States." 

Girl,  15:  "I  would  like  to  be  like  Mendlesohn  because 
Musicians  have  deep  thoughts  of  love  and  nature.  The 
only  way  they  can  express  themselves  is  the  music  they 
composed.  They  wonder  and  ponder  how  to  express  their 
thoughts.  The  music  they  compose  tells  about  their  char- 
acter.    They  have  beautiful  thoughts." 

Girl,  12:  "I  would  like  to  resemble  Abraham  Lincoln, 
because  he  never  had  more  than  1  year  of  schooling  and 
after  words  became  our  president.  Showing  he  used  his 
brains." 

Boy,  12:  "I  would  like  to  be  like  Christ.  Because  he 
was  strong  in  mind  as  well  as  in  muscles.  He  was  also  free 
from  sins." 

Boy,  9:  "I  would  to  resemble  President  Wlson  because 
he  is  over  all  the  Unite  Stats." 

Future  Occupation:  Over  500  of  the  younger  children 
were  asked  their  wishes  regarding  a  future  avocation. 
The  answers  given  embraced  practically  all  trades  and 
professions  with  the  former  in  the  great  majority.  Most 
boys  wished  to  pursue  the  same  work  as  their  father  altho 
a  few  were  sure  that  they  did  not.  In  two  schools  located 
near  the  railroad  shops  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  wished 
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the  type  oi  wmk.  flu    |i;iv,  the  travel  and 
nt  .ill  being  mentioned  as  reaso 

intended  to  be  tea  1  by 

oniv  one  boy.    The  next   largest  contingent  <>f  the 

1    to   work    in    the    ten  Oft    bill    the 

'lis  infatuation   wviv   not    forthcoming.      Fewer 
than   oiu-   would  look   for   desired   only  to  be  ho 
builders  while  a  number  spoke  scornfully  or  in  a  disillusioned 
manner  about    marriage.    Only  one   little   womai 

1  her  desire  to  have  babies  but  many  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  were  a  nuisance.  A  few  replies 
somewhat  unexpected  such  as  that  from  a  girl  who 
wished  to  be  a  dog  because  they  had  such  a  good  time 
running  around;  or  the  little  girl  who  had  often  wished  to 
be  a  crab  in  order  to  pinch  her  sister;  and  again  the  boy 
who  so  liked  work  that  he  wished  to  be  a  giant  in  order  to 
accomplish  more. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  it  is  a  pleasure  to  cordially  thank  Mr.  J. 
U.  Williams  and  Miss  Alma  Binzel,  Superintendent  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Missoula,  for  then- 
kind  cooperation,  all  the  teachers  who  so  willingly  gave 
their  aid,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Zerr  who  helped  the  author 
with  the  younger  children. 

This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  ideals 
of  a  group  of  high  school  pupils. 

W.  G.  Bateman 

HTY  OP  MONTA: 


IV 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE 
The  American  public  school  system  as  now  in  operation 
in  the  various  states  is  barely  one  hundred  years  old.  In 
fact,  the  privately  endowed  academies  and  elementary 
and  secondary  Church  schools,  did  survive  in  great  numbers 
up  to  the  Civil  War.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tax- 
supported  schools  which  gradually  superseded  them  and 
developed  into  our  present-day  public  school  system  have 
not  been  able  to  take  on  hard  and  fast  requirements  in  the 
arrangement  and  time  demanded  for  curricular  materials. 

Naturally  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  that  is,  in  the 
elementary  school,  there  is  a  constancy.  The  "three  R's" 
must  be  taught  first.  Altho  the  content  is  the  same,  the 
method  of  presentation  even  there  is  in  a  state  of  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  toward  the  upper  end,  or  in  secondary 
education,  there  has  been  much  more  of  a  flux.  At  present, 
however,  the  generally  accepted  scheme  for  a  first-class 
system  is:  Admission  to  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of 
six,  promotion  by  grades  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  en- 
trance into  the  high  school  at  fourteen  years,  and  then  a 
four  years'  course  leading  to  graduation,  and  matriculation 
in  college  at  eighteen.  This  represents  the  history  of  the 
pre-college  career  of  the  great  majority  of  youth  and  in- 
cludes the  normal  and  near-normal  young  person.  To  be 
sure,  the  cases  of  retardation  are  numerous  and  sadly 
too  much  so;  also,  acceleration  is  becoming  more  respected, 
nay  even  encouraged  in  some  school  systems. 

As  surviving  anomalies  in  the  secondary  division  I  may 
mention  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Baltimore  City  College.  Tho  the  former  offers  but  a 
stiff  high  school  curriculum,  it  unblushingly  continues  to 
grant  to  graduates  the  A.B.   degree  as  permitted  by  an 
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■  it  charter.     The  latto  tick, 

the  same  course  as  its    I'hiladclphi  bor,    but 

omits  tl  donatio 

The  acddo  within  a  decade  ol  the  jtmi 

school  into  our  seconds!  yttan  I 

of  gradual  evolution,  supplemented,  doubtless,  bj 

inclusions  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology 
As  cursorily  mentioned  by  Professor  Tin 
H     I  t  his  chapter  Of]   Secondary  Education  in  the 

innual  report  of  the  Unit  tea  Com  er  of 

Education,   the  claims  of  a  je  made  for  the  junior 

school   arc:        "First,    that   it    provides   better   for   in- 
dividual differences;  second,  that  it  makes  easier  the  transi- 
tion to  the  high  school;  third,  that  it  decreases  the  number 
of  pupils  eliminated  from   the  school  system;  and  fourth, 
it  furm  1   opportunity    for    various  reforms    in 

instruction." 

definition   the   junior   high   school,   or   intermediate 

school,  as  it  is  universally  denominated  in  California  and 

occasionally  elsewhere,  is  the  combination  of  grades  7  and 

8,  or  7,  8  and  9,  into  a  separate  and  distinct  grouping. 

The  tendency  is  to  have  these  grades  segregated  in  buildings 

tct  from  the  grade  and  high  school  edifices.     Frequently, 

has  come  about  in  the  natural  course  of  events  where 

school  buildings  became  too  small  for  their  require- 

e  made  necessary  new  houses  built  to 

the  increase  of  numbers  as  well  as  to  suit  the  changed 

for  equipment  in  laboratory  and  pre-vocational 

courses.     Overflowing  elementary  schools  are  likewise  re- 

I  in  this  shifting  of  their  higher  grades.     Supervisory 

and  instructional  care  for  the  junior  hool  is  gradually 

ted  from  that  of  the  high  school  proper  as 

well  mentary  school.    To  be  sure,  the  ju 

school  teachers  are  now    :  I  from  those  better 

tied  in  indi  9  in  the  elementary  schools 

1  Report  of  the  (I".  S.  )  Coo  ition  for  the  year  ended 

education    t>y   Thomas  H. 
Briggs,   Assoc.    Professor  of   Education,  Teachers   College,  Columbia 
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or  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  proper  hold  classes  in 
their  departmental  subjects  also  in  the  junior  high  school. 
The  trend  of  the  times,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  year  Teachers  College,  the  school 
of  education  in  Columbia  University,  is  offering  courses 
intended  especially  for  the  preparation  of  junior  high  school 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  junior  high  school  as  such,  a  tendency 
in  the  same  direction  and  what  brings  about  the  same  re- 
sults, is  seen  in  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools. 
I  refer  to  departmental  instruction  and  promotion  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  present  eight-year  elementary  school 
scheme.  The  junior  high  school,  besides  having  special- 
ized teachers  and  more  solidarity,  gives  the  additional  ad- 
vantage (at  least  from  a  college  point  of  view)  of  allowing 
one  elective  course  in  the  seventh  grade  and  one  or  two 
electives  in  the  next  year.  These  electives  naturally  in- 
clude foreign  languages,  algebra,  commercial,  industrial 
and  pre- vocational  subjects. 

The  idea  of  the  junior  high  school  first  became  prominent 
in  1905,  when  a  standing  committee  on  the  subject  was 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association.  Eight 
years  later  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
so-called  junior  high  schools  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  idea  is  meeting 
popular  favor  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  such  schools  in 
New  York  City  and  vicinity,  in  New  England,  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  especially  in  California.  Commissioner  Snedden 
of  Massachusetts  prophesies  one  hundred  of  these  schools 
in  his  state  in  less  than  five  years.  Singularly  enough,  also, 
a  number  of  individual  experts,  within  the  past  year,  have 
recommended  simultaneously  and  without  any  apparent 
previous  consultation,  the  organization  of  junior  high  schools. 
I  refer  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Survey  commission  under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  George 
D.  Strayer;  to  those  made  by  director  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  Springfield  (111.) 
Survey;  to  those  suggested  by  Francis  and  Spaulding  in 
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ol  the  Cul  xdA    (  m 

which  >ols;  and.  to  those 

made  in  the  ffl  in  the  State  of  Vermont 

he  request  ol  I :  and  by  the  Vnm- 

•1  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.    Mention  should 
be  made  also  th  uzzallo  of  the  University  of 

hingtoo  had  made  a  brie!  plea   for  the  junior  high 
sehool  a  Her,  in  his  portion  of  the  Report  00  Economy 

of  Time  in  Education,  made  by  a  committee  of  five  pi 
ncnt  educators  for  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

This  rapid  development  of  the  general  idea  of  a  junior 

Ugh  school  and  its  marly  universal  acceptance,  nay  even 

me,  by  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  field  of  public 

school  education,  indicate  distinctly  the  significance  of  the 

ement.     The  division  in  its  present  or  some  slightly 

modified  form  has  unquestionably  come  to  stay. 

Waiving  further  discussion  of  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages, real  or  imaginary-,  that  the  junior  high  school  may 
engender  in  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole,  I  shall 
now  mention  briefly  the  evident  advantages  the  junior 
high  school  will  give  one  preparing  for  college.  These 
advantages  would  include  the  retaining  of  many  more  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  thus  making  a  larger  number 
eligible  for  college,  the  beginning  of  languages  and  other 
studies  at  an  earlier  age,  and,  finally  and  most  importantly, 
an  economy  of  time  in  preparation. 

The  demand  for  the  well-prepared  college  graduate  is 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  I  shall  amplify  this  a 
lit  th  later  in  discussing  economy  of  time.  Any  improve- 
then,  will  be  welcome  that  will  lessen  the  mortality 
that  occurs,  probably  more  noticeably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  high  school  than   in   the  earlier  college  years. 

Difficult  as  seems  to  be  the  articulation  between  high  school 
and  college,  that  between  elementary  school  and  high  school 
seems  more  pronounced.  That  the  change  is  more  abrupt 
in  the  latter  case  is  realized  when  one  considers  how,  after 
irs  in  one  building  and  a  single  teacher  a  year  for 
all  subjects,  the  youth  suddenly  goes  to  a  new  environment 
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and  to  different  teachers  for  every  subject.  Even  his  sub- 
jects must  be  chosen  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way  without 
any  advice  from  former  teachers  as  to  his  inclinations  or 
special  capacities.  In  the  junior  high  school  he  has  choice 
of  subject,  tho  very  limited  of  course,  at  least  two  years 
earlier.  Again  if  bad  judgment  in  election  is  shown,  the 
schedule  of  studies  is  not  irretrievably  upset  and  a  new 
election  may  be  made  without  much  delay.  Moreover, 
the  age  of  adolescence  is  nearer  twelve  than  fourteen. 
This  makes  another  point  in  favor  of  gradual  change  in 
method  and  content  of  study  at  an  earlier  period.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  state  laws  fix  the  limit  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  at  an  age  which  corresponds  closely  to 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course.  If  a  young 
person  has  become  more  at  home  in  the  new  environment 
there  would  be  more  tendency  for  him  to  continue  further. 
Then,  again,  the  adolescent  has  inner  gropings  for  something 
more  to  his  bent,  and  feeling  that  he  is  wasting  his  time 
he  is  inclined  to  drop  out  of  school  to  take  a  place  where  he 
feels  he  is  doing  something  real.  The  chance  at  an  elemen- 
tary science,  a  vocational,  or  a  language  course  would  save 
many. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  majority  of  junior 
high  school  principals  is  that  their  schools  do  retain  far  more 
for  the  upper  high  school.  The  comparison  of  the  recent 
reports  from  a  few  junior  high  schools  will  make  this  more 
apparent.  At  Berkeley,  California,  forty  per  cent  entered 
the  high  school  from  the  eighth  grade  under  the  old  system, 
whereas  sixty-five  per  cent  now  enter  the  ninth  grade  in 
the  intermediate  school;  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
the  variance  is  from  seventy-six  to  eighty-six  per  cent; 
at  Evansville,  Indiana,  the  change  is  from  fifty-six  to  eighty- 
four  per  cent.  These  advances  would  unquestionably 
lessen  the  pre-college  mortality. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  as  shown  by  statistics  in  the  Ayres 
Report,2  one  person  enters  college  out  of  sixteen  entering 
high  school.     This  is  doubtless  the  average  that  holds  in 

2  Page  116. 
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American  ooamnuiitki  at  the  present    tfane    This 
eliminating   continui  I    on    into   the*  college  course 

tlu»  not  to  any  Midi  a  marked  degree     The  dropping  0 

Minlv  had  enough  when  we  consider 
the  care  usuall  freshmen  and  the  nu- 

tinnili  employed  to  keep  them  in  college  once  they 
idxnitted,     Interestingly  enough,  I  found  in  a  recent 
studs1   I    made  concerning  college  mortality,   that  in   the 
collegiate  departments  of  the  large  univ.  ke  Harvard, 

mbia  and  Pennsylvania,  about  one  graduated  out  of 
two   admitted,    whereas   in    the   small   colleges,    like 
henv.  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  three  freshmen  out  of  four 
staid    thru    to  get   their   sheepskins.     The   colleges,    then, 
inly   benefit   in   serving  the  larger  number  which   the 
junior  high  school  arrangement  stimulates  to  stay  thru  for 
school  graduation.     The  assumption  is  certainly  fan- 
that  the  proportion  of  those  entering  college  would  remain 
when  the  high  school  output  increases. 
The  second  point  wherein  the  college  would  be  helped 
by  the  general  extension  of   the  junior  high  school  is  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  required  college  entrance  subjects 
could  and  would  be  undertaken  at  an  earlier  age.     As  it 
is  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into  de- 
tails  cor  the   advantages  in   general   of   admitting 

at  an  earlier  age  to  pre- vocational,  scientific 
language  studio.  I  shall  limit  discussion  simply  to  the  last 
phase. 

It  i>  an  undisputed  pedagogical  fact  that  to  learn  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  one  must  begin  it  earlier  than  the  first 
igh  school.     The  spirit  of  imitation  is  more  respon- 
nd  the  youth  is  in  general  more  adaptable,  both  nec- 
essary in  learning  foreign  speech.     M  r,  it  is  now  1 

illy  recognized  that  a  mere  translation  knowledge  of 

h.  German,  or  Spanish  is  far  from  sufficient.     Some 

ring  and   understanding  ability,   thd  confessedly  far 

necessary.     At  a  large  and   enthusiastic 

lege  and  I  Reports,  School  and  $< 
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gathering  of  foreign  language  teachers  of  the  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
held  at  the  City  College  (N.  Y.),  November  28th,  1914,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  both  an  oral  and  an  aural 
test  should  be  required  of  those  offering  modern  foreign 
languages  for  admission  to  college.  That  this  was  easily 
feasible  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  this  gathering  by  Pro- 
fessor Meras,  head  of  the  Romance  Language  department 
of  the  Newtown  (N.  Y.)  high  school.  With  three  of  his  pupils 
he  carried  on  a  typical  French  lesson,  questions  and  answers 
being  in  the  native  tongue. 

The  possibility,  then,  of  earlier  entrance  into  language 
work  made  by  the  junior  high  school  tends  decidedly  to  a 
more  proficient  and  even  sympathetic  grasp  of  the  subject. 
Again,  the  college  professor  has  a  far  better  prepared  group 
to  continue  with  in  advanced  courses.  In  fact,  a  double 
saving  is  made  because  much  review  and  preliminary  work 
of  the  present  would  be  obviated.  Another  favorable 
point  in  favor  of  this  earlier  introduction  to  foreign  language 
study  is  the  requirement  for  better  prepared  secondary 
school  teachers.  Far  too  often  a  fresh  college  graduate 
who  has  had  special  preparation  in  mathematics  and  science, 
with  but  one  year  in  German  or  French,  is  thrust  into  a 
place  requiring  full  time  for  the  teaching  of  these  languages. 
This  malplacement  is  usually  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
novice  to  get  a  position  soon  and  conveniently  located; 
and  a  good  friend's  or  relative's  influence  does  the  rest. 
Frequently,  also,  superintendents  make  snap  eleventh- 
hour  appointments  without  proper  investigation  of  the 
candidate's  qualifications.  The  extended  and  more  in- 
tensive work  in  modern  foreign  languages  will  thus  tend  to 
obviate  more  and  more  a  careless  or  unwise  selection  of 
proper  teachers.  It  may  properly  be  expected,  also,  that 
there  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  tendency  to  have  those 
temporarily  engaged  in  teaching  experimenting  on  those 
beginning  a  foreign  language.  I  refer  to  that  great  number 
of  young  college  graduates  who  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession with  the  avowed  intention  of  relinquishing  it  after 
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laving  up  d  to  continue  hi  law,  medi 

•i.tl  school .  the  j^  ■  iding 

time  until  matrimonial  • 

•in  tli«-  fad  that  such  ini  ntinuall 

ith  the  possibiKl  mating  b  'lie  plane 

of   lx  red    a  D,    it    brings   into 

relief  how  carel<  ire  in  caring  fof  I 

and  trail  our  most   predotu  heritage,   the  human 

mind.      <  >n  the  Other  hand,  no  pains  are  Spared  nor  ni< 

he  finest  kind  of  animal  or  even  the 

ordinary  piece  of  machinery.     In  fact,  there  should 
hool  specialists  just  as  there  are  s] 
the  various  college  departments  of  study. 
Thirdly,   and  finally,   the  junior  high  school  opens  up  a 
good   opportunity    for   economy   of    time    in    pre-collegiate 
study.     Altho   this   demand   for   economy   in    time   is 
more  or  less  sporadic  it  is  becoming  more  insistent.     Such  a 
well  known  leader  in  educational    matters  as  S 
mtendent    \.   C.   Sehaeffer  of    Pennsylvania  declares  there 
te  of  two  years  of  time  in  the  amount  now  required 
to  complete  the  twelfth  grade,  or  senior  high  school  ( 

im  for  a  saving  of  t  ra  is  made  even  more 

emphatically   in    the  report  made  two  years  ago  by   the 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  on  1 
Omy   of   Time   in   Ivdueation.4     A    college    graduate,    then, 
must  get  thru  earlier  if  he  desires  to  continue  professi 
study  at  all  in  the  law.  medical,  theological.  engUN 
even   advanced   I  and  be  able  to  set  Up  for 

himself  much  before  he  is  thirt\  M       Not  more  than 

•  ration  ago  two  years  in  a  medical  Or  law  school 
1   quite   long  enough   to  turn   out   a   full  u\ 
:  or  lawyer.      Now,  tin*  are  none  too  much 

for  the  law  i  while  four  years  in   tk<  rhool 

must  be  supplemented  by  a  year,  or  even  two.  in  ho 

he   Ion.  Dg  but  1   public   will 

<1  cordial  welcome  to  the  youthful  doctor. 

s  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  38. 
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The  standard  set  for  admission  to  the  regular  courses 
in  the  best  theological  and  law  schools  demands  at  present 
graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  This  same  require- 
ment held  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  since  its 
founding  is  not  generally  followed,  altho  all  high  class 
medical  schools  do  insist  on  at  least  a  pre-requisite  of  a  two- 
year  college  course,  which  in  turn  must  include  certain 
fundamental  and  scientific  subjects,  thus  meaning  frequently 
three  years  of  college  work.  Likewise  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  preliminary  college  training  for  the  various 
engineering  courses  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  business.  As 
evidence  of  the  last  phase,  I  may  simply  mention  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Companies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
require  college  graduation  before  admitting  candidates  to 
a  specialized  course  of  some  six  months,  preparatory  to  send- 
ing them  out  in  the  various  branches  of  their  business  ac- 
tivities. In  the  quasi  profession  of  teaching,  graduate  work 
in  a  teachers'  college  is  becoming  almost  an  absolute  require- 
ment for  the  better  posts  in  the  high  school  field.  Of 
course,  mention  need  not  be  made  that  a  three-year  post- 
graduate course  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the  college  instructor. 

No  objection  is  made  to  all  the  specialized  study  that 
can  be  possibly  attained  in  the  professional  school;  rather, 
this  sort  of  study  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  thing  absolutely 
needed  is  a  saving  of  time  somewhere  down  the  line.  At 
present  a  number  of  institutions  like  Michigan,  Western 
Reserve,  et  al.,  meet  the  emergency  by  offering  six- year 
combination  courses  in  law  and  medicine.  Just  last  year 
Columbia  University  inaugurated  the  same  scheme  in  the 
Engineering  School.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is  awarded 
at  the  end  of  four  years  and  the  professional  degree  at  the 
completion  of  the  course.  To  avoid  this  necessity  and  to 
keep  the  graduate  of  the  small  college  on  an  age  level  with 
his  contemporary  in  the  college  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, economy  should  be  made  possible  in  his  pre-col- 
legiate  study. 

The  plan  that  would  seem  feasible  to  me  would  be  to 
adapt  the  curriculums  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
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so  tii.it  two  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the  doi  ideal 

requiring  three  to  complct 

ninth  tudy    may   make 

ible  the  lopp  of  another  year  in  the  leni 

il ,  or,  more  likely  itfll,  the  saving  of  .1  Noond  year  may 
idily  come  in  the  /ears  or  eleme 

A,      The    traditional    English,    mat  ln-mat  ics,    language, 

studies   required   in   varying  amounts 

for  the  average  college  could  certainly  be  cove:  lsfac- 

torilv  in  a  five  -year  period  which  allows  for  the  introduction 

of    the    typical    junior    high    school.     The    only    apparent 

ilment  would  be  in  useless  reviewing  and  a  year  of 

The  profound  and  nearly  universal  ignorance  of 

the  average  college  freshman  in  this  latter  subject  would 

little  regret  at  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  indicate  another  advantage  to  be 

gained  in  this  reduction  of  the  college  entrance  age,  altho 

hardly  appropriate  for  the  theme  of  this  paper.     I  refer 

to  the  elimination  of  much  of  the  strenuous  athletic,  social 

and    fraternity   life   that  has   grown   up   among   the   older 

high   school  students  in  imitation   of   that   of   the  college 

student,  but  with  far  less  satisfactory  results. 

Guy  E.  Snavely 
cknt  College 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CULTURAL  COURSE 

In  refusing  hereafter  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  at  the  end  of  the  academic  course,  Amherst 
College  asserts  its  purpose  to  make  the  course  cultural 
rather  than  vocational;  there  is  definitely  a  need  for  such 
training  as  Amherst  proposes  and  her  purpose  is  to  be 
commended.  But  is  the  curriculum  of  Amherst  or  the 
academic  course  in  any  of  our  colleges  such  as  best  to  gain 
the  end  of  culture? 

It  would  seem  not  and  the  following  modification  is 
suggested : 

Certain  studies,  which  may  be  called  intercourse  studies, 
the  aim  of  which  is  clear  and  distinct  speech,  clear  and 
distinct  penmanship  and  a  correct  use  of  English,  are 
fundamentally  necessary.  If  the  man  of  culture  is  to  make 
himself  count,  he  must  be  able  to  hold  intercourse,  grace- 
fully and  adequately,  with  his  fellows;  he  must  have  the 
technique  of  intercourse.  He  must  also  command  one 
or  more  modern  languages  as  the  tools  of  trade  of  culture. 
These  things  are  taught  more  or  less  well  in  the  courses 
now  constituted,  and  no  further  attention  need  here  be 
paid  them  than  the  suggestion  of  their  importance. 

We  may  accept  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  culture 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done 
in  the  world;  a  cultural  or  academic  course  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  give  that  knowledge.  The  academic  courses 
in  general  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  vocational  courses 
in  adapting  means  to  ends.  The  vocational  courses,  the 
development  of  recent  years  only,  have  been  constructed 
in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  and  are  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  men  fit  for  their  particular  work,  but  the  academic 
course  shows  slight  changes  from  the  course  of  a  hundred 
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There  has  b  addition  ol 

i>ut  Greek,  Latin  and  matli  U  form  an  enormom 

lly  in  th< 
I  do  not  befieve  the  cultural 
Ige  of  the  h 
laid  in  the  world,  but  a  jumbled  mass  ol  m*  i 

attempt  is  made  to  conned  the  thi 
one  with  another,  as  they  real!  they  actually 

stand  in  their  known  place  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
To  know  the  development  of  humanity,  to  be  able  to  place 

•  or  principle  in  its  appropriate  place  in  that  develop- 
ment, this  makes  not  only  for  culture,  but  for  that  which 
is  greater  than  culture,  wisdom. 

I  think  that  perhaps  my  own  college  course  and  its  re- 
sult^ may  be  typical.     I  graduated  from  one  of  the  smaller 
England  colleges  in  1880;  the  liberalizing  of  the  cur- 
riculum by  the  introduction  of  elective  studies  was  com- 

ively  new.      I  was  an  average  student,  ranking  about 

the  middle  of  my  class,  and  altho  I  entered  college  younger 

rage,  I  was  interested  in  my  \  I  did  not 

'  it.     I  look  back  with  wonder  at  the  cultui 
the  lack  of  it,  which  the  course  ga,^  .•  'me.     I  had  an  1 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Rom^n  history,  partly  acq 
at  my   preparatory  school,   aiui,  .of   the  ht  I    the 

1  Greece  and  Rome,  but  :i>:ie  at  all  of  Egvpt  or  the 
earlier  civilizations  or  of  pre-hi  owl- 

edge  of  the  history  of  civilization  stopt  abruptly  at  thi 
of  the  Roman  Kmpire;  I  knew  nothing  of  Church  Hi- 
Medieval   continental   history,    the  al   of 
learning  in  Europe,  except  as  England   foH  'it  rt  of 
the  K                                 growth  of  the  cities  and  their  trade. 
med  to  me  to  he  the  one  I              1  count: 

•pe  and  I  knew  pretty  thoroly  the  political  and  consti- 
tutional   history   of    England    and    of    the    United    St. 

i  some  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  ethics,  and 
much    more    witli    the    then    current    theories    of 

my.  in  which  I  was  much  interested.  Of  the  sciences, 
I   knew   the   fundamentals  of  pi  and  chemistry,   but 
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nothing  of  geology.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  sciences,  how  the  discoveries  had  been  made 
and  by  whom,  as  only  the  content  of  the  science  was  taught. 

You  may  perfectly  well  say  that  this  fragmentary  and 
uncoordinated  mass  of  knowledge  was  my  own  fault;  that 
I  should  have  elected  Church  history,  Medieval  art,  general 
continental  history  and  other  studies  to  fill  those  gaps  in 
my  knowledge.  But  that  is  not  the  point:  the  fact  that 
it  was  possible  that  an  average  student  of  open  mind  and 
readiness  to  learn,  could  be  turned  out  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  be  so  lacking  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world,  is  a  sad 
indictment  of  my  curriculum. 

Much  of  my  reading  since  college  days,  except  my  pro- 
fessional reading,  has  been  directed  to  filling  those  awful 
gaps,  where  it  should  have  been  directed  to  amplification  of 
wider  knowledge,  coordinated  and  proportioned.  It  is  to 
suggest  a  means  to  that  end  that  I  write  this  paper. 

Leaving  .out;  of  consideration  as  already  provided  the 
intercourse' *aho!,*toote(  of  trade  studies  I  have  mentioned, 
I, 'suggest  that  all  other  subjects  be  taught  historically; 
I- suggest  not  merely  th&t/Jtiistory  be  fully  taught,  but  that 
pfacticaftty  aiojthfeg;  else;;r;e  taught.  What  I  mean  by 
"practically  ntftWng  else":wjll  appear  in  what  follows. 
••  Th&.ystar^:  jsf-  mankind,  is  the  history  of  an  evolution, 
^o  great*  eVelit*  -occurs  spontaneously;  great  movements 
have  their  beginnings  ajnd  their  stirrings  far  back  and  no 
great  fought  is  without  its  consequences.  This  is  the 
clue  tb.^^wtedge*  V&ings  as  they  are  or  as  they  are  likely 
to  be.  Cause*  and  effect,  effect  and  cause — these  are  the 
things  one  must  know,  whether  he  acts  or  watches.  And 
so  knowing,  he  may  acquire  that  greater  thing,  wisdom. 
I  have  tried  to  suggest  a  curriculum  from  which  a  philosophy 
of  history  may  be  gained,  not  by  direct  teaching,  but 
inferentially,  and  not  by  the  exceptional,  but  by  the  average 
student. 

I  presuppose  entrance  requirements  such  as  now  exist: 
this   means   some   knowledge   of   history,    particularly   of 
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than  culture  demands  and  of  geogi  •  lemcntal  1 ' 

-id  the  like. 

to    the 

exclusion  of  all  other  subjects  for  perhaps  ;l  month,  the 
whole  attention  <>f  the  student  should  be  dire  ■  lec- 

tin- theory  of  evolution  and  to  an  explanation  of 

Ian  of  his  coin  should  learn  that  den 

from    the    simple    to    the   eomplex,   from    the   homogeneous 
e  heterogeneous,  is  quite  as  true  of  the  institutions  of 
society  as  of  the  body  of  the  man;  that  1  nd  effect 

are  as  traceable  in  literature  as  in  physics;  that  thaumaturgk 
and  anthropomorphic  explanations  of  phenomena  are 
valid.  And  there  should  be  aroused  in  his 
mind  that  curiosity  which  is  the  starting  point  of  all 
culture.  His  desire  to  know,  not  only  the  fact,  but  its 
antecedents  and  its  consequents,  should  be  stimula* 

At  the  end  of  this  preliminary  period,  the  student  should 
begin  to  learn  about  primitive  man,  which,  of  course, 
involves  something  of  geology,  enough  to  enable  him  to 
hat  is  the  evidence  of  prehistoric  man  and  why 
the  evidence  is  convincing.  Then  he  should  learn  of  the 
earliest  historic  peoples,  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  the  Aegean  peoples;  not  merely  v. 

ders  or  what  the  conquests,  but  what  were  the  daily  life, 

utions  and  the  organization  of  society,  the  religions, 

the    sculptures,    the    buildings,    the    literature.     And    here 

should  be  copious  use,  preferably  by  the  stereopt 
of  photographs  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  inde- 
ble    explorers    whose     researches     during     the     last 
ve  so  greatly  widened  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
<    are   the   beginnings,   the   seeds   whi 
>  great  trees  in  modern  times. 
When  the  student  enters  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman 
domination  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,   he  enters  a 
riod.     But  the  skeleton  of  the  history  of  the  states 
of  Greece  and  the  Empire  of  Rome  should  be  clothed  with 
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the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  their  wonderful  architecture, 
their  poetry,  their  athletics,  their  music;  Roman  com- 
merce and  road  building  are  more  important  than  the  deeds 
of  the  emperors. 

If  I  am  met  with  the  objection  that  the  teaching  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  freshman  year  is  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  freshman  intellect,  I  answer  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  urging  the  teaching  of  Greek  or  any  other  philosophy 
at  this  particular  time,  at  least  in  any  systematic  manner; 
it  surely  is  not  beyond  the  freshman  intellect  to  distinguish 
the  method  of  Plato  from  the  method  of  Aristotle  and  therein 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  Bacon  and  for 
modern  scientific  methods  of  ascertaining  truth. 

I  am  presupposing  that  the  whole  course  of  four  years 
will  be  coordinated;  and  that  Professor  A.  will  recognize 
that  Professor  B.  did  say  something  which  was  important 
and  which  Professor  A.  proceeds  to  recall  in  a  brief  review. 
The  tying  together,  even  at  a  cost  of  wearisome  repetition, 
is  vital. 

The  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  largely  concern  the 
church;  and  while  the  course  will  necessarily  be  brief,  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  crusades,  the  building  of  cathedrals, 
the  domination  of  the  church  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people, 
the  first  stirs  of  modern  Europe  can  not  be  understood  with- 
out a  clear  comprehension  of  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the 
growth  of  Christianity  and  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  These  last  matters  are  causal;  that  is  their  vital 
connection  with  later  events. 

In  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  student  will  enter  a 
period  which  is  not  only  rich  in  art,  literature  and  archi- 
tecture, but  which  can  be  more  richly  taught  by  the  stere- 
opticon.  I  suggest  that  a  very  copious  use  be  made  of 
brief  biographies.  In  fact,  I  would  have  a  professor  of 
biographies  whose  sole  work  should  be  to  parallel  the  general 
work  of  his  associates  with  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of 
the  period. 

A  word  about  encyclopedias:  the  encyclopedia  habit 
should  be  taught.     Not  only  should  the  student  investigate 
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.  but  ii  a  prom 

CUlii  ftCh  him  how  t<  it. 

Hw  b  of  Charles  I  of  England,   1648, 

might  mark  the  end  of  the  b  foe  the  sophomore 

With   that  '.   perhaps,   begins   the   history  of 

modern  democracy.     Yet  from  now  onward  political  e •. 

while  important  coming  of  less  cult  than 

the   sciences.      The   Bdentific   and    material   progress  of   the 

nineteenth    century    is    of    such    transcendent    importance 

emphasis   upon    it   is   desirable.     How 

be    taught?      I    answer    in    the    same    manner 

as    I    have    indicated    for    other    manifestations    of    human 

activity;  in  other  words,  historically.     It  is  more  important  to 

know  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen 

than    what    were    the    qualities   of    that    chemical    element. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  content  of  the  science  should  not 

be   taught;   quite   the   contrary,    the   content   is   culturally 

important  and  the  history  can  not  be  understood  without 

knowledge   of   the   matters   which    the   science   comprises. 

Hut    the  -   less  important   in   culture 

than   the   combined   knowledge   of  the   sci«  id   of   its 

lopment.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the  student 

will  remember   the   content   better  by  association  of   the 

in  its  history. 

I  shall  be  accused  of  proposing  a  method  by  which  only 

ring  knowledge  is  acquired.     To  that  I  promptly 

ilty,  but  with  this  extenuating  plea,  that  on  the 

whole,   after   the  lapse  of  ten  or  twenty   or  thirty   years, 

I   will  not  only   have   a   wider  knowledge   than    I   can  gain 

under  the  present  curriculum,  but  I  will  have  gained  two 
re  of  incalculable  value  in  my  subsequent 

intellectual    life.      The    first,    a    eoinprei  x   of   the 

activities  of  man  in  civilization  with  a  knowledge  of  causes 

second,  as  a  corollary,  the  ability  justly   to 

Value  and   place  a  man.  a  deed  or  a  book,   an  institution 

in  relation  to  other  things.       In  acquiring  them, 

tttdent  will  likewise  gain  that  discipline,  that  ability  to 
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think,  which  are  also  aims  of  college  training,  for  in  my 
opinion  analysis  and  exposition  are  more  valuable  for 
discipline  than  mathematics. 

What  I  have  suggested  in  the  foregoing  plan  is  of  course 
not  all  that  should  be  taught;  I  have  said  nothing  of  such 
vital  things  as  civics  or  philosophy.  They,  of  course, 
should  be  included  and  they  too  can  be  taught  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sciences.  There  should  also  be  room  for 
elective  studies,  but  the  time  allotted  to  them  should  not 
exceed,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of  the  student's  time.  Roughly, 
I  should  think  six-  or  seven-tenths  should  be  given  to  the 
historical  course  as  I  have  suggested  it,  two-  or  three- tenths 
to  scholar's  technique  and  intercourse  studies,  and  one- 
tenth  to  electives.  The  professor  or  instructor  should  re- 
alize not  only  that  he  is  teaching  a  fragment  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world,  but 
that  his  fragment  is  not  necessarily  the  most  important 
fragment  and  that  it  is  vitally  related  to  other  fragments 
which  he  keeps  in  mind  and  presents,  more  or  less  cursorily, 
to  his  students.  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  result, 
for  the  student,  would  not  only  be  better  knowledge,  but 
a  better  discipline  and  a  better  method  of  handling  himself 
and  his  knowledge.  He  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  whole, 
of  the  great  movements,  the  development  of  mankind  and 
its  activities.  So  will  he  become  better  equipt  for  his 
business  of  life,  and  a  better  citizen. 

It  is  Amherst's  aim  to  produce  men  who  will  be  of  value 
to  their  country  and  to  humanity,  an  aim  of  wide  and, 
perhaps,  necessarily  indefinite  scope.  How  can  she  do 
this  better  than  by  producing  men  of  wide  and  coordinated 
knowledge;  men  whose  whole  subsequent  intellectual  effort 
is  an  amplification  and  not  a  correction  of  college-acquired 
knowledge? 

Henry  Wickes  Goodrich 

New  York 
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WHERi:  THi:  COLLEGE   FAILS 

Long  th<  thai  ha1  ntly  been  prefi 

igainst  the  colleges  there  is  one  that  will  not  down.    The 

ing   of   letter-writing,   a  province   of   the   secondary 

ils,  the  manufacture  of  profound  scholars  out  of  nice 
but  indifferent  young  men,  the  province  of  nobody,  and 
the  creation  of  immortal  authors,  the  province  of  God, 
tat  ions  which  need  not  be  discust.  Yet  there  is 
a  feeling  among  the  more  careful  observers  of  our  American 
colleges  that  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  The 
situation  is  having  investigation  whether  it  deserves  it  or 
not.  One  distinguished  college  president  favors  fewer 
years  at  college;  others,  working  for  the  same  end,  recom- 
mend a  diminution,  not  of  the  college  years  particularly, 
but  of  the  school  years.1     Still,  desirable  as  it  may  be  to 

time,  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  save  and  to  build 
strength.  A  careful  student  of  education  came  much  nearer 
the  vital  issue  when  he  pointed  out,  some  years  ago,  that  in 
undergraduate  instruction  the  boy,  not  the  professor  or 
the  subject,  should  be  the  centre  "of  reference."2  Sim- 
ilarly, Mr.  Perkins  says,  with  ominous  futurity,  that  "the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  one  taught  will  be  increasingly 

ted  upon.' 
It  is  quite  possible,  hi  .to  make  the  student  the 

ire  of  reference"   in  both   curriculum   and  choice  of 

ssors  and  yet  in  point  of  method  to  make  the  teacher 
rather  than   the  boy  the  chief  consideration.      It  is  just 

in  the  methods  of  college  teaching,  that  the  failure  is 

1  See  especially  The  Schoolboy's  Two  Lost  Years,  by  Henry  A.  Perkins, 
in  Ths  Yale  review  for  October,  19 13. 

1  The  Problem  of  College  Pedagogy,  by  Abraham  Flexner,  in  The  Atlantic 
monthly  for  June,  1909. 
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conspicuous.3  It  is  not  only  a  negative  failure,  but  some- 
times it  amounts  to  a  positive  failure — that  is,  actually 
thwarts  the  implied  purpose  of  the  teaching.  To  under- 
stand clearly  just  where  the  discussion  stands  it  is  important 
to  state  what  methods  are  being  followed.  This  implies 
two  other  questions:  What  do  the  colleges  pretend  to  do? 
What  does  the  public  expect? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  an  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  for  most  colleges  make  no  avowal.  It  is  generally 
indicated,  nevertheless,  by  their  curriculums,  methods, 
and  traditions,  that  they  hope  to  give  the  undergraduate 
whatever  information  he  may  desire,  to  force  him  to  accept 
a  little  that  he  may  not  desire,  and  to  send  him  forth  with 
the  urbanity,  openness  of  mind,  and  sense  for  literary 
tradition  commonly  covered  by  the  vague  word,  culture. 

What  does  the  public  expect  ?  In  spite  of  the  rather  large 
demand  for  narrowly  practical  instruction,  no  one,  I  be- 
lieve, will  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  the  public  taken 
by  and  large  sees  the  value  of  the  cultural  side.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  emphasis :  the  parent  tends  to  say  that 
the  boy  should  no  doubt  study  Latin  even  if  he  is  going  to 
be  a  merchant;  the  college  tends  to  say  that  he  should 
study  Latin  especially  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  merchant. 
In  regard  to  the  other  point,  academic  information,  the 
public  does  not  care  two  straws.  Perhaps  it  ought,  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  made  to,  but  such  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  deifying  academic  information  in  college.  Even  in 
China,  where  the  parent  as  well  as  the  student  was  made 
for  a  while  to  swallow  the  fiction,  the  authorities  have 
faced  the  facts  and  abolished  their  examination  booths, 
those  vast  anachronisms.  What  the  public  does  unre- 
lentingly expect,  however,  is  that  the  boy  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  his  intellectual  powers.  If  the  college 
pretends  to  make  provision  for  such  development,  it  seems 
in  many  cases  to  forget,  even  to  thwart,  its  pretensions. 

3  To  say  that  any  single  college  fails  entirely  in  this  respect  is  of  course 
absurd.  My  contention  considers  the  majority  of  college  teaching  and 
assumes,  as  the  "centre  of  reference,"  neither  remarkable  scholars  nor  mere 
time-servers,  but  the  average  undergraduate. 
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In  other  words,  classe  the  mo  ocondti 

the  dei  elopmcnl  of  tl  ige  boy.     ] 

with  t!  of  the  I 

room,  th<  minimum  it  is  ahn< 

\  doping  the  uninterested  boy.    The  p 
room      There  most  of  the  b 

rnment,  economics,  history,  fin  tture 

and  philosophy,  i 

by  hearing  recitations.     It  is  true  that  tl 
dons  of  advanced  students,  the  work  in  many  laboratory 

and  field  courses,  and  certain  features  of  language  and  com- 
position  con;  ortnnitv   to   the 

student  to  develop  his  powers  <>■  ition,  reasoning  and 

in   tlu-  hulk  of  undergraduate  courses   the 
instructor,  not  the  student,  takes  part.     The  lectin- 
such  work  i.  :  force  be  more  or  less  popular,   full  of 

nation  which  anyone,  if  he  half  cared,  could  find  for 
If.     The   undergraduate   will   probably   learn   it,    but 
he  will  rarely  use  it  except  for  examination  purposes,  and, 
since  in   the  learning  of  it  he  does  not  often  go  thru  an 
tional   i  it   serves  neither  a  vocational   nor  a 

cultural  end.  A  freshman,  more  critical  than  the  usual 
recently  asked  me  about  a  rather  popular  course 
in  one  of  our  large  universities.  Upon  my  making  the 
ordinary  reply,  that  it  was  a  good  introductory  course,  that 
the  informat;  rather  elementary  and  already  printed 

in  many  book-,  but  that  the  lecturer  was  a  charming  spe 
the   youth   remarked   quickly.    "I    should    think   you    would 
'11   to  read  it  Up  and  spend   the-  rest  of  your  time  lis- 
tening to  good  musfc 

The  above  comment  is  quoted  here  not  merely  because 

ir  criticism  of  the  lecture  system,  but  because  the 

it  was  unusually  perspicacious  for  a  f: 

man.     Few  undergradual  in-  of  then 

mind  .-.Inch  argues,  not   that   they  should  be  lec- 

but  that  they  should  be  gi\  s  to  de- 

to   promote     rather    than    retard    that 

D   they  may   form  opinions.      For  we  must 
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not  forget  what  the  average  boy  thinks  he  comes  to  college 
for.  In  the  old  days  things  may  have  been  different. 
Nowadays  nearly  everyone  who  can  goes  to  college,  and  we 
have  the  present  facts  to  face.  If  the  college  will  not  exist 
for  the  few,  the  intellectual  aristocracy,  then  it  must  suit 
its  instruction  to  the  many.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
social  and  athletic  situation,  a  thing  refreshingly  real  if 
overdone,  to  which  the  boy  turns  with  a  whole  heart.  For 
the  rest,  he  knows  that  if  he  passes  a  sufficient  number  of 
examinations  he  shall  get  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  degree 
of  A.B., — " able-bodied,"  perhaps?  He  may  pretend  to 
himself  that  he  is  vitally  interested  in  many  things  which 
he  quickly  proceeds  to  forget,  but  that  is  largely  the  bustle 
of  self-importance :  he  likes,  temporarily,  to  know  what  the 
great  professor  knows,  just  as  the  little  child  likes  to  ape 
its  daddy.  Statistics,  to  be  sure,  have  shown4  that  the 
majority  of  students  do  not  elect  "snap"  courses,  but  really 
choose  with  some  interest.  Starting  with  this  fledgling 
interest,  however,  they  are  so  treated  to  a  course  of  benumb- 
ing lectures  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  lose 
any  vital  interest.  If  they  did  not,  they  would  remember 
the  information  beyond  the  examination  and  would  follow 
it  up  in  further  investigation;  instead,  they  bend  their 
minds  on  "getting  by." 

In  the  better  instances  no  doubt  the  lecture  method  gives 
the  student  a  fine  inspiration,  sometimes  from  the  subject, 
sometimes  from  the  personality  of  the  professor.  Still, 
even  in  these  instances,  tho  an  exact  measurement  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  impossible,  it  is  worth  wondering 
whether  the  diluted  inspiration  of  such  gregarious  contact 
is  equal  to  the  unwatered  inspiration  that  comes  from  direct, 
individual  contact.5  In  the  majority  of  cases,  moreover, 
the  lecture  method  does  not  act  as  an  inspiration.  About 
all  it  accomplishes  is  to  make  the  student  a  leaky  receptacle 
for  relatively  valueless  information.     For  there  is  surely 

4  Paul  H.  Hanus:  A  modern  school,  p.  287  f. 

5  The  objection  of  large  classes  is  beside  the  point,  for  in  many  colleges 
we  have  one  instructor  to  every  ten  students;  if  these  instructors  were  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  boy,  the  supply  would  be  adequate. 
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intention   that    information   rememb  th   quesT 

11  the  examination  and  then  speedily 

•ten    has   any    value    it    it    I  date    n. 

aeth  ity,   it'  it   doefl  not    mci:  h.      In 

11  v  great 
t   you  gel  Erorn  what  you  learn  b  from  learnta 
you  get  it  by  the  i  of  your  mind." 

Nei  then,  it  is  had  enough  for  professors  to  exercise 

their  own  wits  at  a  time  when,  if  they  are  really  tear' 
might  i  1  >1>  encourage  the  boy  to 

Hut  what  is  the  positive  evil  of  the  lecture  method? 

In  the  first  place,  by  setting  both  the  learner  and  the  learned 

lit,  it  skives  the  former  usually,  and  the  latter 

times,  a  false  idea  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  life. 
How  many  an  undergraduate  who  for  a  while  has  regarded 

quipment  of  the  professor  as  "loads  of  learned  lumber" 
has  been  surprized  on  meeting  the  same  man  at  close  range 
to  discover  that  the  learned  lumber  was  part  of  a  living 

not  lumber  at  all!  vSimilarly,  the  lecture  method  tends 
to  give  the  student  a  false  idea  of  culture;  it  encourages 
him  in  the  belief  that  culture  can  somehow  be  amassed, 
like  material  wealth;  he  fails  to  realize  clearly  that  culture, 
to  be  possest,  must  have  entered  into  his  soul,  become  his 
daily  expression,  part  of  him.  Finally,  the  lecture  method 
in  its  worst  form  not  only  fails  to  stimulate,  but  sometimes 

aits,  the  growth  of  the  student.  For  the  young  man 
who  frequent ly  begins  his  work  with  a  fledgling  interest 
does  not  get  a  fair  chance  to  follow  up  his  interest  and, 
being  not  very  critical,  he  accepts  conditions  as  he  finds 
them.  The  lecturer  is  the  only  one  who  really  gets  an 
Unimpeded  chance  to  grow.  Yet  the  boy.  not  the  lecturer, 
subsidizes  the  venture 

The    so-called    alt  of    the    lecture    method,    the 

;.  produces  no  better  results.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  too  limited  in  scope;  it  gives  little  chance  for  the  ap- 
preh*  ussion  of  complex  ideas,  and  it  there- 

fore usually  degenerates  into  a  schoolboy  quiz.     Moreover, 
re  method,  it  allows  a  continuous  performance 
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only  to  the  instructor.  Further,  an  '  'old-fashioned"  reci- 
tation puts  even  more  emphasis  than  the  lecture  does  on 
information  as  opposed  to  knowledge  and  power,  and  the 
student,  condemned  to  isolated  sentences  learns  to  value 
memory  above  intelligence.  The  combination  of  lecture 
and  quiz,  now  found  at  many  colleges,  eliminates  perhaps 
many  of  the  defects  of  both  methods,  but  still  retains 
the  main  defects:  the  lecturer  is  the  central  performer, — 
and  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  temporary  retention  of  in- 
formation. 

It  is  indeed  with  eager  reservations  that  one  makes  such 
a  sweeping  charge  against  methods  in  college  classes. 
There  is  a  certain  class  in  Shakespeare  that  many  remember 
for  its  vigorous,  stimulating  discussions.  Among  the 
graduates  of  Harvard,  fortunate  ones  remember  with 
warmth  another  class  in  Dante  whence  they  carried  an 
imperishable  inspiration.  Others,  if  they  attended  the 
same  college  as  I,  recall  no  doubt  the  hours  in  a  certain 
philosophy  course,  where  the  professor  seemed  to  have  taken 
for  his  motto  the  final  description  of  the  true  scholar: 
"And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche."  In  spite 
of  these  men,  however,  and  many  others  who  by  the  quality 
of  their  work  almost  redeem  the  quantity  of  the  rest,  the 
methods  in  college  classes  do  not  seem  generally  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  boy's  growth. 

Exact  statistics,  if  they  existed,  would  be  of  little  value 
here.  Any  college  graduate,  by  consulting  his  own  ex- 
perience, can  confirm  sufficiently  the  statement  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  he  was  lectured  at.  If  he  will  take 
the  pains  to  investigate,  moreover,  he  will  find  that,  with 
a  few  bright  exceptions,  the  same  method  continues.  In- 
deed, it  is  so  common  that  many  may  well  question,  not 
whether  it  exists,  but  whether  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  best 
method.  The  trouble,  it  is  too  commonly  supposed,  is 
with  the  choice  of  instructors,  not  with  the  method;  it  is 
assumed  that  the  right  instructors  would  lecture  with 
reference  to  their  listeners.  So  no  doubt  they  would,  as 
many  already  do,  but  the  situation    would  not  be  vastly 


he  old  n 
ined      'I 

r\\  it  is  ,iii  right,  that  it  is  so  oommoi 

must  be  a  good  it.     It 

in   eloquenl  m, 

would  t:  dl    The  real  point 

value  of  the  method  it 
To  ans?  tl\  such  a  quest  ible, 

e  have  ao  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  measure 
of  retardation  or  stimulation  under  diffi 
methods,  and  so  many  I  iffect  the  compl 

t  would  be  useless  to  argue  from  individual  fa 
In  this  as  in  similar  questions,  we  are  forced  to  move  by 
inference    from   generally  pted    principles.     The   uni- 

I  law.  that  production  is  necessary  to  growth,  applies 

II  to  tin  mind  as  to  the  body.6     Production,  more 
actually    preceded    by    consumption,     is    practically 

simultaneous   with    it.    at    least  consumption    without  pro- 
on  of  anything  but  waste  is  impossible  for  more  than 
rv   short    time.     Any    system   of   teaching,    therefore, 
which  retards  and  practically  stops  production  must  soon 
(1    consumption    too, — that    is,  must    retard    growth. 
And  tho  it  may  be  urged  that  conferences,  reports  on  out- 
side reading,  and  theses  supply  the  need  for  the  prodm 
stimulated  by  the  lecture  system,  these  forms  of  expression 
muted  as  much  more  than  by-products;  the 
student  needs  a  chance  for  daily,  oral  expression  just  as 
much  as  the  instructor  ;  Moreover,  it  is  not  com- 

ply clear  that  the  consumption  in  the  lecture  room  is 
great.       If  the  college  graduate  will  again  consult  his 
he  will  conjure  up  no  doubt  a  good  many  eager, 

hut  he  will  remember,   too,   the   fello 
who  drowsed    thro    the  quiet   hours  in  the  lecture 
Die  on  his  left  who  read  the  newspaper  and  the 
ul  children  in  front  who  dispelled  by  a  game  of 

It  is  idle  to  object  that  such  intellectual  I 

•S<  :kl<l  Osborn:    Huxley    and   Education:     "Prodi: 

means  as  well  as  the  chief  end  of  education." 
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should  not  go  to  college.     The  fact  is  they  go;  the  college 
seems  almost  glad  to  have  them. 

Surely,  one  thinks,  there  must  be  some  strong  argument 
in  answer  to  this  facile  inference  that  the  lecture  system 
does  not  educate.  If  it  is  an  evil  it  could  hardly  have  been 
tolerated  by  so  many  intelligent  educators  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  really  that  the  evil  is  tolerated  so  much 
as  that  a  condition  which  does  not  exist  is  pre-supposed. 
The  colleges,  in  other  words,  do  not  seek  another  system, 
but  rather  attempt  to  administer  the  old  system  wisely. 
Their  efforts,  however,  may  be  largely  futile  if  the  old  system 
is  pernicious.  They  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  not  per- 
nicious, but  they  do  not  adduce  substantial  proof.  Such 
objections  as  the  unwillingness  or  unfitness  of  many  instruc- 
tors to  follow  any  other  method  are  temporary  reasons 
rather  than  conclusive  arguments,  for  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  follow  a  more  vital  method  and  in  the  few  cases 
where  departure  has  been  tried  both  students  and  instructors 
are  enthusiastic.  Similarly,  the  difficulty  of  administering 
any  other  system  is  only  a  temporary  reason.  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  change  over  night.  A  professor  confronted 
by  two  hundred  sophomores  and  inadequately  assisted 
can  do  little  by  himself,  but  there  are  many  courses  in  which 
this  difficulty  does  not  arise,  and  other  courses,  after  a 
period  of  years,  could  be  organized  on  the  same  basis.7 
The  present  condition  is  as  if  the  college  said  that  the  man 
who  wants  to  study  Sanskrit  may  have  the  best  sort  of 
instruction,  tho  he  probably  does  not  need  it,  whereas  the 
man  who  wants  a  general  course  in  literature  or  history, 
who  needs  instruction  and  who,  representing  the  majority, 
has  a  right  to  consideration,  must  take  his  education  at 
long  range.  There  is  a  further  reason,  commercially  rather 
than  pedagogically  sound:  that  boys  do  not  have  to  go  to 
college,  that,  if  they  choose  to  go,  they  must  take  what  they 
get;  but  everyone  knows  that  the  uncritical  boy  assumes 
pathetically  that  all  is  for  the  best. 

7  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  large  universities,  in  spite  of  their  numbers, 
have  been  the  pioneers. 
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as  pari  of  tin-  dreary  game.     The  young 
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ptfl  it   as  a  condition  of  his  tenure  of 
And  the  unthinking  parent,  lured  by  the  ad\ 

ions  of  athletics  and  societies,  does  not  question 
11  educators,  with  a  few  dawning  excep- 
at  it  as  inevitable.     They  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
student  goes  to  hear  lectttrefl  in  college  courses  as  eagerly 
as  the  public  goes  to  hear  ' 'popular"  lectures  given  outside 
halls.     They  forget  that  the  audience  at  such 
lectures  is  made  up  of  starved  intellects,  which  desire  the 
lectures.     They  seem  to  forget,  too,  that  young  instructors 
are  not  at  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance,  sacred  reposi- 
-    of    that    just-discovered    wisdom    of    the    ancients, 
muses  sought  out  by  eager  youths  who  have  perhaps 
tramped  barefoot  across  a  continent.      Foreign  professors 
lay  some  such  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  but  the 
college  compels  our  boys  to  attend.     Do  lecturers  never 
stop  early,  and,  so  stopping,  do  they  never  notice  the  clear 
>n  the  faces  of  even  the  most  attentive? 
There  is  no  quarrel,  of  course,  with  lectures,  but  with 
the  lecture  system.     Lectures  naturally  ought  to  have  an 
important  place  in  any  college.     It  is  when  they  take  the 
place  of  thinking  rather  than  supplement  and  encourage 
it  that  they  do  harm.     The  tutorial  system  found  at  some 
colleges  is  in  many  ways  a  promising  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but  even  here  the  tutors  too  often  defeat  their  op- 
portunity by  lecturing  at  their  small  groups  thus  repro- 
ig  the  large  evil  in  miniature.     As  yet,  in  spite  of  prom- 
eptions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  college  has 
1  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of  its  students 
in  proportion  to  reasonable  expectation. 

It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  the  lecture  system  would  not 
be  so  obvious  a  failure  if  there  were  no  other  way;  th 
it  would  be  the  best  we  could  do.     But  there  is  another  way, 
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— a  way  which  has  succeeded  in  kindergarten,  secondary 
school,  graduate  school  and  actual  life,  but  which  has  been 
excluded,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  from  the  four  years 
of  undergraduate  training.  The  method  to  which  I  refer 
is  essentially  as  old  as  Socrates.  "His  rule  that,  to  educate 
a  youth,  the  less  we  think  for  him  and  the  more  he  thinks 
for  himself  the  better,  is  the  root  of  the  true  modern  spirit, 
because  it  is  the  first  step  toward  production."8  It  is  a 
method  which  has  long  been  familiar  in  laboratory  work, 
but  which  many  have  considered  inapplicable  to  most  sub- 
jects. The  idea  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
growth  depends  on  production  assumes  merely  that  the 
student  shall  produce  while  he  is  learning.  To  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Osborn,  the  great  advocate  of  this 
method,  "It  is  the  outflow  from  the  mind,  rather  than  the 
inflow  to  the  mind;  the  acquisition  of  the  centrifugal 
rather  than  the  centripetal  power."  Emerson  meant 
the  same  thing  when  he  said,  "All  men  stand  in  need  of 
expression.  In  love,  in  art,  in  politics,  in  labor,  in  games, 
we  study  to  utter  our  secret." 

Many,  however,  granting  the  value  of  class  discussions 
have  struck  their  flag  when  the  class,  given  a  topic  for  dis- 
cussion, simply  did  not  discuss.  And  failing  there,  they  have 
gone  back  to  the  lecture  method  instead  of  attempting  to 
find  some  means  to  stimulate  the  class  to  discussion.  It  is 
as  tho  one  should  pour  water  thru  a  sieve  because  one  can 
not  get  it  to  boil. 

The  "productive  idea"  applied  to  the  classroom  means, 
of  course,  many  variations  of  method  as  well  as  an  alert 
and  sympathetic  teacher.  A  fair  illustration,  however, 
of  a  common  situation  would  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
Each  student  given  a  particular  feature  of  the  subject  to 
look  up  reports  to  the  class,  which  discusses  his  report  to 
whatever  extent  seems  profitable.  The  student  thinks  for 
himself  instead  of  being  told  what  to  think;  he  becomes 

8  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  The  seven  factors  of  education,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  June,  1906 — an  excellent  exposition  of  the  "productive 
idea." 
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relatively  expert   In  one  feature  of  his    ui>:> 
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the  centrifugal  teacher  takes  die  pupils  into  thi 
him,  he  may  even  pretend  to  di  id  call  for  a  rescue." 

He  becomes  neither  an  inquisitor  as  of  old  nor  a  mere 
phonograph  as  too  often  nt.  but  a  guide,  phi! 

and  friend.     Most  of  the  talking  is  still  done  by  him  as 
mid  be,  but  it  is  always  apposite:  it  proceeds  from  the 
-  of  the  studem  stimulated  by  what 

thought,  and  in  turn  stimulates  further  thought 
on  their  part — goes  them  one  better  as  it  were;  leads  them, 
does  not  proceed  mutteringly  by  alien  paths. 

'shorn,   it  is  true,  has  done  his  work  chiefly 

Og  graduate  students,  but  he  himself  has  said  that  he 

the    method    will    succeed    with    younger    pupils. 

Indeed,    the    Montessori    method   amounts   fundamentally 

to  the  same  thing;  in  several  secondary  schools  the  boys  have 

profited    by    practically    this    method;9  it    is    universally 

followed  in  graduate  schools;  and  finally,  it  is  inexorably 

the    means    and    end    of   successful    life    after   graduation. 

Further,   tho  the  physical  world  is  not  an  exact  analogy 

for  the  intellectual  world,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  athletics, 

Ear  too  real  to  admit  of  academic  artificiality,  the  boy  does 

not  get    his    knowledge    beforehand,   but   while   he   plays. 

arning  all   about  punting   without   ever   trying  to 

punt!     The  athUte   must   develop   physical 

tion   increases;  the  student,    if   he   is   to   g 
must  develop  intellectual  dexterity  in  the  same  way. 

Tin  ivions  .  d  to  SUCfa  B  method  in  the  class- 

is   that    it    is    too   haphazard,    that    you    ;  irself 

tting  the  main  theorem  and  spending  all  vmir  tii: 

however,   is    not    valid    if    the 

tsonabk  amount  of  m  se,  if 

what  he  sets  out  to  be, — master  of  the  situation      Such 

•  A  very  different  tfcfall  from  a  cleverly  conducted  recitation. 
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an  objection,  moreover,  too  often  assumes  that  intellectual 
growth  is  stimulated  by  subjects  presented  in  their  logical, 
rather  than  in  their  natural,  order;  yet  it  has  long  been 
an  accepted  theory  of  teaching  that  the  subject  as  the  in- 
structor sees  it  in  retrospect  is  usually  not  in  the  proper 
form  for  the  student  who  has  the  whole  question  before 
him.  Life,  after  all,  is  haphazard  in  its  momentary  ex- 
pressions ;  that  it  shall  not  become  wholly  wayward  the  boy 
has  been  given:  first  of  all,  a  mind  which  tends  of  itself 
towards  right  thinking;  next,  parents  who  may  control 
his  growth  during  childhood;  and  finally,  instructors  who 
may  control  him  at  college.  But  for  instructors  to  pre- 
scribe the  working  of  his  mind,  especially  when  they  boast 
of  an  elective  system,  is  as  perverse  as  for  parents  to  try 
to  force  the  child  to  be  like  them.  Further,  those  good 
souls  who  fear  that  anything  but  the  most  rigid  and  orthodox 
instruction  will  not  insure  the  boy's  learning  the  things 
which  they  believe  he  must  learn  before  he  is  allowed  to 
die  may  be  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  he  picks  up  about 
as  much  information  by  one  method  as  by  another.  In 
addition,  if  he  uses  the  information  by  vital  discussion 
of  it,  he  has  gone  thru  an  educational  exercise. 

It  will  be  objected  by  some,  of  course,  that  the  world  is 
already  full  enough  of  half-baked  ideas,  that  the  student, 
like  the  child  of  our  grandparents,  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  There  can  be  little  more,  however,  than  disci- 
plinary value  to  this  doctrine,  for  by  it  the  process  of  edu- 
cation in  other  stages,  as  well  as  a  law  of  nature,  is  con- 
tradicted. Moreover,  to  what  Stevenson  called  "the 
philosophic  eye,"  any  ideas  may  be  said  to  be  half-baked. 
The  cynic  who  deplores  the  foolish  utterances  of  youth 
never  stops,  with  "philosophic  eye,"  to  deplore  his  own 
utterances. 

A  more  potent  objection,  at  least  at  first  glance,  is  that 
under  such  a  system  as  I  am  now  advocating  the  students 
would  merely  "sit  back"  and  do  nothing.  This  objection 
considers  chiefly  the  time-servers  who  do  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  sitting  back  under  the  lecture  system.     It  is  true 
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The  most   valid  objection  tO  any  other  method  than  the 
lectin  m  is  that  scholarship  among  professors  might 

It  has  often  enough  been  urged  that  the 
of  instructors  with  reference  to  their  breadth  of  culture 
r  than  with  reference  to  their  scholarship  in  a  special 
field,  would  result  perhaps  in  better  undergraduate  teaching, 
but  would  almost  certainly  take  the  edge  off  scholarship. 
In  other  words,  there  is  the  very  grave  danger  of  "pop- 
ularizing"  education  in  order  to  make  it  apparently  success- 
ful. This  is  a  practical  obstacle  because  in  short-sighted 
it  would  often  stand  in  the  way  of  scholarship: 
administrators,  zealous  to  get  good  teachers,  would  forget 
or  minimize  the  importance  of  scholarship;  and  then  the 
classroom  would  be  indeed  full  of  half-baked  ideas.      The 

-hort  sightedness  of  this  view  is  its  condemna 
It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  only  a  narrow, 
secondary  school  conception  of  teaching  could  tolerate  a 
diminished  scholarship;  one  has  only  to  turn  to  teaching  in 
;ools  for  confirmation.  Nor  would  teaching 
une  more  of  the  instructor's  time  and  energy  than 
good  lecturing  does.     If  the  kind  of  researeh  be  constd 

not   wholly   unreasonable   to  imagine   that   a  change 
from    the    lecture    system     to     classroom    teaching    D 

for  increased   vitality   in   scholarship.     Finally,    any 

fundamental   difficulty   could   be   nut    if  colleges  and   uni- 

wnuld  frankly  recognize  their  separate  functions. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  attempted  to  show 

1  point  in  which  the  college  conspicuously  fails  is  the 

method  of  instruction;  that  the  lecture  systen.  cally 

univi  :  Stimulative     and     often    preventive   of 
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growth  on  the  part  of  the  student;  that  the  adherence  to 
this  method  has  been  the  result,  not  of  intelligent  inves- 
tigation, but  of  benumbing  custom;  and  that  a  logical 
solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  adopting  a  method  which 
has  proved  at  once  reasonable  and  practicable.  In  con- 
clusion, the  absurdity  of  the  present  situation  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  change  can  be  better  understood  by 
forgetting  institutions  and  discussing,  in  its  simplest  form, 
the  process  of  education. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  a  family  forced,  as  was  often  the 
case  not  long  ago,  to  conduct  its  school  at  home.  Our 
hypothetical  family  must  be  of  the  present  day,  however, 
to  save  it  from  an  archaic  conception  of  its  work;  and  we 
must  assume,  of  course,  that  the  father  or  mother  is  as  ideal 
a  parent  as  the  college  pretends  to  be  a  foster-parent.  In 
such  a  family,  no  matter  to  how  advanced  a  stage  the  work 
is  carried,  the  educational  method  would  never  lose  itself 
in  systematic  lecturing.  Each  child,  under  the  stimulus 
of  guiding  suggestion,  would  do  its  own  work  and  its  own 
thinking.  The  mental  development  would  be  as  great  as 
heredity  and  the  narrow  environment  would  allow.  Now 
let  us  go  a  step  further  and  imagine  a  few  sons  of  neighbors 
coming  in  to  join  the  class.  At  once  the  complication  of 
organization  arises,  if  as  yet  in  miniature,  but  the  wise 
parent  still  proceeds  according  to  a  natural  method,  stim- 
ulating the  search  for  information,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  intelligence,  insisting  on  production  to  make  the  mind 
hungry  for  fresh  nutriment.  We  take  another  step  and  find 
the  father  too  occupied  or  too  ignorant  for  the  advanced 
work,  and  the  growing  community  too  complex  for  such 
household  tuition.  Tho  the  resulting  school  and  college 
demand  an  organization  which  may  easily  obscure  the 
vital  issue,  the  student's  mind,  still  in  an  individual,  will 
grow  only  by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  it  grew  in 
the  primitive  household:  production  thru  vital  contact  with 
other  minds. 

Walter  S.  Hinchman 

Groton  School 
Groton,  Mass. 
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What  the  world  feared  has  come  to  pass.    The  work  of 
civilization  lies  ruined,  and  Europe  remains  plunged  in  the 

!    of   war.      1914,    1915,    1916-  that    is    now    the    third 
to  be  marked  red  in  the  calendar.      Where  will  be  the 

end  of  it? The  nations  are  tense  in  a  last  effort. 

All    Europe,    gript    in    a    vise  of  steel,  is  atremble   with  the 
strain;  the  bearings  are  overheated  and  the  boiler  at  times 
tens   to  explode.     Every  muscle  is  taut;  men   g 
teeth,  choking  down  their  cries  and  groans,  making 

.  waiting,  for  the  last  grim  struggle, and  yet,  who 

knows  whether  even  this  will  be  the  last!  Terrible  is  the 
world  war;  no  tears  will  ever  avail  to  mourn  these  mortal 
woes,  headless  states  trampled  under  foot,  and  countless 
graves.  Poor  Serbia,  of  our  own  kith  and  kin — one  can  not 
open  one's  lips  to  speak,  and  not  speak  of  her;  and  yet 
what  can  one  say!  Say  what  one  will,  it  will  not  meet  the 
case;  strive  as  one  may,  each  word  will  ring  false  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  ask  no  comfort;  the  belated  and  lin- 
ed tear  will  but  offend.  And  what  can  one  sa 
ium?     No   words  are  needed  here.     And   Poland   and 

licia,  what  of  them?1 

Our   hearts   are   hardened,    and    have    become    used    to 
many    things.      Vet    in    this    war    then  and 

moments,   glaring   in   their   signifi  and  out 

above  the  accustomed  horrors,  stirring  the  sluggish  soul 
and  waking  in  it  the  emotion  of  its  fust  contact  with  the 
Unclean  thing.  Merc  episodes  they  seem  in  this  multiple 
90  complicated)  so  long-drawn  out;  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  upon   wave  of  new  and  great 

for   the   London  Times  from  the  Pctrograd  Bourse  Gazette, 
Januai  1916. 
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but  they  speak  to  the  heart,  and  the  trace  they  leave  is 
not  to  be  effaced.  Of  these  seems  to  me  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Allies  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula;  how  their  going 
disquiets  and  disturbs;  and  oh,  those  silent  graves  in  a 

foreign      land! When     I     read     that     British     and 

French  had  left  the  Peninsula,  and  that  this  withdrawal 
had  been  accomplished  in  good  order,  with  but  the  small 
tale  of  inevitable  loss,  I  was  glad,  at  first,  that  it  had  past 
thus,  and  that  forces  needed  elsewhere  had  been  freed  for 
use  in  good  time,  in  another,  more  important  theatre  of 
war.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  further  and  ultimate 
ends  of  the  campaign  this  departure  seemed,  not  a  step 
backward,  but  truly  an  advance.  So  we  were  told  by 
military  authorities,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
word.  But  when,  for  the  health  of  the  whole  body,  the 
amputation  of  the  hand  is  deemed  necessary,  and  when  the 
doctors  offer  their  congratulations  upon  the  success  of  the 
operation,  how  can  I,  as  a  man,  help  shedding  tears  over 
my  unhappy  hand,  severed  from  the  body?  The  more 
this  hand  of  mine  bears  on  it  the  blistered  impress  of  my 
toil,  the  more  must  I  grieve  over  the  woful,  hideous  stump. 
Just  as  the  hand  is  severed  from  the  body  and  thrown  into 
a  pit,  even  so  have  these  young  Englishmen,  these  young 
Frenchmen,  been  torn  from  their  body,  from  England  and 
from  France,  and,  after  striking  a  manly  and  honorable 
blow  for  the  common  cause,  they  have  been  laid  to  eternal 
rest  in  parched  and  stony  ground  under  an  alien  sky. 
Today,  over  their  lonely  graves  Turks  shuffle  with  in- 
different feet,  as  they  scavenge  around  and  preen  them- 
selves; their  guttural  speech  wakes  no  remembered  tone 
in  the  sensitive  hearing  of  the  dead.  They  lie  there  alone. 
In  the  heaven  the  sun  burns  unfamiliar  and  hot,  as  of  old, 
this  sun  that  had  plagued  them,  while  they  lived,  so  un- 
used were  they  to  its  rays;  as  of  old,  the  sea  shimmers  dark 
blue  and  light  blue ;  and  this  enemy-land  stretches  cheerless 
and  wild.  They  lie  there  alone,  under  the  brazen  sky, 
under  the  indifferent  feet  of  the  natives,  and  none  will 
come  to  lay  even  a  flower  upon  a  loved  one's  grave.     Down 


Englan 
>th  minor  of  the  sea,  beneath  tin-  living  carpet 

of  ti  i  at  play,  in  the  dai  hs  of 

that 
Again  young 
Englishmen  and  yoi  achmen,  fated 

to  the  happy  homes  they  loved.  And  yet,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  living,  tin  ir  lot  Ifl  neither  so  sad  nor  so  cruel,  for,  true 
tho  it   be  that  to  the  unfeeling  body  it  is  all  one  win 

"let  me  Be  as  near  u  I  may  to  my  home."    These 
ships     coffins  now,   vast   mortuaries     in   which,   with   their 

.    they    lived    and    still    live    together    after 

gallant  death,  arc  they  not  "home"  to  them.'     Nor  is  the 

ed,   like  the  earth,  the  property  of  men.     It  is  free, 

and  belongs  to  none  but  the  dead;  no  ruler  has  yet  laid 

claim  to  it,  or  drawn  the  sword  to  win  dominion  over  all 

lives  and  grows  under  the  waves.      The  mighty  ocean 

-  all,  both  friend  and  foe,  gives  unto  all  hallowed 

and   eternal  rest.     Xo  better  burying-place  can   there  be 

for  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  died  for  the 

truth  of  the  soul. 

But  what  of  those  who  lie  in  Turkish  ground,   under 
Turkish  feet?     They  are  so  lonely  there;  the  heart  aches 
at   the  thought  of  those  silent  graves,   forsaken  and   left 
behind.     It  is  good  to  lie  in  the  earth  when  one  has  con- 
1      The  eternal  sleep  of  the  victor  seems  immortal. 
But  these  have  not  conquered;  they  have  been  conquered. 
Resolute    and    defiant,    full    of   hope    and    gallantry,    they 
landed  on  this  rock-bound  shore,  rejoicing  in  the  air,  in  the 
i   sun  that  seemed  so  friendly — the  cunning  Dragon 
had  not  yet  shown  his  deadly  claws.     And  as  they   fell. 
Still    believed   in    victory;   as   thee    buried    their  com- 
rades,   they   bade  them   not   farewell,   but  pledged   them- 

\nd  still  they  fought  and  still  they 
fell,  null  the  fiery  sun;  but  they  closed  their 

LS  and  held  on  grimly  to  the  n  ore.     It  ma 

they  believed  no  more  in 
but  tl  l  as  unflinchingly  as  ever,  these  young  Eik 

and    Frenchmen,   game  and   honorable   to  the   last. 
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They   never  complained.     How   apt   to   the   occasion   are 
the  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna : 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

Yes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  they  have  been  van- 
quished— in  their  own,  too,  it  may  be;  but  all  the  sharper 
is  the  pain  that  I  feel  at  the  thought  of  those  lonely  graves 
in  Gallipoli,  and  the  more  honor  to  those  who  share  my 
grief.  Who  will  not  bow  before  the  victor?  Who  is  not 
captivated  by  success?  But  gone,  surely,  are  the  savage 
days  when  all  men  cried,  without  fear  or  shame:  "Vae 
Victis!"  Not  in  material  gains,  not  in  the  essence  of  loud 
success,  shall  we  find  the  pledge  of  truly  great  heroism,  but 
in  the  unbending  will  of  man,  in  the  steadfastness  of  high 
endeavor.  Too  few  to  conquer,  they  crowned  their  defeat 
with  a  garland  of  sufferings  gallantly  borne  and  as  glorious 
as  any  victory.  The  more  forlorn,  the  more  fearful  their 
last  fight,  the  deeper  I  incline  my  head  before  these  silent 
graves  in  Gallipoli. 

II 

As  my  thoughts  dwell  on  the  young  Englishmen  who 
fell  in  our  common  cause,  I  follow  their  gaze  and  discern 
in  the  distance  the  misty  land  that  is  their  home.  How  I 
love  England,  with  her  seas,  with  her  flag,  with  her  history 
and  her  people,  this  misty  land  of  England ! 

Mine  is  no  official  declaration  of  affection  to  which  I 
feel  constrained  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  True,  it  sounds 
like  a  declaration  of  love  after  marriage,  as  if  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  were  determined  by  this  sacrament;  but  is  not 
love  for  the  wife  a  rarer  thing  than  love  for  the  betrothed? 
If  any  profess  to  view  with  scepticism  the  friendly  feeling 
with  which  all  of  us  in  Russia  look  upon  Englishmen  today, 
they  will  fall  into  grievous  error.  This  feeling  is  not  the 
fruit  of  the  alliance  and  the  war;  it  is  grounded  in  the  very 
springs  of  the  war  and  of  the  alliance.  We  have,  indeed, 
aims  in  common  that  draw  us  together;  but  might  we  not 
then  have  in  common  with  others  aims  that  could  equally 
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avail  ad  to  lift  the  I  not  dk 

Hen  tot!  but  the  p  i  hole? 

tving   "< 

aims"   with    Germany,   and  as  be:  gaged   in   b 

with  her  aa  oar  allyl  should  we  find  volunteers  for 

such  a  war '    I  look  attentively  about  me,  and  I  see  not 

But  Let  us  for  0  moment  endeavor  to  picture  to  our- 

by  the  ome  shameful  destiny,  the 

ana  have  become  our  allies;  should  we  then  allow 

Qtmelves  tO  be  carried  away  by  Wilhelm  and  by  Hindcn- 
qow  we  are  carried  away  by  Grey  and  by  Lloyd 
Should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  imprest  by  the 
of   their   inimitable   barracks?     Or,  by   their  42- 
centimetre   guns?     Or  by  their  practise   of   sinking   ships 
with    children    on    board?     Or    by    their    peculiar    march- 
.  that  are  indeed  insistent,  but  provoke  in  us  neither 
delight  nor  wonder,  nor  even  decent  fear?     In  the  Japanese 
war  the  Germans,  as  we  know,  were  our  secret  accomplices; 
but.  so  far  as  I  remember,  this  fact  excited  in  none  of  us 
any  affection  for  Berlin,  and  the  familiar  visits  paid  us  by 
Wilhelm  in  no  way  bore  the  semblance  of  popular  festivals. 
the  world  knows  what  we  felt  towards  that  war;  and 
our  setback  will  one  day  present  one  of  the  most  tragic 
pages  in  Russian  history,  in  which  there  are  but  few  that 
are  bright.     I  repeat,  if  by  chance  the  Germans  were  our 
allies,  it  would  at  best  be  another  "Japanese"  war,  wit! 
its  accompanying  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  feeling. 
Only  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Russian 
people  can  imagine  that  it  would  have  gone  into  this 
without  some  steadfast  and  general   faith  in   the  ultimate 
ning.     So  far  this  faith  has  not  declared 
in  any  definite  form ;  nor  can  it  so  declare  itself,  for  the 
:it.  for  a  variel  asons.     The  conceptions  of  the 

of  this  war  are  in  themselves  many  sided 

quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
think  :iis  meaning  alto-ether.      In  the  changing, 

processes  of  this  war.   with   all  its  a 
much  that  v  been  forgotten,  much  lost  that 
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was  believed.  Yet  one  thing  none  but  a  blind  man  would 
deny — the  mighty  outburst  of  that  faith  in  the  lofty  purpose 
of  the  campaign,  which  from  the  very  first  days  of  the  war 
took  hold  of  all,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest  masses 
of  the  people.  Whence  came  this  faith,  so  vague,  and  yet 
so  moving  and  so  strong? 

The  first  deciding  factor  was,  no  doubt,  the  broad  and 
general  unconscious,  almost  instinctive,  conception  of 
friend  and  foe  cherished  by  the  Russian  people.  The  war 
broke  out  so  unexpectedly  that  there  was  no  time  to  make 
new  estimates  of  men  and  things;  but  the  old  declared  in 
tones  not  to  be  mistaken:  ''If  the  German  be  our  enemy, 
then  this  war  is  necessary ;  if  the  Englishman  and  the  French- 
man be  our  friends  and  allies,  then  this  war  is  good,  and  its 
purpose  is  good." 

As  happens  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  where  words 
invariably  give  way  to  facts  and  theories  to  feelings,  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  war  that  by  itself  determined 
the  character  of  the  Allies;  it  was  their  character,  their 
tried  merit,  confirmed  by  their  own  history,  that  determined 
the  very  essence  of  the  purpose.  With  good  men,  a  purpose 
is  always  good ;  with  bad  men,  it  can  never  be  anything  but 
evil.  Say  what  you  will,  call  our  methods  rough  and 
ready  if  you  like,  but  it  was  the  indefeasible  logic  of  life 
and  of  experience  that  inspired  the  hearts  of  our  people 
with  such  a  burning  faith,  and  filled  them  with  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  attaining  to  a  higher  justice. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  this  love  of  mine  for  England 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  not  the  consequence  of  some 
fact  that  has  happened;  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment 
preceded  the  fact.  And  so  with  all  of  us;  this  love, 
this  mighty  sentiment,  like  a  broad  and  living  stream, 
whose  springs  lie  hid  in  the  deepest  depths  of  our  souls 
and  of  our  beings,  where  conscious  reverence  and  un- 
conscious attraction  mingle — this  love  was  the  compelling 
force. 
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III 
i  as  in  ooe'i  love  for  a  woman  a  ad,  it  is 

to  say  wlr  so.   in   mv  love  for   Bngkmd,    I 

find  it  hard  to  si  above  the  rest,  And 

harder  still  to  tell  them  ;ill.     Before  tl  rote  that 

about  the  English  was  I  v  were  a  "nation 

Of  men."      It  may  he  that  to  me,  as  a  Slav    in  whose  national 

•    observers   profess  to   ha  erned  so  many 

its i,  this  particular  quality  of  theirs  appealed 

the  most.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  scarce  be  possible 
to  exhaust  by  counting  the  multiplicity  of  factors   that 
rmine  my  judgment  of  Kngland.     Nobody  can  deny 
mans,  too,  possess  a  certain  severe  virility;  but, 
as  only  a  few  have  any  affection  for  them,  that  quality  alone 
can  not  account  for  my  love  of  England.     Something  more, 
the  Germans  do  not  possess,  is  clearly  needed.     What 
something   is   may   perhaps   be   defined   by   allusion 
to  the  faet  that,  while  we  have  taken  over  into  our  language 
the  English  word  "gentleman,"  it  is  from  the  German  that 
ive  taken  the  words  "Burger"  and  "Philister." 
I  like  everything  about  the  English :  their  exterior,  full  of 
ance  and  strength;  their  misty  land;  their  clear  under- 
standing which,   like  the  sun,   dispels  all  sorts  of  clouds; 
their  history  and  their  literature.     As  an  educated  Russian, 
whose  bounding  intelligence,  while  in  some  regards  it  has 
kit  behind,  has  overtaken  and  overleaped  the  very 
lost,  I  am  inclined  to  contemplate  with  a  certain  g< 
the  consen  attitude  of  the  English  towards  life, 

their  institutions,  their  Sunday,  their  Mr.  Gradgrind  and 
Mr.  Dombey.     But  Mr.  Piekwiek  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
and  the  elegant  Mr.  Pendennis  too.     I  maintain,  and  I  am 
1  of  it,  that  no  other  literature  has  given  us  such 
an  attractive,  lovable,  and,  above  all,  familiar  type  of  the 
cm.     Heroes  and  great  men  are  to  be  found 
in   Germany   as   well   as   in   England;  but   no 
other  country  can  boast  so  extraordinarily  good  a  type  of 
ige  man      I  do  not  speak  of  their  great  philosophers 
and  men  of  learning — not  of  Mill,  who  taught  us  to  think; 
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not  of  Buckle,  from  whom  successive  generations  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  civilization;  nor  even  of  Darwin, 
who  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  European  thought 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  science.  It  would  be 
wearisome  and  purposeless  to  enumerate  everything  that 
we  have  adopted  from  the  English  in  the  sphere  of  thought 
and  learning,  things  that  long  ago  have  captivated  our 
young  Slav  intelligence.  And  altho  Germany  is  our  enemy, 
it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  recall  the  gifts  which  we  owe 
to  her  genius.  Europe  has  been  our  school,  and  we  have 
found  our  teachers  in  every  land  with  a  history  and  civiliza- 
tion of  its  own.  But  for  few,  if  for  any  other,  of  our  teachers 
have  we  felt  such  sympathy  and  respect  as  for  those  cold 
and  severe  Englishmen,  so  far  away  and  yet  in  spirit  so 
mysteriously  akin. 

Let  me  return  to  the  "average  man"  and  to  the  literature 
which  so  comprehensively  expresses,  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  whole  of  a  nation,  with  all  the  qualities  of  its  soul  and 
of  its  character,  with  its  habits  and  customs,  its  morals  and 
views  of  life.  And  behold,  in  this  great  mirror  of  a  people 
I  am  proud  and  glad  to  see  reflected  that  mysterious  re- 
semblance, almost  relatedness,  which  long  since  has  been  a 
bond  between  our  two  peoples,  separated  tho  they  be  by 
our  German  neighbor.  Lermontoff  said: — "No,  I  am 
not  Byron,  I  am  Another."  In  this  very  denial  I  feel  the 
full  measure  of  our  nearness  to  each  other  and  of  the  close- 
ness of  our  paths.  Yes,  Russian  literature  is  "not  Byron, 
but  Another."  But  our  paths  are  one,  and  the  end  is  the 
same.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  need  to  dissociate  oneself 
in  this  eager  and  youthful  way .  .  .  .  ?  Gogol  might  similarly 
have  sought  to  set  himself  apart,  by  saying,  "No,  I  am  not 
Dickens,  I  am  Another!"  The  same  might  have  been  said 
by  the  author2  who  has  been  styled  "the  Russian  Edgar 
Allan  Poe."  But  who  of  us  would  ever  dream  of  dissociating 
himself  in  this  way  from  Goethe,  from  Spielhagen,  or  from 
Hauptmann?  True,  we  once  had  a  "Heine  of  Tamboff" 
(Weinberg  by  name),  but  this  title  he  bestowed  upon  him- 

2  M.  Andreieff  himself. 


rod  nobody,  I  would  disputo  to  it. 

Would  Leo  Toh  !"•   i-i  i  to ■!••  o  derty  u 

intimately  If  he  had  and  in  od  in  his 

•    the   promptii. 
td  to  his  own  thought  I  of  God,  of  life,  and  of  I 
kind?    And  we,  loving  Diclceo  do,  lo\ 

.     and     Kipling      1: 
the  whole   English  people,  whose  ii:  m  all 

its  living  many  sidedni  tamped  upon  the  i 

ons   of    these    artists?     And    what    shall    we   say   of 
Walt  ',   of   Stevenson,   and   of  Marryat'     Di 

alone  gives  US  SUCfa  B  vast,  inexhaustil)le  gallery  of  living 
BngHshmen,  so  religiously  true  tO  life,  that  the  mere  perusal 
of  his  works  is  as  good  as  living  in  England  for  several  years 
with  open  eyes  and  an  open  mind. 

ried   away  by  my  subject,   I  was  in  danger  of  for- 
Qg  what    I   started  with — those  sad  and  lonely  gr 
in  the  fatal  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.     And  yet  do  I  not  B] 
of  them  when  I  speak  of  Dickens  and  of  Kipling     Some 
of  our  "croakers,"  who  talk  as  if  they  believed  the  moral  and 
rial  might  of  Kngland  to  be  unbounded,  seem  to  expect 
of  her  an  almost  divine  infallibility,  and  upbraid  her  with 
her  mistakes.     When  I  hear  these  people  talk,  I  look  at  the 
ishmen  of  Kipling  and  of   Dickens  with  the  greatest 
and  affection,  and  I  shake  them  by  their  strong, 
reluctant  hands.     For  the  whole  history  of  their  glory  and 
is  a  history  of  mistakes  made  good.     Again 
before    me    the    "  tisfaman,    who   alone 

in  the  world  I  overed  the  unique  secret  of 

the  romance  of  every  daw  This  is  not  the 
ng,  all-consuming  romance  of  the  hVeneh.  whieh 
ires   onl-  In   order  to   find   i 
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man  dines  is  unintelligible  and  even  laughable.  But  who 
among  us  would  so  much  as  smile  if  we  remembered  and 
realized  that,  with  this  same  solemnity,  he  loves,  and  works, 
and  fights?  Just  think  of  Kipling's  heroes,  those  English- 
men, young  and  old,  torn  from  their  homes  and  thrown  into 
the  fiery  furnace  of  India — India  that  kills  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  that  robs  men  of  their  reason  and  peoples  the 
world  with  nightmares.  There,  too,  they  dine,  as  solemnly 
as  at  home;  and  with  the  same  solemnity  they  rise,  and 
pass,  and  die.  Haunted  by  madness  and  by  tortures  be- 
yond mortal  endurance,  they  think  of  retirement  as  little 
as  now,  when  the  life  not  of  one  Englishman  but  of  all  Eng- 
land is  trembling  in  the  balance. 

That  is  this  work-a-day  romance,  this  honoring  of  each 
thing,  each  day,  that  fills  the  Germans  with  terror,  while  us 
it  inspires  with  the  highest  hopes  of  ultimate  victory. 

Wonderful  and  instructive  (quite  apart  from  the  war 
and  our  own  interest  in  it)  is  it  to  see  the  deliberation  with 
which  just  now  the  living,  mighty  body  of  England  is 
raising  and  stretching  itself ;  to  watch  the  brain  of  the  whole 
nation  working,  arguing,  not  acquiescing,  not  yielding, 
groping  its  way,  probing  deep,  lighting  up  dark  places, 
and  in  all  things  exhibiting  the  hardness  of  an  intellect  hewn 
out  of  granite.  Only  yesterday  the  English  marched  to 
battle,  a  crowd  of  volunteers  staggering  imagination;  as 
such  they  fell  on  the  Ypres  front  and  laid  them  down  in  the 
graves  of  Gallipoli.  Today,  still  unsatisfied,  still  thinking 
things  out,  they  have  past  a  Bill  making  military  service 
compulsory.  Behind  them  marches  the  promise  of  a 
splendid  dawn.  The  whole  civilized  world  knows  that 
prayer  of  the  Germans  which  breathes  the  fear  of  England 
far  more  than  faith  in  God — "Gott  strafe  England!"  When 
I  hear  this  prayer,  when  I  see  these  words,  printed  on  paper, 
carven  in  plaster,  stamped  upon  iron,  and  branded  in  the 
forehead  of  every  German,  then  I  feel  like  shouting,  in 
unison  with  all  Russia: 

"God  save  England!" 
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DISCUSS  I 

i    CM. MAX  AND  THE  GROUP  SYSTEM 
XSTRUCTION 
>ut   the  time  of  the  Centennial  of  American   Inde- 
pendence, three  methods  of  collegiate  education  were  pro- 
i  in  the  United  States  and  a  sharp  discussion  followed 
during  a  number  of  years  as  to  which  of  these  methods 
was  the  suitable  one  to  be  adopted  in  our  institutions  of 
Bach   of   these  methods  was  connected   with   a 
man — a   college   president — as   its   most   important 
advocate.     President   Noah   Porter  of   Yale,   in   his  book 
entitled  American  colleges  and  the  Am  nblic,  urged 

the  traditional  fixt  classical  curriculum  be  retained; 
lent  Eliot  of  Harvard  argued  for  freedom  in  the  elec- 
tion of  subjects  of  study  and  the  removal  i  i  al  of  re- 
strictions upon   the  students'   choice,   provided  that  their 
work  reached  a  prescribed  standard  of  excellence ;  President 
Gilman,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  began  a  college  with  se 
groups  of  studies  laid  out,  giving  a  student  the  privilege  of 
choosing  in  which  group  he  wished  to  study,  but  limiting 
ives  narrowly  within  each  group.     Rough  1; 
the  first  system  assumed  that  a  single  course  of  study 
best  for  all  students;  the  second  permitted  full  power 
on  to  be  exercised  by  the  students;  while  the  third 
Admitted  that  the  students  might  properly  be  given  the 
e  of  a  general  course  of  study,  but  that,  having  made 
the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
had   better    be  determined  by  the  college. 
ogular  contest  seems  to  have  ended,  for  the  time 
in  the  victory  of  the  third  method,  the  group 
with  which  the  name  of  President  U.iliiian  is  properly 
associated.     The  way  in  which  he  came  to  adopt  such  a 
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system  has  never  been  fully  worked  out  and  his  biographer 
gave  little  attention  to  the  reasons  for  his  action.  These 
may  be  sought  in  his  career.  We  shall  find  that  his  en- 
vironment before  he  came  to  Baltimore  largely  determined 
his  decision  to  introduce  this  system  into  the  Johns  Hopkins. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  then  review  his  career  previous  to  the 
opening  of  that  university  in  1876.  Born  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  his  whole  life  was  under  the  influence  of  Yale 
until  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age.  He  entered  that  college 
in  the  autumn  of  1848  and  graduated  in  1852.  Then  he 
spent  some  time  in  New  Haven  as  a  graduate  student, 
was  connected  with  the  college  library  from  1 856-1 863, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  a  professorship  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  in  which  school  he  was  secretary  of  the 
governing  board  from  1866  to  1872.  Then  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  California,  a  position 
he  resigned  in  March,  1875,  having  accepted  the  invitation 
to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. The  catalogue  of  Yale  College  for  1847-48, 
when  Gilman  was  completing  his  preparation  for  entrance, 
stated  that:  "It  has  been  long  felt  at  Yale  College  to  be 
important  to  furnish  graduates  and  others  with  the  op- 
portunity of  devoting  themselves  to  special  branches  of 
study,  either  not  provided  for  at  present,  or  not  pursued 
as  far  as  individual  students  may  desire.  With  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  this  object  more  fully  and  systematically, 
the  Corporation  at  their  meeting  in  August,  1846,"  voted  to 
establish  the  "department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts." 
This  vote  was  repeated  in  August,  1847,  and  the  announce- 
ment, made  in  the  catalogue  for  the  succeeding  year,  stated 
that  the  branches  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  new  de- 
partment were  "such,  in  general,  as  are  not  included  undei 
theology,  law  and  medicine,  or  more  practically,  mathe- 
matical science,  physical  science  and  its  relation  to  the  arts, 
metaphysics,  philology,  literature  and  history.  A  school 
of  applied  science  is  embraced  within  this  department." 
The  instruction  offered  was  intended,  not  only  "for  gradu- 
ates of  this  and  other   colleges,"  but  also  "for  such  other 
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of  the  graduate  school  i  m  of 

and  Clark  ScholaraWpfl  of  the  Hon* 
raduates,  who  remained  is 
tudy.     In  thi  ©1,  Oilman  was  enrolled  in  1853-54, 

rom  it  in  [861  en  the  first  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Philosophy  in  coin  United  States.     Within 

i  philo  md  the  arts,  ho  there 

soon  grew  up  an  undergraduate  school  of  technic 

of  1852-53,  just  gradua- 

innoiinced  a  School  of  Engineering  and,  in    1854-55, 
ind  that  the  department  was  stated  to  embrace   the 
Scientific  School.     Two  years  later,  we  find  in    that 
■I,   which   was  soon  to  receive  the  name  of   Sheffield 
from  a  munificent  benefactor,  three  courses,  namely:  chem- 
natural  science,  and  engineering,  to  which  a  course 
riculture  was  later  added,  according  to  the  catalogue 
58.     Hitherto,  the  development  had  been   wholly 
d  and  technical,  but,  in  1860-61,  we  find  the  announce- 
ment of  a  general  course,  which  looks  much  like  the  college 
pt  that  substitutions  of  a  more  directly  utili- 
1  character  are  made  for  courses  in  ancient  languages, 
courses  were  all  of  three  years  in  length,  as  they  still 
continue  to  be  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  each 
a  In  in  was  a  rigidly  required  one.     The  catalogue  of 
1864-65  announced  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  cur- 
riculum, which  was  to  endure  without  further  great  change 
for  many  years,  and  provided  for  a  single  required  course 
during  freshman   year   and   for   the  division  of  each    1 

r  into  courses:  a,  in  chemistry  and  natural 

b.  in  civil  engineering,  c,  in  mechanics,  d,  in  agriculture, 

in  a  select  course  in    scientific   and    literary    studies. 

ir  saw  the  addition  of  a  course  in  mining  and 

v  and,  in  the  year  1866-67,  we  find  a  further  course 

in  natural  history  and  geology.     In  1870,  the  last  adjust- 

during  Oilman's   connection   with    the    school 

oinced.     There  were  then  offered  courses  as  follows: 

aetallurgy,  c,  civil  engineering!  d,  dynamical 
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(or  mechanical)  engineering,  e,  agriculture,  f,  natural  his- 
tory, g,  preparatory  to  medicine,  h,  preparatory  to  mining, 
and  i,  the  select  course  in  scientific  and  literary  studies. 
All  of  these  courses  led  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy. Gilman's  position  in  the  school  made  his  familiarity 
with  the  planning  and  working  of  this  system  of  the  most 
intimate  character  and,  when  he  went  to  California,  we 
shall  see  that  he  found  a  somewhat  similar  system  which 
he  made  even  more  like  that  he  had  left. 

In  1870,  the  University  of  California,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Henry  Durand,  consisted  of  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  with  rigid  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  inherited  from  the  College  of  California,  which  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  new  university,  a  College  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  a  Medical  Department,  and  a  Preparatory 
School.  Two  years  later,  in  President  Gilman's  first  cata- 
logue, we  notice  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  not  only  from  the  Colleges  of  Science 
but  also  from  the  College  of  Letters,  by  substituting  in  the 
last-named  college  modern  literature  and  science  for  ancient 
languages.  The  catalogue  of  1874  announces  that  the  col- 
lege of  letters  includes  the  classical  and  literary  courses  and 
there  are  also  to  be  formed  colleges  of  science  and  special 
colleges  not  yet  determined.  The  laws  of  the  state  com- 
manded the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, mining,  engineering,  and  chemistry.  President 
Gilman  prepared  only  one  biennial  report  while  he  ad- 
ministered the  university,  and  in  it  is  found  the  following 
significant  passage:  "The  students  in  the  various  special 
subjects  are  united  in  so  many  different  groups  that  the 
separation  of  any  part  of  them  into  one  building  exclusively 
has  been  out  of  the  question.  The  lectures  on  geology  and 
natural  history  and  the  work  in  chemistry,  for  example, 
are  required  for  all  students  in  the  scientific  branches,  as 
much  as  for  those  in  agriculture,  and  so,  likewise,  many 
of  the  lectures  in  agriculture  may  be  attended  by  students 
of  other  departments.  The  following  courses  were  offered: 
1,  agriculture,  2,  mechanics  and  physics,  3,  civil  engineering, 
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he  continent  again  to  Baltimore,  Gilman  made 
hut  little  change  in  his  collegiate  plans.     As  he  state 

rcond  report  as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  he  con- 
sidered  that  the  "object  of  this  foundation  is  to  gi\ 
scholars  of  promise,  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  further 
studies  under  favorable  circumstances  and  likewise  to  open 
for  those  who  propose  to  follow  the  pursuits  of 
ture  or  science.''     A  year  later,  he  was  more  definite, 
and  in  his  third  annual  report  he  wrote  that  he  felt  there 
no     obvious  call"  for  another  college,  nor  for  a  tech- 
ntific  school,  nor  for  a  school  of  theology  or 
law.  nor  for  a  medical  school  at  that  time,  since  the  Johns 
Hopk  d   buildings  were   not   ready.     His   main 

purp'  supply  the  special  demand  for  a  graduate 

school  carefully  organized,  the  need  for  which  in  the  United 
plainly  shown  by   the  ina  number, of 

raduates  at    Vale  and   Harvard.      Yet   their  must 
college  connected  with  the  new  university  to  pr< 
f°r  tl  rial  claims"  of  boys  living  in  Baltimore,  and 
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Bachelor  of  Science  and,  in  deciding  to  confer  only  the 
Bachelorship  of  Arts,  he  departed  from  the  Yale  and  Cali- 
fornia precedents.  As  he  had  determined  not  to  open  a 
technical  school,  he,  of  course,  was  forced  to  omit  such 
groups  as  agriculture  and  the  engineering  courses.  He  did 
not  intend  to  have  a  rigid  class  system,  but  the  course  he 
established  had  a  normal  length  of  three  years  and  he  framed 
"seven  schedules  adapted  to  different  intellectual  aptitudes 
and  framed  with  a  regard  to  the  different  educational  voca- 
tions of  modern  society."  Other  schedules  might  be  offered, 
but  were  rarely  if  ever  suggested,  and  each  student  was 
held  rather  strictly  to  his  schedule.  These  "seven  combina- 
tions" suggested  in  the  college  were  as  follows:  i,  the 
classical  course,  2,  that  preparatory  to  medicine,  3,  that 
preparatory  to  engineering,  astronomy  or  teaching  mathe- 
matics, 4,  the  scientific  course  without  specialty,  5,  that 
preparatory  to  theology,  6,  that  preparatory  to  law,  7, 
that  giving  a  "literary  training  not  rigidly  classical," 
— the  old  "select  course."  Gilman  referred  to  these  seven 
courses  in  his  fourth  annual  report,  as  "all  so  arranged  as 
to  secure  a  liberal  and  not  a  special  education.  One  of 
these  courses,"  he  continued,  "provides  a  thoro  classical 
training,  another  is  chiefly  mathematical,  a  third  is  based 
on  chemistry  and  physics,  in  a  fourth  natural  sciences  pre- 
dominate; in  a  fifth  philosophical  studies  have  full  recogni- 
tion, history  and  political  subjects  make  the  principal 
themes  in  the  sixth,  and  in  the  seventh,  modern  languages 
take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek."  The  university  register 
for  the  same  year  (1879-80)  proclaims  that  the  "permission 
of  elective  courses  enables  us  to  give,  simultaneously,  to 
different  sets  of  pupils,  the  ordinary  college  training  in 
classical  studies  and  the  fundamental  training  of  the  modern 
scientific  schools,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  marked 
subdivision  between  those  who  follow  the  old  paths  and 
those  who  choose  the  new."  Gilman  remarked,  in  his 
fifth  annual  report,  that  "we  have  regarded  all  branches  of 
learning  here  taught  as  properly  coordinated  in  one  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  the  arts."     The  arrangements  made 
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Bernard  C.  Steiner 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Baltimore  

AMERICAN   ECONOMIC  HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS1 

The   application   of   the   scientific   method   to   historical 
study    and    investigation   has   revolutionized   the   old   con- 
on  of  history.     It  has  led  historians  to  search  beneath 
the  surface  of  passing  events,  and  to  study  the  institutional 
life   of   society:  the   common   every-day  life  of   humanity. 
s  brought  about  a  general  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  economic  factors  in  the  evolution  of  social  institutions. 
-mic   history  has  therefore  come  to  occupy  a  more 
rtant  position  than  it  ever  had  before  and  it  is  dest 
to  alter  very  materially,  if  not  revolutionize,  our  pre 

points   of   view   and    methods   of   historical   teaching. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  American  history. 

en  but  a  few  years  since  the  histories  of  the  (Jotted 

re  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  political,  military 

and  religious  phases  of  the  subject,  while  the  economic  and 

re  neglected  if  not  ignored  altogether.     The  i 

is  that  many  teachers  of  American  history,  in  the  secondary 

schools  and  indeed  in  the  colleges  and  universities  as  well, 

n  address  delivered  before  Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers, 
Des  Moines,  November,  19 15. 
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have  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  economic  factors 
in  our  national  development,  and  consequently  these  factors 
have  not  received  sufficient  emphasis  in  the  classroom. 
This  has  been  very  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  so  many  prob- 
lems of  an  economic  character  are  pressing  for  solution, 
thus  making  a  knowledge  of  economic  history  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  equipment  of  the  young  American 
citizen. 

In  considering  the  place  of  American  economic  history 
in  the  secondary  schools,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  very  great  majority  of  students  who  complete  the  high 
school  course  never  enter  college.  If  these  students  are 
to  receive  any  instruction  whatever  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  States,  they  must  get  it  in  the  high  school. 
Assuming  entire  agreement  on  this  point,  the  question 
arises:  How  can  American  economic  history  be  most 
satisfactorily  and  effectively  presented  to  high  school 
students? 

Several  possible  methods  may  be  suggested:  (i)  Amer- 
ican economic  history  might  be  offered  as  a  separate  course ; 

(2)  it  might  be  combined  with  a  course  in  economics;  or 

(3)  it  might  be  given  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  American  history  offered  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  high  school  course.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit 
of  but  a  brief  analysis  of  these  three  methods. 

1.  Should  American  economic  history  be  offered  as  a 
separate  course  in  the  secondary  school?  In  my  opinion, 
a  separate  course  in  American  economic  history  can  not 
be  offered  in  the  very  great  majority  of  secondary  schools 
because  of  the  pressure  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  because  of  the  supposed  needs  of  such  a  curriculum. 
In  many  of  the  secondary  schools,  such  subjects  as  agri- 
culture, domestic  science,  and  manual  training  are  demand- 
ing more  attention.  School  authorities  and  the  public  at 
large  are  not  aware  that  American  economic  history  as  a 
separate  subject  has  equal  claim  to  a  place  on  the  school 
program.  The  Committee  of  Five  in  its  report  to  the 
American  Historical  Association  recommended  two  plans 
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such  essentials  of  economic  history 
have  acquired  can  be  mo: 
to   these  courses,   thus  giving  them  added  strength  and 
Furthermore,   I  am  not  in  favor  of  sj> 
ses  in  history  in  the  ordinary  high  school.     The  intro- 
duction of  such  a  course  is  invariably  at  the  expense  of 
regul  ses  in  American  history  which  should  not  be 

crowded  out.     The  result  is  that  students  get  but  a  partial 
or  on  view  of  our  history.     Finally,  it  is  to  be  re- 

membered that  eastern  colleges  have  not  yet  established 
iit  for  the  subject. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  opinion 

under   present    conditions  it   would   be   impossible  to 

re   a  separate  course   in    American   economic   history 

in  the  secondary  school,  and  that  it  would  hardly  be  neces- 

it  even  if  such  a  course  could  be  secured. 

I    am   inclined    to   the   opinion,   h<  Vmerican 
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with  the  high  school  course  in  economics?  This  plan,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  even  less  to  commend  it  than  the  plan 
suggested  above,  for  the  following  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  high  school  economics  is,  and  it  should  be,  a  present- 
day  subject.  The  limited  time  and  the  limited  capacity 
of  high  school  students  are  all  needed  to  comprehend 
present-day  problems  and  theories.  As  for  the  history  of 
economic  theory,  that  belongs  to  the  advanced  years  of 
the  college.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  take  students 
back  to  outworn  theories  and  ideas  that  have  been  cast 
aside.  It  is  to  be  conceded  that  in  the  teaching  of  economics, 
illustrations  should  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  past; 
but  such  an  appeal  to  the  past  does  not  constitute  a  dignified 
treatment  of  economic  history.  In  the  second  place, 
American  economic  history  should  precede  rather  than  be 
combined  with  economics,  the  real  value  of  economic  his- 
tory to  the  study  of  economics  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
it  gives  the  student  a  conception  of  the  organic  nature 
of  society:  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  past  with  the 
present.  That  is  to  say,  American  economic  history  is  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  economics.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  economics  is  at  best  a  difficult 
subject  for  the  high  school  student,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  high  school  students  would  not 
get  any  training  in  this  subject  at  all  it  would  be  better 
to  eliminate  it  altogether  from  the  high  school  curriculum, 
leaving  it  entirely  for  the  college  curriculum.  This  being 
true,  high  school  students  should  be  given  some  training  in 
economic  history  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  economics. 
The  time  for  economics,  being  limited  to  one  semester, 
should  all  be  given  to  a  presentation  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  subject.  In  the  third  place,  economic 
history  and  economics  should  no  more  be  combined  in 
one  course  than  political  history  and  political  science  or 
government.  Experience  has  shown  that  one  or  the  other 
always  suffers,  according  to  the  qualifications  and  leanings 
of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  course.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  combine  two  distinct  subjects  into  one  course 
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in  its  report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  recom- 
mended  that  while  one  whole  year  be  given  to  Amc 

rnment  in  the  fourth  vrar  of  the  high  school, 

fifths  of   the   time   should   be  given   to  the  separate 

tment  of  government     Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 

economies  is  not  now  offered  in  many  secondary  schools, 

which  brings  up  the  subject  of  the  place  of  economics  in  the 

high  school. 

3.     Should    American    economic    history    be    combined 
with  the  regular  course  in  American  history  offered  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school?     This  seems  to  me  to  be 
ogical  and  the  most  feasible  plan  in  support  of  which 
the   following  arguments  may  be   advanced:     (1)    It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper  that  economic  fac- 
tors have  played  a  very  significant  r61e  in  American  history 
and  that  most  of  our  political  issues  have  turned  on  economic 
problems.     Economic  history   therefore  becomes   essential 
to  an  understanding  of  our  political  history.     It  should, 
fore,  be  given  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  American  history,  in  order  that  our  history  may 
be    properly    understood    and   appreciated.    (2)  Economic 
history  should  be  combined  with  the  regular  course  in  Amer- 
ican history  in  order  to  make  the  course  symmetrical :  t<  1 
indent  a  properly  balanced  and   rounded-out  VII 
istory  of  our  country.     This  can  easily  be  accompli 

time  usually  given  to  political  and  mili- 

bistory,  and  introducing  as  much  economic  and  social 

ostent  with  the  time  allotment  and  ability 

of  the  students.     Much  of  the  military  and  political  history 

ordinarily  given  in  the  high  school  is  a  bore  to  the  sti: 

and  1  ntly  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  reason  tl. 

nght  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  real  signifi- 
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cance  of  passing  events.  (3)  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  include  economic  history  with  advanced  American 
history.  Foreman's  Advanced  American  History ,  Muzzey's 
American  History,  and  West's  American  History  and 
Government,  make  such  a  combination  possible.  These  can 
be  supplemented  to  a  very  great  advantage  by  readings 
from  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Coman's  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Cal- 
ender's Selections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  economic  history  can  be  very  easily  correlated 
with  the  regular  course  in  American  history. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  may  be  urged  that 
American  economic  history  should  be  given  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  regular  course  in  advanced  American  history. 
The  two  go  naturally  together,  and  combined  they  will 
serve  to  give  the  study  freshness  and  novelty  after  the 
ordinary  elementary  outline. 

Louis  Bernard  Schmidt 

Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Ia. 


THE  WAR  FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM  WINDOW: 
A  COMMENT 
In  the  Educational  Review  for  May,  19 16,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  called  The  war  from  the  schoolroom 
window:  Four  points  of  view,  which  was  reprinted  from 
the  London  Times.  Had  this  monograph  been  republished 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  I  should  have  read  it  carefully 
but  should  not  have  considered  it  worth  my  while  to  reply 
to  it.  Since  the  essay,  however,  came  out  in  so  high  class 
a  professional  organ  as  the  Educational,  Review,  which  is 
read  by  thousands  of  critical  schoolmasters,  I  feel  con- 
strained in  the  interest  of  truth  and  enlightenment  to  com- 
ment upon  it  and  to  furnish  from  the  schoolroom  window  a 
fifth  point  of  view.  We  in  America  are  rightly  fond  of  a 
square  deal,  believing  with  Seneca  in  the  old  maxim: 
Audiatur  et  altera  pars.  Furthermore  we  school  people, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  sacred  education  of  the  youth, 
should  above  all  others  be  fair-minded  and  charitable. 
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of  the  male  teaching  staff  in  Germany.     We  hear  that 
30,000  French  t<  have  been  enrolled  in  the  a 

forces  of  Prance,  and  that  of  this  number  2,057 
fell  in  tin-  first  year  of  the  war.  with  nearly  8,000  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner.  Statistics  for  Germany  show  that  on 
were  54,518  teachers  in  the  field,  and 
of  these  7,087  men  had  fallen  by  October  20,  1915. 
But  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  heroism  of  the  German 
colleagues  either  in  this  chapter  or  the  subsequent  one. 

last   subject,   What  German  Children  are  Taught, 

to  my  mind  serious  and  just  corrective  criticism. 

The  London  Times  adds  the  modification:     "From  a  Corre- 

but  does  not  mention  the  writer's 
name     pi  1.    or    means   of   observation.     The   whole 

trend  of  that  chapter  is  patent:  it  puts  the  German  teacher's 
attitude  in  an  exceedingly  unfavorable  tight.     Had  the  corre- 
spondent spoken  of  some  German  schoolmaster  id  of 
the  content  would,  undoubtedly,  be  less  misleading. 
modern  language  instructor,  who  is  in  constant  touch 

with  teachers  in  Germany,   I   □  iv  object  in 

tdar  to  the  unduly  exaggerated   statement    that    I 

laily  poisoning  their  pupil's  minds 
bing   m  ad    hatred   towards   tl  ional 

and   by  endeavoring  to  uproot  modern    for 
m. 
ire  to  furnish  the  fifth  point  of  view,  which 
Q  modern  language  I 
•  v.  that  of  charity.     In  examii  g.,  Die  Neueren 
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Sprachen,  the  leading  German  professional  journal  of  pro- 
gressive modern  linguists,  we  find  for  1915  alone,  in  vol. 
23,  since  April,  five  articles  on  the  war  and  modern  languages, 
with  numerous  discussions.  These  German  scholars  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their  declaration  that  modern 
language  instruction  of  French  and  English  should  not  be 
seriously  disturbed  after  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  they 
insist  that  then  a  deeper,  more  intense,  still  better  organized 
study  of  these  tongues  should  set  in,  in  order  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  viewpoint,  the  life,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
foreign  nations — such  a  study  would  enrich  national  life. 

That  thinking  Englishmen  widely  differ  in  their  senti- 
ments from  those  pathological  remarks  exprest  by  the 
London  Times'  correspondent,  is  plainly  manifest  in  Prof. 
W.  P.  Patterson's  book  on  German  culture,  and  in  Modern 
language  teaching,  the  official  organ  of  the  British  Modern 
Language  Association.  In  October,  19 15,  there  appeared 
in  M.  I.  t.  an  article  on  L'Allemand  apr&s  la  Guerre, 
by  P.  Mieille.  The  spirit  of  uncompromising  chauvinism 
displayed  by  this  Frenchman  was  immediately  combated 
in  no  unmistakable  terms  in  later  issues  by  nine  men,  viz., 
by  seven  Englishmen,  by  one  Frenchman,  and  by  the 
undersigned.  All,  with  the  exception  of  just  one,  are 
agreed  that  a  feeling  of  comity  should  permeate  modern 
language  instruction.  To  prove  the  fine  spirit  of  German 
scholars  as  regards  the  foreign  nations  and  their  languages, 
e.  g.,  Professor  Franz  of  Tubingen  is  cited  by  M.  Mont- 
gomery. Similar  statements  showing  the  kindly  attitude 
of  German  teachers  could  easily  be  adduced  but  I  forbear. 

If  my  few  words  written  dispassionately  will  cause  some 
of  your  readers  to  withhold  snap  judgments,  or  too  quick, 
unwarranted  condemnation  of  things  German,  my  purpose 
will  have  been  achieved.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers 
to  be  catholic  in  sympathy,  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  aspirations  of  foreign  nations — not  to 
widen  the  chasm  of  distrust  that,  unfortunately,  exists  in 
some  quarters.  Carl  A.  KrausE 

Jamaica  High  School 
New  York  City 
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Nature  and  nurture    in  mental   development — By  I;.  W.  Morr.     London: 
York:  Paul  H    Hobcr,  1915.     xii  +  151  p.     $1.00. 

The  popular  on  ader  often  complains  that  men  of 

recognized  scientific  attainments  do  not  write  in   t 
which  he  can  understand.     But  he  will  have  small  reason 
to  complain  either  of  the  eminence  of  the  author  or  the 

clearness  of  the  presentation   of  a  difficult  subject.     Dr. 
Mntt  s  long  service  as  pathologist  to  the  London  County 

1111  has  made  him  familiar  with  the  end  result. 
of  many  hundred  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,    alco- 

m,  epilepsy,  degeneracy  and  pauperism,  and  a  longer 
service  as  a  student  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 

•us  system   which  won  him   the  distinction  of   Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  are  certain  proof  of  his  con 
to  deal  with  his  subject     Dr.   Mott  has  also  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  scientific  and  medical  men  in  the  United 

S.     It  is  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  confidence,   there- 

iliat  the  reviewer  can    commend    to    the    careful  con- 
sideration of  the  general  reader,  this  little  volume  of  lec- 

of  that  pioneer  worker  in  sanitar. 
in  England,  Sir  Edwin  Chad  wick. 

There   arc-   chapters   00    eauses  of   mental   deficiency,    the 

inheritance    of    pathological    and    individual    ch 

sex  in  relation  to  cl  and   insanity,   racial  in- 

and    crime,    infant    feeding,     Laura    Rrid-eman. 
:    Keller  and    Marie   Huertin   and   what    tl  h   in 

mental  <:  der  of  development  of  the  ph 

.1  functions  Of  the  brain  in  relation  to  education,  and 

pection  of  school  chili: 
In  i  his  discussion  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

1  of  a  Florentine  lawyer  by  a  pea 
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woman,"  but  " sculptor,  painter,  architect,  engineer,  musi- 
cian, philosopher,  and  universal  genius,"  the  author  re- 
marks: "Genius  belongs  to  no  social  order  or  class,  nor 
can  we  explain  in  the  majority  of  cases  whence  it  comes." 
He  quotes  Ireland  on  the  Spanish  succession  and  the 
final  extinction  of  the  direct  royal  line  of  Spain:  "Who- 
ever attends  closely  to  history  must  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  birth,  but  not  birth  fixt  by  laws  and  traced  by 
heralds.  A  man  who  is  well  made,  strong,  mentally  gifted, 
and  able  to  do  much  work  and  stand  much  strain  must  be 
well  born,  and  a  race  sodden  with  epilepsy  and  insanity 
and  scrofula,  whatever  its  fictitious  rank,  is  necessarily 
low  born  and  in  reality  not  worth  preserving."  The  literary 
reader  will  be  reminded  of  Giacosa's  (As  the  leaves) 
more  poetical  but  equally  relentless  statement  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  mourning  over  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 

With  regard  to  Marie  Huertin,  born  without  powers  of 
sight  or  hearing,  but  who  nevertheless  has  been  educated, 
he  remarks,  "these  facts  prove,  to  my  judgment,  that  the 
innate  potentiality  of  the  brain  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
educability;  and  show,  moreover,  how  careful  we  must 
be  in  deciding  whether  a  child  is  ineducable."  "A  thoro 
comparative  study  by  a  trained  psychologist  of  Helen  Keller 
and  Marie  Huertin  would  be  worth  any  amount  of  labora- 
tory research  in  unravelling  some  of  the  problems  of  psy- 
chology." Surely  rich  America  could  provide  means  for 
a  study  of  this  kind. 

Commenting  on  the  health  of  the  teacher,  Dr.  Mott 
remarks:  "The  ill-paid  and  therefore  ill-nourished,  wor- 
ried, tired  drudge  can  have  no  joie  de  vivre  to  reflect  to  the 
child ;  instead  from  such  a  one,  day  by  day,  the  children  re- 
ceive their  moral  and  intellectual  nourishment  from  a 
worn-out  human  machine,  which  monotonously  and  auto- 
matically grinds  out  wordy  chaff  of  information  instead 
of  the  ripe  grain  of  knowledge,  glowing  with  a  sympathetic 
interest  that  can  arouse  the  good  latent  potentialities  of 
the  child,  thereby  creating  a  joy  and  interest  in  its  lessons." 
Certainly  there  are  things  within  this  little  book  that  should 
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Commercial    education    in    public    secondary  schools — F.    P.  Thompson. 
Id  Hook  Compans . 

This  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 

coinimivial   education.     It    de  comn* 

tion   and   distinguishes   b  real   education   for 

business  and  the  purely  clerical  training  of  the  present. 

Supt.    Thompson   believes   that  "Comm<  lucation 

1  with  the  development  of  the  school  sy- 

but  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  bust  it  has 

with   the  school,   but  not  with   business;  it   has 

Studied  the  trend  of  the  school,  but  not  the  trend  of  busi- 

its   leadership  has  been  scholastic,   not  commercial. 

v.   commercial    education  finds  itself  of  the    school, 

schoolish,    and    not  of  the  business   house,    business-like. " 

lames  both  the  school  and  the  business  man  for  this 

condition.     In   the   future   commercial   school   there   must 

be    cooperation    between    business    and    the    school,       the 

school  to  teach  related  theory  and  business  to  guide  and 

sel  the   teacher  and  to  offer  the  business  house  as  the 

shop  of  practical  experieno 

In  the  future,  our  general  high  school  should  become  a 

»1   of  schools,   each   with   a  special   function.     "The 

subjects  in  each  program  of  study,  while  often  d< 

by  tin-  same  name,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  foreign 

umld  be  taught  from  tl  il  point  of  view. 

*****    In  this  way  the  career  motive  will  be  a 

continuous    ino  In    the    commercial,    as    in    other 

I     not   taught   as   sub j 
but  in  their  9  to  the  special  function  of  the  course 

pt.    Thoi  emphasizes   the   Importance  of  prac- 

s   conditio nis.  Indeed, 
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an  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  probably  the  prime 
essential  of  all  kinds  of  vocational  education.     *     *     * 
Theoretical    training    attempted    as    preparation    for    any 
definite  end  without  full  opportunity  for  practise  has  proved 
unprofitable." 

The  use  of  textbooks  made  up  of  practical  problems  and 
of  model  offices  have  been  about  the  only  forms  of  voca- 
tional practise  available  in  the  past,  but  they  lack  reality 
and  are,  at  best,  but  a  make-shift.  Only  by  a  real  and  vital 
connection  between  the  commercial  school  and  business 
we  can  furnish  the  opportunity  for  practise.  Some  co- 
operative plan  similar  to  the  one  for  industrial  education 
in  operation  in  Beverly,  Fitchburg  and  Cincinnati  should 
be  tried. 

The  author  is  not  very  strongly  imprest  with  the  value  of 
short  "intensive"  courses  in  high  schools  now  so  popular 
in  some  communities.  Such  high  school  course  will  be 
worth  while,  he  thinks,  if  followed  by  practical  continua- 
tion courses  after  entrance  into  actual  business  life. 

The  book  contains  valuable  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  training  of  commercial  teachers,  commercial  courses 
of  instruction  and  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  Woman's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  The  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts teachers,  all  dealing  with  phases  of  this  subject. 
It  will  be  an  invaluable  book  for  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  of  practical  commercial  education. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  American  municipal 
progress  by  Charles  Zueblin  abounds  in  information  well 
classified  and  carefully  studied.  The  book  contains  a  very 
complete  bibliography.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1916.     522  p.     $2.00.) 

Professor  Jesse  Macy,  one  of  the  best-known  teachers  of 
politics  in  America,  and  Professor  John  W.  Gannaway, 
both  of  Grinnell  College,  have  cooperated  in  the  production 
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'1  and  r.  ml  hook  entitled  Cotnpara' 

ment.      The  Of]    of    11  ad- 

mirahh  md  the  result  is  t<»  provide  the  college 

ith    a    wise,    sa  .md    wclll  !    introduc- 

-»nstitutional  government  and 
tutinual    law.      The    d  1    of    cases    in    Ameri< 

constitutional   law  is  particularly   helpful   to  the  stud- 

ho  is  not  a!:  lined  lawyer.     The 

book  is  to  be  unn  eonnnended.      (New  York:  'I 

•inillan  Company.     1915.     754  p.    $2.00.) 
With  the  title  Learning  to  earn,  John  A.  Lapp  and  ( 
II.  Mote  have  written  a  useful  book  on  vocational  train: 

-nal  guidance.     This  work  is  developing  so  rapidly 
in   the   I  Hited  States  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will  find 
:iv  readers  and  exert  corresponding  influence.     (Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    1915.    421  p.    $1.50.) 
I    Maxwell   V.   Z.   Woodhull   is   very  anxious  that 
the  I/nited  States  should  quickly  develop  a  large  and  well- 
trained   body  of  soldiers   and   that   the   military   academy 
t  Point  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  make  provision 
for  a  cadet  corps  of  at  least  3,600  men.     He  is  also  de- 
>us  of  introducing  conscription   in    the    United   States. 
All  this  is  set  out  in  a  book  entitled  West  Point  and  our 
xX  war.     It  is  plain  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  in 
rope,  Germany  has  conquered  General  Woodhull.     (New 
k:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     266  p.     $1.25.) 
The  literature  of  the  European  war  continues  to  grow  by 
;>s  and  bounds.     The  Director  of  the  Solway  Institute 
of  Sociology,  Brussels,  M.  Waxweiler,  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  policy  and  sufferings  of  Belgium 
his  book  entitled  Belgium  neutral  and  loyal.     (New  York: 
1'.   Putnam's  Sons.     1915.     324  p.     $1.25.) 
Another  striking  book  on  Belgium  of  the  same  general 
a  Belgique,  Terre  d'Hiroisme,  by   M,  Char- 
it      (Paris  1  lannnarion.     358  p.     3^.50.) 
readable  book  of  a  homiletic  type  is  Efficient  living, 
Edward    Pnrrington.     (New   York:  Robert    M.    Mac- 
Bride  Com]              362  p.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Irwin  A  long  and  useful  life  has  closed  in  the 

Shepard  passing  from  earth  of  Irwin  Shepard.     It 

was  a  life  that  one  likes  to  think  of  as  typically  American. 
Born  in  central  New  York  in  1843,  Dr.  Shepard  was  still  a 
mere  stripling  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
performed  a  soldier's  duty  with  devotion  and  with  valor. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  his  later  life  to  receive 
from  the  government  appropriate  and  formal  recognition 
of  a  particular  deed  of  bravery.  When  the  war  closed  the 
young  man  returned  to  the  task  of  completing  his  educa- 
tion. He  became  a  teacher,  then  a  student  of  teaching  and 
shortly  afterward  a  teacher  of  teachers.  He  gained  a 
national  reputation  as  president  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  where  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  his  attention  to  detail,  no  less  than  his  intelligence 
and  high  purpose,  made  his  success  easy  and  natural. 
Dr.  Shepard  became  a  familiar  and  admired  figure  in 
the  National  Education  Association  in  the  days  when  that 
body  was  at  the  height  of  its  influence  and  authority. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Stevenson  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Dr.  Shepard  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  the  winter  of  1892-3  and  he  served  in 
that  important  and  influential  office  until  his  voluntary 
retirement  in  191 2.  During  that  period  of  twenty  years, 
Dr.  Shepard  was  the  very  soul  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  He  promoted  in  a  hundred  ways  its  interests 
and  its  activities  and  he  served  loyally  and  devotedly  its 
high  purposes  and  ideals.  With  the  reorganization  of  1898 
and  the  establishment  of  a  paid  and  permanent  secretary- 
ship, Dr.  Shepard  was  called  from  his  normal  school  work 
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NiUonai  Society  for     p:irt    i   <>f  the   Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
tionStUdy°fEdUCa"    Nffttkma]  Stndjrd  Kduea- 

tion  is  the    KM'-  report    of   the    COmmJ 
of    tin-    National    Council    of    Education    "n  Standards  and 
Tests  for  the  measurement  of  the  Efficiency  of  Schools 

School   Systems,    printed   in   advancv   for   discussion  at   the 

it  meeting  of  the  National  Society.     Its  contents  are 

i    papers   by   different    contributors   classified    under 

general  heads  of  educational  scales  and  units  of 

ureinent,  and  the  application  of  such  scales  and  units 

in  educational  supervision  and  administration. 

Professor   St  raver's  general   introduction   calls  attention 

to  the  evidence  presented  by  the  contents  of  the  report 

of  the  use  of  the  more  precise  methods  of  educa- 

1    measurement    which   have   recently   been   developed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  those  interested  in  the  improvement 

of  the  schools  have-  always  attempted  by  some  method  or 

other   to   estimate    the-   efficiency   of   individual   schools   or 

school  systems.     The  principal   test,   however,  as  to  the 

efficiency  of  schools  and  the  progress  of  pupils  has  been  in 

:>ast,  as  it  still  largely  is  at  present,  the  examination 

method   as  it  is  commonly   used.     The  studies  contained 

in  tli  it  report  give  in  detail  measures  that  an 

IT    more    pi  the    actual 

I    hand   upon    which  to  base   I  vledge  of 

educational   i  untie    to   bring  about, 

where    it    is  ry,    imj  its    m    methods   of   in- 

dministration. 

The  introduction,   altho  it  does  not  pro  it   it   in 

that  st  the  obscuration  by  these 
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developments  in  the  field  of  measurement  of  the  central 
fact  that,  irrespective  of  them,  we  shall  always  have  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  aim  in  education  and  the  ends  to 
be  realized  in  the  schools.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
more  accurately  we  are  able  to  measure  the  development 
brought  about  by  virtue  of  our  school  work,  the  report 
continues,  the  more  certain  we  may  be  that  we  are  realizing 
the  aims  that  we  have  set  up;  and  only  by  means  of  some 
sort  of  measurement  rationally  applied  can  we  claim  to 
have  made  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
desired. 

The  part  of  the  book  on  scales  and  units  of  measurement 
contains  in  detail  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Physical  Growth 
and  Physiological  Age,  by  Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin  of 
Swarthmore  College;  Notes  on  the  Derivation  of  Scales 
in  School  Subjects,  with  Special  Application  to  Arithmetic, 
by  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Education;  Score  Card  for  City  School 
Buildings,  by  Professor  George  D.  Stray er  of  Columbia 
University;  and  Completion  Tests  for  Public  School  Use, 
by  Mr.  M.  R.  Traube  also  of  Columbia  University.  Among 
the  papers  of  the  second  part,  that  on  The  Application  of 
Standard  Measurements  to  School  Administration,  by  D.  C. 
Bliss,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is 
particularly  to  be  commended  for  the  clarity  of  its  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  application  of  standard 
tests  to  the  problem  of  the  school. 


Superintendent  The  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
Maxweii's  tion  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  the  City 

annual  report  Superintendent    of    Schools    for    the    year 

ending  July  31,  19 15,  covers  the  seventeenth  complete 
school  year  since  the  consolidation  of  the  present  boroughs 
into  one  municipality.  It  contains  the  usual  full  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  educational  organization  of  public 
instruction  in  the  school  system  of  the  greater  city  and 
detailed  statistics  of  school  attendance  and  teaching.     The 
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i   Include  a  number  of  bnpoi 
mmendationa  to  th« 

ie  of  the  school  vcar  1914  15  the  numb 

the  control  of  the  board  in  the  entire 
was  540  1  1 5  ;  of  vacation  schools 

of  playgn 
•is  kinds   [93;  in  addition,   there  irere  38  corporate 

lis,    industrial    BChools,    and    orphan    asylums    that    re- 
re  of  tl  ral  school  fund.     As  com] 

with  the  pn  pear,  the  elementary  schools  increased 

in   number   from    504    to   515;   the   vocational    schools   de- 
d  from  36  to  22;  the  evening  recreation  cei 

rom  62  to  63;  the  playgrounds  increased  from  188 

buildings  were  occupied  for  school 

purposes  during  the  year  and  additions  were  made  to  five 

Other  1    provided   in   all   an  additional  capacity  of 

|6]  pupils. 

t  enrolment  in  the  regular    day  school,  i.  e.,  the 

number  of  different  pupils  instructed,  was  865,956. 

ns.    as   is   pointed   out,   that  one  pupil  in   I 

twenty-five   thruout  the  entire  country  is  enrolled  in   the 

schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.      This  net  enrolment  is 

an    increase   over   the   previous   year   of   33,761 ;   in   other 

word-  hool  population  of  the  city  is  increasing  so 

it  adds  to  itself  in  a  year  the  equivalent  of  the 

entire  school  population  of  a  city  of  more  than  200,000 

bhabi  The    average    daily    attendance   in    all   day 

schools  was  702,856. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  evening  schools 
-78.     Tl  ige  daily  attendance  in  the  vacation 

schools  was  6,998;  the  average  nightly  attendance  in  the 

cation  centers  was  25,895;  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  playgrounds  was  118,295,  this  last  showing 
rable  decrease  when  compared  with  the  summer  of 
The  population  of  the  city,  estimated  by  the  De- 
em  of   Health   as  of  July  31,    1915,  was  5,825,651. 
entage  of  this  population  attending  public  schools 
was  14,865.     The  total  estimated  school  population  of  the 
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city  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  was  1,375,474; 
of  these,  62.20  per  cent,  or  856,233  persons,  spent  some 
part  of  the  year  in  the  public  schools.  The  various  tables 
included  in  the  report  digest  these  figures  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  year  under  review  in  comparison  with  previous 
years,  and  with  others  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

"Perhaps  no  part  of  our  public  school  system,"  says  the 
report,  "has  been  subjected  to  more  thoughtless  and  ill- 
considered  criticism  than  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
schools."  "Sometimes,"  it  continues,  "this  criticism  takes 
the  form  of  an  attack  upon  the  so-called  'fads  and  frills' 
of  the  schools;  sometimes  it  assumes  an  entirely  opposite 
attitude,  and  the  schools  are  attacked  because  too  much 
time  is  spent  on  the  fundamental  subjects  and  the  schools 
themselves  are  said  to  be  dull,  mechanical  and  lifeless." 
"The  curriculum  of  the  schools,  elementary  and  others," 
concludes  the  report,  "should  of  course  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  harmonize  with  changes  in  civilization, 
but  the  necessity  of  a  carefully  balanced,  well-rounded 
curriculum  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  shall  give 
proper  representation,  in  each  school  year,  to  all  the  co- 
ordinate groups  of  studies,  and  only  slowly  and  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  should  changes  in  any  case, 
be  made." 

The  time  spent  in  teaching,  the  report  goes  on  to  state 
axiomatically,  should  be  used  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

"The  demands  made  upon  the  schools  are  increasing 
constantly.  The  amount  of  information  to  be  imparted 
is  greater  than  it  was  a  generation  ago;  the  standards  by 
which  the  schools  are  measured  are  higher  and  more 
rigorous;  many  of  the  responsibilities  that  formerly  de- 
volved upon  the  home  are  now  placed  upon  the  schools; 
the  large  number  of  foreign-born  children  and  children  of 
foreign-born  parents  increase  the  difficulties  against  which 
the  schools  must  contend.  To  meet  these  increased  de- 
mands and  responsibilities,  we  have  today  better  build- 
ings, textbooks  and  school  apparatus;  a  better- trained  and 
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stimulating  interest  and  oa  □  from 

and  .in   iinpi  ion    Law.      Hut 

with    these   ,:  pupil    will    he   ovcrlmi 

is  not  a  more  intelligent  and  scientific  use  oi  the  time 
allotted  to  instruction  bj  the  use  of  improved  methods  of 

learning." 

Tin  iments   made   with    the   Gary   and   the   Pre- 

1   Schools,   already  referred   to  in   these  pag« 
>n  with  the  special  report  of  the  survey  condii 

by  tlu*  chief  statistician  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 

l  summarized  in  this  report.  The  O 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Gary  schools  is  explicit. 
Unless  many  features  of  the  Gary  system,  it  is  plainly 
1,  art  abandoned,  its  general  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  the  city  would  increase  enormously,  without  any 
compensating  advantage,  the  expenditures  for  school  ad- 
ministration. 

The  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
end  of  the  report  call  both  from  the  board  and  from  the 
public  for  the  earnest   attention  that  is  asked  for  them. 
They  are,  in  resume,  the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  construction  of  new  elementary  and  high  school 
buildings  and  a  new  building  for  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  in  order  to  assure  adequate  accommoda- 
now  lacking;  for  starting  an  experimental  high  school 
for    boys    of    conspicuous    ability;    the    establishment    and 
of  an  adequate  number  of  preparatory  trade 
or   vocational   schools;   the   promotion   of   teachers   in    the 
nth  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
ent  to  them  of  the  salaries  lixt  by  law;  appropria- 
ble children  to  be  taught  in  classes  of 
reasonable  si/(  ;  the  extension  of  the  school  year  for  both 
and  pupils  to  not  less  than  220  days;  and,  finally, 
;;ieient  to  restore,  in  full  efficiency,   tl  ities 

that   have   been   suspended  or  impaired  in  order  to 

\     to    the    city — such    as    evening    schools,    summer 
schools,  ion    centers,    athk  ters,    and    com- 
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munity  centers.  "These  activities,  once  the  great  glory 
of  our  city,"  the  report  continues,  "have  been  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  a  false  economy,  or  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  colossal  courthouses,  stupendous  railroad  de- 
velopment, and  other  projects.  There  is  no  waste  of  our 
municipal  resources  comparable  in  extent  and  injury  with 
the  waste  involved  in  keeping  our  schoolhouses  unused 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours."  Upon  the 
adoption  of  these  recommendations,  says  the  superintendent 
emphatically  and  convincingly,  depends,  not  merely  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  training  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  in  this  city,  but  the  preservation  of  the  progress 
already  made. 

It  has  only  been  possible  here  to  summarize  the  report 
in  some  few  of  its  aspects.  It  is  all  food  for  thought,  and 
it  should  have  the  thoughtful  consideration,  not  only  of 
those  immediately  interested  in  the  conduct  of  education, 
but  of  the  great  body  of  citizens  who  have  the  inherent 
right  to  provide  by  ultimate  action  proper  educational 
facilities  for  their  children.  The  whole  is  presented  with 
the  clarity  and  force  that  is  characteristic  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  both  as  a  writer  of  the  reports  of  the  conditions 
at  hand  in  an  overwhelmingly  large  scheme  of  public  in- 
struction and  as  an  educational  administrator  who  sees  and 
understands  his  problem,  not  only  in  its  details,  but  in  the 
large  aspects  of  greater  efficiency  and  of  future  growth. 

For  sale:  A  flexible  By  way  of  further  comment  upon  condi- 

SS^t  tionS  in  *e  District  °f  Columbia  as  they 
necessarily  with  relate  to  higher  education,  on  which  sub- 
professors  ject  this  Review  has  frequently  exprest 
its  opinion,  it  is  with  more  than  usual  joy 
that  we  print  a  copy  of  the  following  letter.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  comment  of  any  kind : 

"Oriental  University  of  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1919  Penna.  Ave.,  N.  W.     September  21,  1912. 
Prof.  William  T.  Foster, 
Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore. 
My  Dear  Professor: 

I  have  just  read  the  enclosed  clipping  concerning  your  ideal  college  and 
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■  Boston,  where  I  started 

1  in  1903,  which  has  grow  .  doing 

mostly  corrcspoi  1  class  graduates  of  resi<!  cs  and 

itics  all  «  The  principles  ex]  rig  are 

:   own  that  the  thought  cam-  hat  an 

ajnalg.i  1  would  l>e 

and  also  lai .  ourses 

een  greatly 
ted     In  fact,  <>ur  work  is  .1  great  chrittiing  work,  as  well  as  a  work 

rent  nati<  ■ 

under  pen  rt  this 

1  )ver  any  of  our  professors. 

rter  from  Virginia,  it  can  also  be  so  amended 

I. iiul.     We  own  also  1  astern 

of  Columbia.     We  have  no  building,  altho  we  are 

-out  to  buy  the  large  building  of  the  former  Lord  Baltimore,  just  out- 

id  of  Columbia  in  Maryland. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  1;  .    whether  you  could  pay  me 

$10,000  for  the  business  <>f  the  Oriental  University,  with  our  good  will,  in- 

<ssorship  for  me 
r  college  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Oriental- 

ng  me  the  annu.  52,500.     If  you  do  not  want  u 

Id  need  at  leasl  :. ^continuing  the  Oriental  University  and 

r  our  bus;  on.     The  payment  for  the  I  would 

It  will  be  necessary  that  I  get  an  immediate  reply  from  you,  so  that  we 
need  not  buy  the  estate  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

enrolled,  so  far.  since  first  starting  the  University,  441  students. 
Siii' 
(Sigi:  H.  P.  Holter,  President. 

P.  S. — Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  some  literature  relating 
to  the  Oriental  Univi 


A  modern     The   reading   of   a   pamphlet    entitled   A   modern 

school,  being  a  recent  publication  of  the  General 

ition  Board,  has  suggested  the  question  why  it  should 

to  anyone  desirable  to  multiply  the  nnmt  hools 

in  which  edti  -  not  gi\ 

tier  will  be  said  about  this  naive  revival  of 
an  ancient  form  of  philistinism  than  the  following  verses 
Which  ontributed    to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by 

.ine  of  Columbia  Iniversi: 

Board  had  brought  the  schools  up  to  date, 
prepare  you  for  your  Life  Work 
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Without  teaching  one  superfluous  thing, 
Jim  Reilly  presented  himself  to  be  educated. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  bricklayer. 
So  they  taught  him  to  be  a  perfect  bricklayer 
And  nothing  more. 

He  knew  so  much  about  bricklaying  that  the  contractor  made  him  a  fore- 
man. 
But  he  knew  nothing  about  being  a  foreman. 
So  he  spoke  to  the  School  Board  about  it, 
And  they  put  in  a  night  course  for  him, 
On  how  to  be  a  foreman 
And  nothing  more. 

He  became  so  excellent  a  foreman  that  the  contractor  made  him  a  partner. 
But  he  knew  nothing  about  figuring  costs, 
Nor  about  bookkeeping, 
Nor  about  real  estate. 

And  he  was  too  proud  to  go  back  to  night  school. 
So  he  hired  a  tutor,  who  taught  him  these  things. 
Prospering  at  last,  and  meeting  other  men  as  wealthy  as  he, 
Whenever  the  conversation  started,  he'd  say  to  himself: 
"I'll  lie  low  till  it  comes  my  way — 
Then  I'll  show  'em!" 
But  they  never  mentioned  bricklaying, 
Nor  the  art  of  being  a  foreman, 
Nor  the  whole  duty  of  being  a  contractor, 
Nor  figuring  costs, 
Nor  real  estate; 
So  Jim  never  said  anything. 
But  he  sent  his  son  to  college. 


There  is  every  prospect  that  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  one  of  exceptional 
size  and  exceptional  interest.  The  tireless  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  Regent  Charles  B.  Alexander,  has  associated 
with  him  a  representative  company  of  men  and  women  who 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  testify  to  the  visiting 
teachers  the  regard  in  which  the  metropolitan  city  holds 
them  and  their  calling.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
make  the  meeting  memorable. 

Heretofore  it  has  not  been  thought  that  a  really  successful 
meeting  of  the  Association  could  be  held  in  New  York 
because  of  the  many  conflicting  claims  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  visitors.  It  seems  certain  that  in  191 6  this 
impression  will  be  removed  once  for  all. 
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Tin:  DEVBU)PMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ARITHMETIC 

When   I   was  asked  by  the-  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review  to  trace  the  development  of  the  American  arith 

irticularly  with  reference  to  the  influences  ex< 
in  turn  by  various   European  countries,  the  task  appealed 
to  me  as  a  congenial  one.     For  many  years  I  have  been 

i  in  the  causes  which  made  for  one  type  of  ? 
book  or  another,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult   to  set  forth    with  some  assurance   the  inthu 
which  ga  to  this  form  or  that  of  the  American  arith 

When,  however,  one  begins  to  arrange  his  material 
upon  such  a  topic  it  always  develops  that  general  tin 

iore  or  less  and  even  one's  own  notions  appear 

11  founded  than  he  had  supposed. 
imple,   V  it   said  that  our  fust   ideas  « 

arithmeti  influenced  •  by  either  the  1 

pending  on  geographic  co  s,   as 

lam  or  Boston;  that    :'  ch  influence 

r  political  reasons,  early  in  the  nineteenth 

that  the  German  influence  became  strongly  felt  in  the 
second  half  of  thai  century;  and  I 

begai  to  modify  our  textbooks  as  the  century 

marts  there  is  some 
but  no  one  of  them  is  as  sound  as  a  student  might 
•    from   his  knowledge  of  American 

we  consider  that  the 
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great  basal  subjects  of  instruction  are  like  the  folklore  of 
a  people;  they  become  fixt  in  a  nation's  life  and  change 
only  under  great  pressure  long  applied.  Take  such  a  vul- 
garism as  "substract,"  for  several  generations  perfectly 
good  English,  and  see  how  it  has  persisted  among  the  il- 
literate until  our  day,  and  we  have  an  example  of  this  folk- 
lore parallelism  in  matters  relating  to  the  school.  One 
finds  the  same  thing  in  the  persistence  of  topics  like  barter, 
which  our  grandfathers  studied;  alligation,  which  our 
fathers  studied;  and  cube  root,  which  is  extensively  taught 
even  today.  Each  of  these  topics  persisted  in  business 
arithmetics  by  its  very  vis  inertiae,  long  after  it  could  be 
justified  by  any  real  business  demand.  It  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  arithmetic  is  so  universal,  like  language,  folk 
songs,  dress,  and  various  other  human  conventions,  that 
it  has  changed  so  slowly,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
specific  causes  for  such  modifications  as  time  has  wrought. 
Certain  of  these  causes  may,  however,  be  found,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  most 
evident  ones. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  our  earliest  work  in  arithmetic 
was  influenced  by  the  English  or  the  Dutch  books,  a  false 
impression  may  be  given.  It  is  true  that  such  Dutch  books 
as  Van  der  Schuere's  and  Cardinael's  may  and  probably 
were  used  in  New  Amsterdam,  for  each  had  a  large  circu- 
lation in  the  Dutch-speaking  world;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
such  English  books  as  Recorde's  Ground  of  arts  was  prob- 
ably well  known  in  New  England,  since  it  was  the  most 
popular  arithmetic  in  our  language  for  more  than  a  century. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  these  two  influences 
were  distinct,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sole  purpose 
of  arithmetic  in  the  minds  of  the  popular  textbook  writers 
of  the  time  was  to  prepare  the  learner  for  commercial  life; 
substantially  all  topics  and  problems  were  commercial,  and 
the  commerce  of  London  did  not  differ  enough  from  that  of 
Amsterdam  to  make  the  distinction  of  type  at  all  significant. 
One  of  the  Dutch  names  for  an  arithmetic  was  Cijfferboeck, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  name  "cyphering 
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in  the  earl]   days  is    !  bid 

I. ink 

:  uiv  different  in  New  An. 
what  they  were  in  Boston 
Th- 
in tii  Ived  in  i 

penmanship   being   quite   :is  important   as  com- 
Thc  teacher  had  an  arithmetic,  but  the  pupil 

simp!  id    the    problem    as    di  awl    copied    his 

solution  in  his  hook.     All  this  presupposed  ledge 

..l  writr  merely  mechanical,  took  much 

ion   rather   than    instruction,   and 

individual.     It    was    the    dominating    sy 

in    tl  ateenth    and    eighteenth   centuries,    and   even 

when    arithmetics    began    to   be    printed    in    this    country 

llodder  reprint  in  1708  and  the  anonymous  Greenwood 

book  in  1729)  they  had  no  extended  use  among  the  pupils. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  hooks  in  the  hands  of  the 

ind  occasionally  used  by  the  pupils,  we  see  that 

ady    stated,    purely    utilitarian.     Thus 

in  Wingate's  well-known  English  book  of  the  close  of  the 

nth  century  the  statement  is  made  that  it  is  "for 

and   Benefit  of  such  Learners  who  desire  onl 

much  Skill  in  Arithmetick,  as  is  useful  in  Accompts,   Trades, 

such  like  ordinary  Employmen  :  milady,  Cocker, 

prominent  of  the  English  writers  of  that  period, 

that      'the    numerous    Concerns    of    the    honoured 

hants   first   possest  my   Consideration,"   and    Fisher's 

well  known  work,  which  appeared  a  little  1  that 

to  form  "the  young  Man's  Mind  for  Business." 

The  in  d.  therefore,  was  influenced  by  no  con- 

;    mental    discipline,   by   no  educational   idea 

of  m.  ad  by  no  attempt  at  elass  instruction ;  it  was 

inism  and  had  for  its  sole  purpose  th< 

boy  for  commercial  work  in  a  land  where  the 

seaports  and  where  the  trade  was 

iv   with  d  Holl  I  in  thi  ation 

>us  factor. 
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The  second  period  was  that  of  the  early  days  of  the  newly 
formed  nation,  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
No  outside  influence  seems  to  have  entered  to  change  the 
conservative  course  of  arithmetic,  but  economic  condi- 
tions brought  the  textbook  more  in  evidence,  and  with 
the  advance  in  printing  came  the  exploiting  of  various  de- 
vices of  the  schoolmaster,  the  beginning  of  that  flood  of 
narrow-minded  "methods"  which  characterized  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Daboll,  writing  in  1799,  exprest  the 
common  sense  of  the  practical  teacher  in  these  words: 
"During  the  lengthy  period  which  I  have  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  arithmetic,  I  have  made  use  of 
various  systems  which  have  just  claims  to  scientific  merit; 
but  the  authors  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  an  im- 
portant point — the  practical  teacher's  experience."  It  was 
this  attitude  of  mind  which  enabled  Daboll  to  write  the 
most  successful  arithmetic  of  his  generation.  The  arith- 
metics of  this  period  may  be  characterized  by  three  features : 
first,  numerous  concise  definitions  were  given,  and  usually 
at  the  beginning  of  each  topic,  a  plan  which  owes  its  in- 
ception to  Euclid's  geometry,  a  work  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  model  for  two  thousand  years;  second, 
the  mechanism  of  the  preceding  period  now  culminated  in 
a  series  of  rules,  elaborately  stated  and  intended  to  be 
memorized ;  third,  the  problems  were  still  largely  commercial, 
altho  the  agricultural  interests  began  to  be  in  evidence. 

Thus  far  there  was  no  outside  influence  to  seriously 
modify  the  old  Anglo- Dutch  treatment.  With  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  such  an  influence 
showed  itself,  and  the  result  revolutionized  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  in  our  American  textbooks  even  if 
it  did  not  at  once  materially  affect  the  general  purpose. 
I  refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi.  In 
1806,  William  Maclure  published  an  article  on  Pestalozzi's 
principles  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  a  little  later 
he  urged  Joseph  Neef,  who  had  been  with  Pestalozzi  in 
Switzerland,  to  open  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  effect 
was  to  make  known  in  America  the  work  of  the  Swiss  re- 
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former,    and    to    lc.ul    t  |UeStfofl    tin-    value    and 

b    had   thus   far 
irlc  in  arithmetic.     As  a  result,  Ws 
Colburn  published  hi  m  intellectual  arithmetic 

equel  in  1822.     His  idea  was  that  a  child 
should  think    a  revolutionary  idea  for  most   tea 
arithmetic  in  th<  He  planned  to  abolish  all  1 

How   lYstalozzi  in  delaying  the  use  oi  symbol 
with  small  numbers,  devoting  a  third  oi  his  book 
ie  numbers  up  to  10,  and  to  introduce  concrete  work 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  topic     As  he  says,  "the  Rule 
of  Ti  id   all   the  other  rules  which   arc   usually  eon- 

iur    arithmetics,    will    be    found    useless.     The 
examples  under  these  rules  will  be  performed  upon  general 
principles  with   much   greater  facility,   and   with  a  greater 
rtainty."     Here,  then,  was  the  first  great  ex- 
1  influence,  one  based  on  a  mixture  of  child  psychology 
and  common  sense,  that  caused  any  change  in  the  sluggish 
course  of  American   arithmetic,   and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
Influences  that  have  been  exerted  on  the  subject  which  are 
significant. 
The  result   was  what  usually  characterizes  such  move- 
ments, namely,  that  teachers  and  writers  proceeded  to  carry 
the  idea  to  an  extreme  and  to  turn  some  of  the  good  into 
evil      Pestalozzi  had  suggested  that  a  child  should  think 
in  his  number  work;  Colburn  had  sold  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  books  with  the  word  "'intellectual"  in  the-  title*;  and 
tremists  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  principle  that 
if  it  did   the-  child  Ljood  to  think  a  little,  it  would  do  him 
much   more   good   to   think   much    more.     Accordingly    the 
mental  discipline-  came  to  the-  fore.     Adams,  whose 
arithmetic  of  1801  had  been  a  great  s,  got  out  a  new 

arithmetic  in   182  as  he-  says,  of  "the  great  hu- 

nt in  the   modern  method  of  t<  arithm< 

•     1  by  Warren  Colburn;  and  for  t  tury 

the    idea    of    mental    discipline-    dominated    the    teaching   of 
arithmetic,     and     arithn  lominated     the-     curriculum. 

riting   in  1835,  frankly  states  that  he  rei 
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a  mass  of  obsolete  topics  because  "they  are  well  adapted 
to  improve  the  reasoning  powers,"  and  R.  C.  Smith,  writing 
in  the  same  year,  asserts  that  he  follows  the  better  features 
of  the  Pestalozzi  movement.  The  number  pictures  which 
Pestalozzi  and  various  German  and  Swiss  teachers  of  the 
time  had  used,  were  adopted  by  Emerson  in  1832  and  by 
various  other  writers  of  about  that  time.  Altogether,  then, 
the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  was  very  marked  for  good,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  almost  as  strongly  marked  for  evil. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  examples  of  the  disciplinary 
treatises  which  stand  apart  from  the  ordinary.  One  was 
the  arithmetic  of  Davies,  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  professor 
at  Columbia,  and  a  prolific  writer.  Imprest  with  the  new 
idea  of  mental  discipline,  educated  at  a  school  where  French 
mathematics  was  looked  upon  as  the  best,  himself  a  trans- 
lator of  Legendre  and  Bourdon,  Davies  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  logic  and  perspicuity  of  the  French  text- 
books. There  is  seen  in  his  books  ample  evidence  of  this 
admiration,  but  as  to  subject  matter  and  general  sequence 
the  French  influence  is  not  apparent.  We  may  simply  say 
that  if  any  French  influence  is  to  be  found  in  any  works 
it  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  Davies,  and  that  such  as  is 
there  was  limited  chiefly  to  clarity  of  expression,  not  affect- 
ing the  general  principles  or  the  subject  matter. 

Another  influential  fact  manifests  itself  in  this  period, 
however,  namely,  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  now  come  to  the  front.  America  had  ceased  to 
be  a  nation  of  seaports,  the  commercial  interests  predominat- 
ing; it  was  now  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  textbooks 
in  arithmetic  reflected  the  change.  Davies  (1849),  for  ex- 
ample, turns  to  the  farm  instead  of  the  counting  house  for 
a  large  number  of  his  problems,  and  subsequent  writers 
like  Ray,  Quackenbos,  and  Robinson  did  the  same.  The 
dominating  principle,  however,  was  that  the  great  value 
of  arithmetic  lay  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

The  final  period,  beginning  towards  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  characterized  as  one  of  child 
study — child  psychology,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  moment. 
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the 
child  In  aritl 

tandard 
to  do, 
number  ad  contests;  and  to 

id  so  we  hav  frith 

I  utility.      In  our  usual  maimer, 
•ii   all   these  lines,   souk 

nothing  but  stand  ts;  othea 

ing  but  play;  and  others  seeing  only  in 

thai  mental  disciplin<  thai  a  child 

problem 

all  this  isd  -  a  medieval  myth.     This  is  the  natural 

nst  tlu-  extreme  claims  of  those  whom  P< 
would  hardly  wish  to  call  his  followers,  and  yet  whose 

its  inception  in  his  principles. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  great  migration  of  American 

Students  to  Germany  in  the  past  half  century  would  have 

resulted  in  the  Teutonizing  of  our  textbooks  in  arithmetic. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  an  observer  with  no  precon- 

d    theory    would    find    in    our    American    arithu: 
any    considerable    evidence    of    German     influence.     The 
her  uses  an  exercise  manual,  doing  the  teaching 
It";  hut  a  new  country  like  ours  has  difficulty  in  m« 
finding  enough  teachers  for  our  schools,  let  alone  finding 
who  could  get  along  with  only  a  set  of  e  manuals. 

To  be  sure  we  had  the  Grube  method  brought  over,  but 
the  little  that  was  essentially  good  in  it  was  already  here; 
and  a  few  other  similar  features  have  from  time  to  time 
found  a  place  in  our  books,  as,  for  example,  tin 

of  the  work  in   long  division   and   the  placing  of  the 

multiplier  first  in  an  indicated  operation.     These  feat 

.    are   of   relatively    little   moment;   in    general    the 
e  on  our  arithmetics  has  been   negligible. 
Id.  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious  attention  at 

iture  as  "motivation."      The  word  is  part 
of    the    educational    jargon   of    the    moment,    like    "random 

ind   "functioning  in  the  life  of  the 
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child."  Colburn  always  ' 'motivates"  his  work  in  taking 
up  a  new  topic,  and  various  other  arithmeticians  had  done 
some  notable  work  in  this  respect  long  before  someone  hap- 
pened upon  the  word.  The  Mt.  Vernon  arithmetic  by 
J.  and  C.  E.  Abbott  (1845)  "functioned  in  the  life  of  the 
child"  about  as  well  as  our  modern  books  do,  and  gave 
the  "narrative  problem"  of  today,  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures, quite  as  successfully  as  those  do  who  discover  these 
ideas  in  our  time.  These  words  are  the  froth  of  education, 
not  the  serious  underlying  principles. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  a 
book  nor  of  the  number  of  books  in  a  series,  because  these 
are  corollaries  to  the  general  propositions  treated.  Ad- 
mitting true  Pestalozzianism,  a  primary  book  is  essential; 
admitting  the  extreme  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline, 
a  difficult  higher  arithmetic  is  to  be  expected;  admitting 
that  the  child  has  any  rights,  the  matter  in  a  book  must 
be  arranged  with  some  idea  of  psychology  rather  than  with 
only  the  idea  of  logic.  These  deductions  from  the  general 
propositions  require  that  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
older  books  shall  give  way  to  a  psychological  one;  that 
formal  definitions  shall  be  minimized;  that  rules  shall  play 
a  minor  part ;  that  the  hard  puzzle  must  go ;  and  that  business 
topics  which  the  child  can  not  comprehend  shall  be  re- 
placed by  those  which  are  within  his  mental  grasp.  Such 
results  have  been  achieved  as  natural  deductions  from  the 
general  principles. 

If  one  should  seek  to  characterize  the  larger  influences 
now  at  work  in  the  writing  of  arithmetics,  I  think  he  would 
proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  demand  that  less  time  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Here  the  influence  of  Europe  is  distinctly  seen.  Other 
countries  give  less  time  to  the  subject  and  produce  better 
mathematicians;  and  while  we  have  been  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  good  teachers  in  the  past,  the  supply  is  rapidly  be- 
coming more  abundant,  and  so  we  can  hope  to  close 
much  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  somewhat  earlier. 

2.  The  demand  for  greater  mechanical  efficiency,  as  that 
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1  pupil  should  add  1  cohnm  <ly  and  in  ■ 

1  of  time,  the  tim- 

partial  return  to  t1 
of  ni,  but  without  the  bad 

demand  thai   the  child  shall  H  life 

in  the  school  and  not  trv  to  live  the  life  of  an  adult.      ! 
is  nothin  dally  new  in  this  influence;  it   11  purely 

lo/zian.  but  we  are  working  it  out  with  In  I 
than  had    and    With    more    scientific   knowledge. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  school  must 
not  touch   upon   the   topics  of   aftcr-li 

hut  when  it  means  that  the  child  shall,  in  a  natural  manner. 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  common  forms  of  business 
which  he  is  to  need,  then  it  is  a  valid  principle. 

4.  The    demand    that    arithmetic    shall    reveal    what    we 

illy  call  the  "quantitative  side  of  life"  as  it   is  in 

America   today.      This  is  leading  to  the  elimination  of  a 

amount  of  material  which   has  accumulated  in  our 

books,  as  ample,  unusual  common  fractions,  decimals 

1   unnecessary   number  of  places,   interest   on  unusual 

sums   for   unusual   lengths   of   time,    and   proportion   as   a 

means  for  solving  l>u>iness  problems.     The  movement  is 

a  healthy  one  in  the    main,   altho    many  philosophically 

minded   I  mistake  is  being  made  in  not 

pupils  beyond  the  exact  limit  to  which  they  must 

go  in  bu  -in  the  principle  thai  it  is  well  that  a 

who  has  to  lift  fifty  pounds  should  be  trained  to  lift 
pounds.     As  to  problems,   it  has  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  n. 
dtural  nation  and  have  become  a  manut 
.   trading  people;  and  so.  just  as  our  arithn 
Changed   their  problems  a  century  ago  from  those  of  the 
counting  house  to  those  of  the  farm,  we  are  now  changing 
which    were   largely   agricultural    and    rural   to 
e  which  ;1\   manufa  ffid  urb 

5.  .  mand  of  the  school  tk  book  writer 
shall   no  longer   impose   his  ideas  upon   the  teacher,   but 
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that  the  school  shall  determine  the  general  nature  of  the 
books  to  be  written.  Thus  it  comes  about  today  that  the 
successful  textbook  writer  does  not  venture  to  dictate 
the  sequence  of  topics,  the  number  of  problems,  the  way 
in  which  books  shall  be  divided,  and  the  like;  he  takes  the 
leading  courses  of  study  in  the  country,  those  which  are 
not  purely  local  and  often  eccentric,  and  from  the  com- 
posite of  these  he  makes  the  outline  of  his  work,  then  putting 
into  the  writing  all  the  experience,  originality,  and  genius 
at  his  command.  In  other  words,  the  writer  no  longer 
furnishes  the  general  plan;  this  is  now  done  by  the  school. 

These  influences  are  not,  in  general,  external;  they 
are  part  of  the  Zeitgeist.  They  are  found  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  ours,  and  are  evidences  of  the  patent  fact  that 
the  world  is  growing  more  and  more  homogeneous. 

The  next  large  influence  which  will  bear  upon  our  text- 
books in  arithmetic  will  probably  be  that  of  the  Junior 
High  School,  an  influence  which  comes  essentially  from 
Europe  altho  the  school  develops  with  a  new  name  in 
America  and  with  a  slightly  different  purpose.  What 
the  mathematics  of  this  school  will  be  is  not  settled,  but 
that  it  must  include  some  arithmetic  is  fairly  certain. 
This  school  offers  the  most  encouragement  to  mathematics 
that  has  been  seen  in  many  years.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  much  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  world  ex- 
perience in  this  new  curriculum,  and  how  much  by  the 
ideas  of  the  theorist. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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\\  .1  meeting  of  I 
ago,  I  J  Griffit  the  \  Fnft  ersity  i 

in  which  li  '1  and  1  o  our 

lion  "we  subordinate  the  devefopmen 
the  acquisition  of  knowledj  Thatisthi 

of  my  present  discourse.     I  mi  that  I  hec 

of  the  di  nt  of  chars 

or,  in  other  words,  of  moral  training,  which  fitly 

to    the    classroom,   and   which  can,   therefore,  be 

held  to  inter  into  competition  with  the  acquirement  of 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  S] 

of  the  practical  i  of  moral  qualities  in  the  playground 

and  in  life  outside  the  school.     I  do  not  even  refer  to  the 

I  influence  of  that  training  of  eye  and  hand  which. 

in  the  school  of  the  future,  will  be  recognized  as  scarcely 

»rtant   than   the   direct   training  of  the   brain.     I 

think  solely  for  the  present  of  moral  teaching,  instruction 

in  the  theory  and  principles  of  conduct.     Theory  without 

d  worse  than  useless:  yet  it  is  of  immense 

imp<  •  that  practise  should  be  inspired  and  guided  by 

large,  enli  d,  securely  founded  theory. 

Is  ;  If  you  come  to  think  it.  that  we  should 

t  as  a  matter  of  course     as  one  of  the  fundan 
of  tlu-  educational  problem— this  antithesis  betv 
"knowledge"  and  "chara*  Does  it  not  reveal  a  ra 

undness,  not  merely  in  otn  m,  but  in  our 

of  edn  Why   should   not   the   acquisition  of 

•  ledge    and    the    formation    of  go   hand    in 

re  have  we  picked  up  this  cynical,  this  pessi- 

•i.  not  only  that  they  arc  diverse  branches  of 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Moral  Education 
League,  London,  February  6,  1914. 
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the  educational  process,  but  that  they  come  into  active 
competition,  time  and  attention  given  to  one  being  neces- 
sarily taken  from  the  other?  In  a  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation, ought  not  the  unfolding  of  the  laws  of  life  to  carry 
with  it  the  unfolding  of  the  laws  of  conduct?  Ought  we 
not  to  discover  the  sanctions  of  justice,  temperance,  forti- 
tude and  self-denial,  in  the  very  process  of  investigating 
the  history  and  conditions  of  human  society?  These  are 
the  questions  I  want  to  suggest  to  you. 

THE   ORTHODOX   STANDPOINT 

Most  people  would  answer  at  once  by  denying  that 
education  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  an  "unfolding  of  the 
laws  of  life"  or  an  "investigation  into  the  history  and  con- 
ditions of  human  society."  "These  are  matters,"  they 
would  say,  "for  the  specialist  in  physical  and  social  science." 
For  the  great  majority  of  children,  education  means,  in 
the  first  place,  the  three  R's,  then  the  acquisition  of  a  little 
geography,  a  very  little  English  history,  and  a  few  ele- 
mentary notions  of  science.  In  all  this,  where  is  there 
any  relevance  to  character  or  conduct?  Attention  and 
application,  indeed,  may  be  cultivated  even  in  memorizing 
the  absurdities  of  English  spelling,  and  learning  the  names 
and  dates  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.  But  beyond  this 
modicum  of  mental  discipline,  what  moral  instruction  is 
involved  in  such  a  course  of  study?  There  will  doubtless 
be  a  few  fables  and  edifying  anecdotes  in  the  reading  books : 
the  pupil  will  make  acquaintance  with  Robert  Bruce  and 
the  spider,  Philip  Sydney  and  the  cup  of  water,  and  one 
or  two  other  tales  of  a  like  description.  But  such  incidental 
hints  will  not  constitute  any  efficient  course  of  moral 
training.  That  must  be  separately  taken  in  hand;  "and" 
— many  people  would  add — "it  should  naturally  be  associated 
with  instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion,  upon  which 
morality  rests.  Even  when  we  go  further,  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities" — I  am  still  trying  to  state 
the  natural  and  obvious  objections  to  my  ideal — "even 
when  we  turn  to  the  secondary  schools  and  the  universities, 
how  can  we  conceive  of  moral  instruction  as  an  inherent 


and  rl    d    intellectual   edu<  in   the 

learning  of  langua  '   or  modi 

bo  moral  profit      [n  th<  literature  t: 

no  doubt,  but  tin  •  10  the  posaibiHl 

i  moral  loss,  unl<  ss  the  student  a] 
an  antecedent  and  independent   b  moral  principle 

In  mathematics,  and  in  the  i  d  for  an  ordinary 

i   of  it ,  no  i, 

and  inherent  mend  relevance,     We  do  nd  find  thai 
medical  students  are  conspicuous  for  elevation  of  chars 
and  a  training  in  law  is  not  precisely  the  same  thii 
training  in  ethics.    <  >n  the  stage,  by  a  | 

re  invariably   virtuous;  but   even  if  this  close 

ionship  between  engineering  and  excellence  obtained 
in  real  life,  we  should  still  have  to  remember  that  we  can 
not  all  be  engineers.     In  short,  there  does  not  seem  t 
any  form  or  branch  of  intellectual  education  in  which  ade- 
quate moral  instruction  is  implicit.     Is  it  not  a  plain 

that  the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  training  of 
character  are  two  distinct  functions,  to  be  separately  pro- 

1  for?     And  must  not  this  always  be  so?" 
I  have  tried  to  let  my  imaginary  opponent  state  his  case 
fairly ;  but  now  he  must  permit  me  to  observe  that  he  has 
simp!  ribed    the    existing    conditions    of    educa 

which   are  precisely  the  conditions  I  am  criticizing.      It   is 
quite  true  that  education,  as  at  present  conducted,  whether 
primary  or  advanced,  does  not  "unfold  the  laws  of  life 
or  "investigate  the  history  and  conditions  of  human 
What  st  is  that  it  ought  to  do  both  of  these  tl 

that   this  is,   indeed,   its  supreme  and  imp* 
and  that  it  i  nted  from  fulfilling  it  by  a  set  of  I 

g   traditions  and  prejudices,   which  must  be  < 

ind  continuity  to  our  edu< 

dry    these    hindrances    will    not    1 

ntnry;   but   it   is 
high  time  tli  to  grapple  with  tli< 

UfPBD   BY   r 

(in  truth  is  that  our  educative  process  is  vitiated 
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by  insincerity.  We  can  not  sincerely  and  straightfor- 
wardly help  the  growing  intelligence  to  realize  and  reflect 
upon  the  world  as  it  is,  but  must  always  be  making  reserva- 
tions in  favor  of  the  world  as  it  is  not.  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  all  teachers  are  insincere — far  from  it. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  men  of  high  intelligence  are  forced 
to  hold  that  intelligence  in  abeyance  at  the  most  vital 
points  of  their  educative  work.  They  may  not,  perhaps, 
teach  what  they  know  to  be  false,  but  they  have  to  abstain 
from  teaching  what  they  know  to  be  true,  and  to  confine 
their  instruction  to  comparatively  trivial  and  indifferent 
matters.  Of  course,  the  cramping  process  has  generally 
begun  before  they  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  They 
know  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  place  before  their 
pupils  a  large  and  inspiring  view  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  lot;  so  they  renounce  all  desire  to  do  so,  give  no 
thought  to  methods  and  possibilities,  and  are  conscious  of 
no  insincerity  in  confining  themselves  within  the  round  of 
duties  prescribed  by  tradition.  But  the  highest  intelligences 
are  incapable  of  abdicating  their  rights,  and  it  is  largely  on 
that  account,  I  believe,  that  the  highest  intelligences  are 
lost  to  education.  At  all  events,  we  shall  not  fully  realize 
what  education  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  until  we  can  de- 
vise a  course  of  teaching  which  shall  base  morality  on 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  really  exists,  and  until  we  can 
induce  minds  of  the  first  order  to  devote  themselves  to  im- 
parting that  knowledge  and  helping  others  to  impart  it. 

MORALITY   OLDER  THAN   THE   TEN   COMMANDMENTS 

What  is  the  radical  insincerity  which,  like  a  shoal  in  a 
great  river,  breaks  the  smooth  flow  of  the  educative  process, 
and  sends  it  eddying  down  two  divergent  channels?  It  is, 
I  suggest,  the  pretence  that  morality  is  subsequent  to  and 
derived  from  religion;  whereas  we  know  it  to  be  in  its  origins, 
much  older  than  any  extant  religion,  and  of  much  more  un- 
questionable authority.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  am 
begging  a  great  question :  but  is  that  really  so  ?  Even  those 
who  accept  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  literal  history  do  not  allege 
that  morality  began  with  the  Ten  Commandments.     Many 
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i  assume  that  a 

1.  which  in  the 

unandments  and  the  Mosaic  l< 

immandments,  antecedent  I  three 

mmandmenl  to  abstain  from  the  fruit 
of  tl;  Idee  ti.  unandment  to  inert 

multiply,  and  a  fa  regulation  having  n<><:  aring 

on  morals.     It  is  tnu-  that  in  Genesis  XX\ 

braham,  "In  eyed  my  voice  and  kept  my  charge, 

ommandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws;"  but  this 
must  be  rring  to  injunctions  imposed  upon 

ham  personally,  rather  than  to  any  gem  • 

redible  that  a  definite  moral  code  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  on  high,  and  that  the  inspired  writer  had  for- 
n  to  mention  it.      Even  when  we  come  to  the  Decalogue 
find  nothing  approaching  a  complete  system  of 
Is.     Temperance,  fortitude,  self-denial  are  wholly  ig- 
for  the   prohibition  of  the  special  crime  of 
ilse  witness,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  great  virtues 
of  jus  itv      Illicit  relations  of  the  sexes  are 

Dined,  but  what  relations  are  licit  there  is  nothing  to 
Monogamy,  that  fundamental  dogma  of  our  \\ '< 

rtainly  not  insisted  on.      The  virtue  of  virtues, 
o  recognition.      It  i  at  the  whole 

legislation  supplements  the  I  Vcalogue  on 
innumerable  but    no   or  n   orthodox   Jew 

1   now  deny   that   the    Mosaic  law  is  as  incompU  < 
t  is  obsolete  on  the  side  of  r; 
dity,  in  short,  wh  e  our 

i  and  authority  of  the  documents  in  which 
pounded,  manifestly  n 
on  high,  but  tlu-  rules  of  conduct  arrived  at  by  a  par- 

-tage  of  tlii  lopment. 

d.  like  all  primitive  legislation,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
aal  or  tribal  god.      It   is  not   a  divine  and  perfect  in 
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vention,  but  a  product  of  the  human  spirit  under  given 
geographical,  economic,  and  social  influences,  revealing  its 
terrestrial  origin  in  a  thousand  imperfections  and  limita- 
tions. It  is  open  to  theologians  to  maintain  that  it  received 
the  special  approval  and  allowance  of  God,  for  the  uses  of 
the  particular  people  who  had  evolved  it.  That  I  am  not 
concerned  to  deny.  My  point  is  that,  however  it  may 
have  been  reinforced  by  divine  approval,  this  ethical  sys- 
tem, like  all  others,  grew  up  independently  of  such  approval, 
and  received  it,  so  to  speak,  ex  post  facto.  Man  has  always 
and  everywhere  been  left  to  discover  moral  laws  for  him- 
self, just  as  he  has  been  left  to  discover  physical  laws; 
and  I  suggest  that  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  Penta- 
teuch may  read  this  fact  on  the  very  face  of  the  Mosaic 
records. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   ETHIC 

"But  at  all  events,"  it  may  be  said,  "Mosaic  morality 
was  divinely  supplemented  and  perfected  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  humanity,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
which  was  lacking  in  the  edicts  of  Sinai,  was  added,  once 
for  all,  in  the  Sermon  on  a  still  more  sacred  Mount." 

That  is  true  in  a  sense;  and  I  am  far  from  contesting  the 
value  to  the  world  of  so  beautiful  and  persuasive  a  promulga- 
tion of  a  lofty  ethical  ideal.  But  here  again  we  have  to 
deal,  not  with  invention  or  revelation,  but  with  sanction 
and  enforcement.  "There  is  little  in  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity," says  Cardinal  Newman,  "which  the  human  mind 
may  not  reach  by  its  natural  powers,  and  which  here  or 

there had   not   in   fact   been    anticipated."     We    all 

know,  for  instance,  how  curiously  and  in  how  many  re- 
spects the  Christ  was  anticipated  by  the  Buddha,  the 
Enlightened  One.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
was  any  direct  borrowing  in  the  matter,  tho  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  may  not  be  due  to  a  subtle  filtration  of  ideas. 
What  I  mean  is  that,  quite  unmistakably,  and  not  at  one 
point  alone,  the  world  had  for  centuries  been  growing  up 
to  the  ideas  which  were  imperishably  crystallized  in  the 
Gospels.     It  can  not  possibly  be  maintained,  and  no  one, 
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I  the  Kreat  conquests  of  his  spirit  under  the  strongest 
is.     But   we,    looking   back    upon    human 
From    our    present    vantage-ground,    can    not    but 
that    morality   is   antecedent   to   and   essentially 
lent   of  these  sanctions,  however  much  they  may 
in  their  day,  to  establish  and  enforce  it.     We 
e  that  man  has  been  given  a  perfect  rule 
'iiduet  from  above,  and  has  culpably  disobeyed  it.     We 
is  gradually  toiled  upwards  from  a  bt 
less  of  the  very  idea  of  morality  to  his  present 
rfect    phase   of   moral   development-  which, 

i  of  catastrophes,    he   will   presently    I 
ttd.      It   is   this  fact  and   this  hope   which   give  life 
I  meaning  it  may  possess;  but  the  edu- 
cators of  youth  must  on  no  account  admit  it.      That  is  the 
1  venture  to  deploi 

THE   ARGUMENT   SUMMARI/ 
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that  man  has  not  ''fallen"  from  a  primal  state  of  innocence, 
but  risen,  thru  the  heroic  effort  of  countless  ages,  to  a  level 
which  is  still  far  short  of  the  heights  he  is  destined  to  attain. 
That  is  the  inspiring,  invigorating  thought  which  gives 
morality,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  its  true  sanction. 
The  child,  as  I  see  it,  can  not  too  early  be  encouraged  to  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  a  great  host,  marching,  thru  difficulties 
and  perils,  upwards  and  ever  upwards,  and  that,  in  mere 
loyalty  to  his  comrades  on  this  wonderful  expedition,  he 
must  put  a  check  on  his  egoistic  and  anti-social  impulses. 
The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this  message  is  perfectly  com- 
prehensible to  any  normal  child  of  school-going  age;  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  demonstrably  true. 

RELIGION   IN   ITS   HISTORIC   CONTEXT 

Would  the  teaching  of  this  truth  mean  the  abandonment 
of  religious  instruction?  Not  necessarily.  It  would  only 
mean  the  re-interpretation  of  certain  theological  terms, 
such  as  "sin,"  "salvation,"  "redemption,"  "grace,"  and 
"hell,"  and  the  ceasing  to  teach  as  sober  history  what  every 
reasonable  man  knows  to  be  mythology — the  creation  of 
the  world  6,000  years  ago,  the  loss  of  Eden  thru  the  eating 
of  an  apple,  and  so  forth.  Is  there  any  teacher  who  would 
not  gladly  abandon  the  latter  branch,  at  any  rate,  of  "re- 
ligious instruction?"  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  who  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  open  in  the  modern  world  to  accept  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  as  literal  and  inspired  truth?  It  is 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of 
astronomy  and  geology,  and  the  fact  of  its  trituration  is  an 
accepted  commonplace,  not  merely  of  the  laboratory  and 
the  lecture-room,  but  of  the  public  library  and  the  half- 
penny press.  Is  it  not  manifestly  dangerous,  then,  to  let 
either  religion  or  morality  appear  to  be  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  a  statement  of  alleged  facts,  which  the  in- 
telligent schoolboy,  before  he  leaves  school,  must  discover 
to  be  believed  by  nobody,  and  certainly  not  by  his  masters? 

I  presume  that  already,  in  most  schools,  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  is  lightly  past  over,  being  either  explained  as 
figurative  or  left  unexplained  and  uninsisted  on.     Not  so  the 
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then  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  hit 
1  and  religious  instruction  should  not  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  all  de]  -   1   have  said,  on  the  question  whether  we 

Igion  in  its  historic  context,  or  are  bound 
.ird  it.  and  morality  along  with  it,  as  something  out- 
and  relegated  to  a  region  in  which   the  in- 
telligence has  nothing  to  say. 

ALTRUISM   IX    ANIMALS 
How,   then,  you  may  ask,  would  I  set  about  this  "un- 
i'   tlie   laws   of  life,"   this   "investigation  into  the 
and    conditions   of   human   society,"    which   is    to 
in  one  and  the  same  process,  the  intelligence  and 
moral    nature'       I    would   tell    the  plain,   unvarn: 
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noblement  of  life  on  the  planet,  has  implanted  in  animate 
nature,  at  a  very  early  stage,  the  germs  of  self-abnegation 
and  cooperation,  without  which  existence  must  have  re- 
mained forever  at  very  little  above  the  vegetable  level. 
What  Power?  Ah,  that  is  the  mystery!  And  there,  you 
see,  in  inquiring  after  the  germ  of  morality,  we  come  upon 
the  germ  of  religion. 

THE   ASCENT   OF  MAN 

Then,  not  six  thousand  years  ago,  but  several  hundreds 
of  thousands,  man  emerges  from  the  welter  of  contending 
organisms.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  too  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  race  in  its  transition — of 

The  gibbering  form  obscene 
That  was,  and  was  not,  man — 

should  be  imprest  upon  the  youthful  mind.     That  way 
nightmare    lies.     Nor    do    I    propose    that    any    dogmatic 
teaching  should  be  given  as  to  the  process  of  evolution, 
and  how  far  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  helped  out  by 
special  interferences,  or  guided  into  special  grooves.     There 
is  not  the  slightest  need  to  decide  whether  Plato  and  Newton 
were  implicit  in  the  pithecanthropus,  or  were  produced  by 
the  grafting  of  new  potentialities  on  the  primitive  stock. 
What  we  know  for  certain  is  that,  at  a  vague  but  enormousl] 
distant  period,  the  unquestionable  ancestors  of  the  humai 
race  appear  on  the  scene,  crouching  in  caves,   fashioning 
rude  weapons  and  tools  of  flint  and  bone,  circumventing 
by  cunning  the  far  stronger  and  fiercer  brutes  who  crashec 
thru  the  jungle  or  wallowed  in  the  marsh.     What  can  b( 
more   enthralling   to   the   youthful   imagination   than   the 
story  of  the  cave-dweller  and  the  lake-dweller,  the  making 
and  the  guarding  of  fire,  the  domestication  of  animals,  th< 
first  rude  workings  in  clay  and  in  copper,  the  making  of 
tents  by  the  nomad,  the  building  of  huts  by  the  husbandman, 
the  gathering  of  cabins  round  this  or  that  palisaded  hill, 
which  was  one  day  to  be  glorious  as  Athens  or  imperial  as 
Rome?     And  thruout  the   story  it  could   everywhere  be 
shown  how  a  family,  a  tribe,  a  nation,  survived  and  flourished 
in  proportion  as  they  developed  the  social  virtues,  and  kept 
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MORALITY  A  PRODUCT  OF  EVERY  CLIME 

In  every  region  of  the  world  we  should  have  to  show 
moral  ideas  germinating  and  spreading  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  it  would  very  soon  appear  that  the  savage  races  of  today 
were  those  among  whom  their  spread  was  early  arrested. 
Often,  indeed,  we  should  find  them  paralyzed  and  distorted 
by  the  influence  of  superstition — the  name  which  we  give  to 
the  religion  of  savages  and  to  its  survivals.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  perhaps  few  races  so  low  as  not  to  have 
developed  one  virtue  or  another  to  a  noteworthy  pitch. 
Fortitude,  for  instance,  is  often  exemplified  on  a  heroic 
scale  by  savages  and  barbarians,  sometimes  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  sheer  lack  of  nervous  sensibility,  but  sometimes 
from    an   instinctive   realization   of   the   simple   fact   that 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

We  should  have  to  show,  moreover,  that  moral  qualities 
had  been  highly  and  admirably  developed  among  diverse 
races,  quite  irrespective  of  the  religion  or  religions  they 
happened  to  profess.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  Chinese  had  all  reached  a  high  stage  of  moral 
development,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  any  nation  was,  as  a  whole,  con- 
spicuously virtuous;  I  mean  that  all  these  peoples  had  at- 
tained to  high  moral  ideals  which  were  realized  in  the  lives 
of  more  or  less  exceptional  individuals.  At  no  time  or 
place  have  saints  grown  on  every  bush — not  even  here  and 
now. 

In  sum,  we  should  have  to  show  morality  germinating 
in  every  clime,  out  of  the  very  substance  of  human  nature, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  even  the  lowest  form  of 
social  life.  We  should  have  to  disprove  the  shallow  asser- 
tion that  "morality  is  a  matter  of  latitude."  This  is  true, 
if  at  all,  only  of  the  customs  regulating  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  In  no  place  and  at  no  time  were  fortitude,  temperance 
and  magnanimity  other  than  virtues.  In  no  place  and 
at  no  time  were  cruelty  and  treachery  other  than  vices. 
We  should  have  to  show  morality  reaching  a  very  high  de- 
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creed.  It  was  neither  from  Greece,  nor  from  India,  but 
from  Judaea,  that  a  practical  gospel  of  human  kindness  was 
to  proceed.  Its  metaphysic  was  much  weaker  than  that 
of  Buddhism,  but  it  was,  in  the  main,  a  vitalizing,  not  a 
devitalizing  doctrine.  It  is  marred  by  a  certain  amount 
of  paradox — the  enjoinment,  for  instance,  of  extremes  of 
self-abnegation  which,  literally  understood,  would  be  just 
as  anti-social  as  extremes  of  egoism.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  encourages  many  professing  Christians — princes, 
prelates  and  lords  spiritual  and  temporal — to  treat  the  whole 
teaching  of  their  Master  as  a  beautiful,  iridescent  ideal, 
never  meant  to  be  put  in  practise.  The  teaching  comes 
to  us,  moreover,  unhappily  tinged  with  other-worldiness — 
with  the  notion  that  wrong  and  injustice  are  to  be  patiently 
endured  here  below,  in  view  of  the  liberal  compensation 
to  be  awarded  in  the  life  to  come.  It  is  these  drawbacks 
which  lend  a  certain  speciousness  to  Nietzsche's  criticism 
of  the  Christian  ethic  as  a  ''slave  morality."  Nevertheless, 
and  after  all  deductions,  the  fact  remains  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  great  protest  against  formalism, 
self -righteousness,  race  and  caste  arrogance,  vindictiveness, 
and  all  the  many  ways  of  making  life  unlivable  invented  by 
human  stupidity.  It  is,  fundamentally,  a  denunciation  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Its  watchword  is  lovingkind- 
ness;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  added  that  idea 
to  the  common  stock  of  moral  concepts.  An  idea  indis- 
pensable,  beyond  doubt,   to  the  salvation   of  the  world. 

THE   UNASSAILABLE   BASIS   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   ETHIC 

Thus,  in  tracing  the  ascent  of  man,  it  would  be  mere 
faithfulness  to  historic  facts  to  show  a  new,  and  mighty, 
and  beneficient  impulse  proceeding  from  the  story  of  Jesus, 
as  set  forth  in  documents  which  no  criticism  can  deprive 
of  their  unique  human  value.  It  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
and  premature  to  enter  into  critical  controversies  as  to  the 
composition  and  authenticity  of  these  documents,  or  as  t( 
the  historic  personality  of  Jesus.  When  we  hear  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  we  do  not  inquire  whether  th( 
Samaritan  ever  existed,  or  what  was  his  parentage,  or  whei 
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spired  by  God,  and  effected  thru  the  agency  of  His  Son; 
but  that  is  surely  no  reason  for  denying,  or  undervaluing, 
its  inherent,  inalienable  claim  to  our  admiration  and  rever- 
ence. Why,  in  short,  should  we  insist  on  placing  this 
priceless  contribution  to  our  ethical  equipment  upon  an 
extremely  assailable  instead  of  an  unassailable  basis? 
If  you  can  show  me  an  ointment  that  soothes  and  heals 
and  disinfects — if  I  see  its  beneficent  properties  manifested 
day  by  day,  before  my  eyes — and  if,  on  analyzing  it,  I  find 
that  it  is  compounded  of  simples  that  grow  freely  on  the 
common  earth — why  should  you  insist  on  my  believing  that 
the  jar  came  down  from  heaven,  and  attributing  its  virtues 
to  that  fact?  The  result  is  that  if,  and  when,  I  can  no  longer 
put  faith  in  its  miraculous  origin,  I  may  also  begin  to  ques- 
tion its  virtues,  and  even  go  the  length  of  throwing  the 
jar  away. 

THE  EVIL  RECORD  OF  THEOLOGY 

Passing  onwards  down  the  Christian  era,  we  should  have 
to  show  how  theology  very  soon  took  the  upper  hand  of  the 
morality  of  Jesus,  and  vindicated  his  foresight  in  saying, 
"I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword."  Not  only  were 
ruthless  wars  carried  on  in  the  name,  and  under  the  emblem, 
of  the  great  prophet  of  lovingkindness,  but  Christians  slew 
and  tortured  each  other  by  the  thousand,  century  after 
century,  because  of  differences  as  to  the  metaphysical 
dogmas  of  their  faith,  or  even  mere  controversies  as  to 
ritual  and  church-government.  We  should  have  to  show 
the  moral  sense  of  the  western  world  slowly,  gradually 
growing,  with  many  a  check  and  set-back — sometimes 
helped,  no  doubt,  by  religion,  but  very  often  hindered, 
warped,  distorted.  In  so  far  as  Christianity  has  lived  up, 
or  tried  to  live  up,  to  the  ethic  of  its  founder,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  a  civilizing,  elevating,  humanizing  power,  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  moral  evolution.  But  theology,, 
as  such,  has  almost  always  worked  in  the  contrary  direction. 
It  is  no  fault  of  theology  that  we  are  not  today  burning  one 
another  at  Smithfield,  or  subjecting  old  women  to  nameless; 
tortures  to  make  them  plead  guilty  to  commerce  with  Satan. 
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confounding  morality  with  religion,  treat  as  profligacy, 
and  perhaps  hound  into  profligacy,  what  was  in  fact  nothing 
but  reasonable  freedom  of  thought !  Such  cases,  one  gladly 
owns,  are  much  less  frequent  today  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago,  but  again  the  improvement  has  not  come  from 
the  side  of  religion,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  a  humaner 
ethic  has  gradually  established  itself  in  the  relations  be- 
tween parents  and  children. 

THE   IDEA   OF   HEU, 

I  have  used  "religion"  and  "theology"  as  interchange- 
able terms,  and  have  thereby,  perhaps,  done  an  injustice 
to  religion.  So  long  as  religion  implies  a  realization  of 
the  miracle  and  mystery  of  existence,  a  reverent  wonder  in 
contemplating  the  inscrutable  power  behind  the  veil  of 
the  phenomenal  universe,  even  an  adoration  for  one  or  other 
of  the  many  names  or  symbols  under  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  bring  this  power  within  the  reach  of  our  apprehension — 
so  long,  in  short,  as  religion  means  the  effort  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  universal  soul, 
or  force,  or  principle — it  may  be,  tho  still  distinct  from 
morality,  its  most  potent  ally.  The  clearer  is  a  man's 
realization  of  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  life,  the  greater  will 
be  his  power  of  controlling  his  lower  impulses.  The  world 
is  too  marvelous  and  beautiful  a  place  to  be  wicked  in. 
But  when  religion  puts  on  the  guise  of  theology — that  is 
to  say,  when  it  imprisons  God  in  formulas,  makes  a  crime 
of  the  non-acceptance  of  a  given  formula,  assumes  the  power 
of  excommunicating,  banning,  torturing  physically  or  morally 
and  even  threatening  with  inconceivable  torments  beyond 
the  tomb — then  I  say  that  it  is  not  only  distinct  from 
morality,  but  positively  and  even  violently  hostile  to  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  fear  of  hell  keeps  men  from  wrong- 
doing; but  who  really  believes  that?  And  if  it  were  so, 
what  would  be  the  moral  value  of  such  craven  morality? 
The  fear  of  hell,  the  idea  of  hell,  has  often  tormented  the 
good;  I  doubt  if  it  ever  restrained  the  evil,  tho  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  taught  them  to  mask  their  evil  impulses, 
even  from  themselves,  under  more  or  less  subtle  disguises. 
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of  right  and  wrong  and  the  attributes  of  the  deity;  rising 
tip  to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea;  singling  out 
his  friends  and  his  mate  with  cordial  affection;  bringing 
forth  in  pain,  rearing  with  long-suffering  solicitude,  his 
young.  To  touch  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  we  find  in  him 
one  thought,  strange  to  the  point  of  lunacy;  the  thought 
of  duty;  the  thought  of  something  owing  to  himself,  to  his 
neighbor,  to  his  God:  an  ideal  of  decency,  to  which  he 
would  rise  if  it  were  possible ;  a  limit  of  shame,  below  which, 
if  it  be  possible,  he  will  not  stoop." 

He  goes  on  to  draw  a  black  picture  of  the  evil  side  of  life 
"of  organized  injustice,  cowardly  violence  and  treacherous 
crime,  and  of  the  damning  imperfections  of  the  best."  Then 
he  concludes:  "Man  is,  indeed,  marked  for  failure  in  his 
efforts  to  do  right.  But  where  the  best  consistently  mis- 
carry, how  tenfold  more  remarkable  that  all  should  continue 
to  strive,  and  surely  we  should  find  it  both  touching  and 
inspiriting  that,  in  a  field  from  which  success  is  banished, 
our  race  should  not  cease  to  labor." 

THE   REUGION   OF   LOYAI/fY 

There  is  a  note  of  Calvinism  about  this  that  would  be 
better  away.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  "damning  imper- 
fections of  the  best."  There  have  been,  and  are,  thousands 
of  people  who  have  no  "damning  imperfections,"  but  only 
insignificant  foibles.  Nor  is  it  true  that  "success  is  banished' ' 
from  the  field  of  moral  effort;  on  the  contrary,  the  world  is 
growing  juster,  kinder,  humaner  century  by  century,  one 
might  almost  say  year  by  year.  But  in  its  general  spirit, 
the  passage  is  profoundly  true.  From  the  humblest,  the 
most  pitiful,  the  most  bestial  beginnings,  man  has  risen, 
in  individual  instances,  to  amazing  heights  of  nobleness, 
and  has  developed,  as  a  race,  admirable  funds  of  social 
virtue,  to  which  he  is  slowly  but  steadily  adding.  Truly 
we  may  say,  "This  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  is  marvelous 
in  our  eyes."  Somewhere  in  the  primordial  germ  of  or- 
ganic life  was  hidden  the  potentiality  of  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen  of  human  worth,  and  of  the  still  more  wonderful 
developments  which  future  ages  have  yet  to  see.     Is  not 
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habit   of   calling   religious   and   moral   instruction.     Then, 
in  the  department  of  religion  I  would  place — I  hope  you 
will  not  think  this  is  a  paradox — all  the  non-human  sci- 
ences,  but  especially  astronomy,   geology,   chemistry  and 
biology.     These   are  the   studies  which   kindle  in  us   the 
faculty  of  wonder.     They  help  imagination  to  embrace  the 
stupendous  theatre  in  which  we  have  to  play  our  part,  and 
the  marvelous  adjustments  by  which  its  scenery  has  been 
built  up,  its  decorations  perfected,  and  its  magical  effects 
contrived.     "But   why,"    it   may   be   asked,    "do    I   place 
biology  among  the  non-human  sciences?     Is  not  man  part 
of  its  subject  matter,   no  less  than  the  amoeba?"     Yes, 
truly;  but  man  as  a  pure  product  of  nature,  not  as  a  moral 
agent.     When  we  come  to  the  sciences  which  regard  man 
as  a  moral  agent,  hoping  and  fearing,  enjoying  and  suffering, 
forming  groups,  clans,  nations,  empires,  for  the  promotion 
of  his  real  or  imagined  weal,  then,  clearly,  we  are  in  the 
third  or  moral  department  of  education — the  department 
which   includes   anthropology,    sociology,    history   and    (as 
a  branch  of  history)  literature.     Now  it  is  evident  that  a 
complete  education  would  include  all  three  departments, 
and  that  an  education  would  be  very  incomplete  in  whicl 
any  department  was  entirely  neglected.     But  it  seems  t( 
me  that  the  point  we  persistently  overlook  is  that  the 
moral  department  is  not  only  morally  but  intellectually 
the  most  important — the  one  that  gives  meaning  and  rele- 
vance to  all  the  rest.     The  truth  we  ignore  is  that — in 
much  deeper  sense  than  Pope  intended — "the  proper  stud] 
of  mankind  is  man."     From  a  very  early  age,  the  younj 
human  being  should  learn  to  interest  himself  in  the  ab- 
sorbing story  of  which  Defoe's  masterpiece  is  a  symbol  in 
minature — for  what  is  man  but  a  Robinson  Crusoe  ma- 
rooned on  an  island  in  space,  and  left  to  shape  a  livable 
life  for  himself  by  dint  of  heroic  effort  and  indomitable 
will?     It  is   this   great   story  into  which   everything   else 
should  be  made  to  fit.     It  should  give  meaning  and  con- 
tinuity to  everything.     As  it  is,  we  set  children  to  peck 
at  knowledge  at  a  dozen  different  points,  which,  so  far  as 
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serve  his  ends  better  than  unbridled  egoism  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Instead  of  ''each  man  for  himself"  his  motto 
became  "each  man  for  his  family,  or  his  tribe,  or  his  nation, 
or — ultimately — for  human-kind."  And,  at  a  very  early 
stage,  what  made  for  association,  cooperation,  brotherhood 
came  to  be  designated  "good,"  while  that  which  sinned 
against  these  upward  tendencies  was  stigmatized  as  "evil." 
From  that  moment,  the  battle  was  won,  and  the  trans- 
figuration of  human  life  became  only  a  matter  of  time. 
The  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  good  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  our  moral  nature.  It  has  an  irresistible, 
a  magical  prestige.  We  have  made,  and  are  still  making, 
a  myriad  mistakes — tragic  and  horrible  mistakes — in  striv- 
ing for  good  things  which  are  evils  in  disguise.  A  few  of 
us  (tho  relatively  not  very  many)  try  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  altogether,  and  say,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good!" 
But,  you  see,  even  these  recreants  and  deserters  from  the 
great  army  of  humanity  have  to  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  good,  and  to  take  their  stand  on  a  sheer  contradic- 
tion. Evil,  as  such,  has  simply  not  a  fighting  chance.  The 
prestige  of  good  is  stupendous.  We  are  all  hypnotized  by 
it;  and  the  reason  we  are  so  slow  in  realizing  the  ideal  is, 
not  that  we  are  evil,  but  that  we  are  stupid.  The  problem 
of  human  weal  is  so  complicated  that  even  the  greatest 
intellects  can  offer  but  partial  and  tentative  solutions  of 
it,  which  the  mass  of  mankind  is  generally  too  stupid  even 
to  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  nothing  could  more 
potently  help  to  dispel  the  mists  of  stupidity  than  an  early 
and  clear  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  such  as 
would  follow  from  the  intellectual-ethical  education  I  pro- 
pose. And  why  should  I  shrink  from  saying  the  intellectual- 
ethical-religious  education  ?  For  in  cultivating  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  the  innate  bias,  the  ineradicable  hereditary  preju- 
dice, in  favor  of  the  idea  of  good,  we  should  indeed  fail  of 
our  duty  if  we  did  not  make  it  clear  that  this  bias,  this 
prejudice,  was  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  admirable, 
the  most  patently  divine  thing  in  the  universe — an  emana- 
tion from,  an  evidence  of,  a  Power  which,  thru  a  myraid 
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SCHOOL  SERVICE  IN  WISCONSIN 
I 

The  recent  emphasis  on  the  common  school,  particularly 
the  rural  school,  and  on  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher, 
is  part  of  a  general  movement  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
equalizing  of  educational  opportunity.  That  we  have  not  yet 
attained  democracy  in  education  is  obvious  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  system  in  most  states.  The  child  attending  fourth 
grade  in  one  school  gets  an  experienced,  well-trained,  well- 
equipt  teacher.  In  another  school,  children  in  the  fourth 
grade  are  given  under  the  charge  of  teachers  with  almost 
no  experience  and  no  educational  background,  with  little 
training  and  with  practically  no  equipment  in  the  field 
of  reference  or  material.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  spending  the  most 
money  on  the  fewest  beneficiaries.1  At  the  bottom  of  th 
scale  are  the  common  and  rural  schools  with  little  money  an 
poor  equipment,  but  still,  in  most  states,  educating  a  ma 
jority  of  the  children. 

At  the  top  of  the  scale,  again,  are  the  best  teachers,  the 
clearest  thinkers,  the  administrators.  They  think  educa- 
tionally— how  to  improve,  how  to  help.  Below  these,  in 
the  scale,  are  the  masses,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
boys  and  girls  who  are  doing  most  of  the  teaching  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  One-half  of  the  teachers 
in  Wisconsin  are  in  the  one-room  rural  schools;  each  year 
sees  a  veritable  army  of  inexperienced  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  The  rural,  or  small  town,  teacher 
lives  in  a  world  apart  from  educational  stimuli.     She  is 

1  The  cost  for  a  student  in  the  university  has  been  determined  to  run 
from  iooo  to  3000  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  cost  for  a  child  in  the  average 
rural  school;  high  schools  spend  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  per  capita 
as  do  rural  schools. 
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and  even  in  these  states  the  problem  is  so  enormous  as  to 
be  almost  impossible  of  handling  by  any  inspector  without 
a  definite  previous  knowledge  as  to  which  schools  most 
need  attention.  Merely  to  visit  the  6600  rural  schools 
of  Wisconsin  at  the  rate  of  a  school  a  day  or  five  schools 
a  week  would  take  a  single  inspector  49  years.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  problem  becomes  apparent  from  this. 

State  departments  of  public  instruction  issue  bulletins 
which  are  designed  to  help  teachers  in  rural  schools.  To 
some  extent  also,  they  reply  to  educational  problems  sent 
in  to  the  office,  altho  this  undertaking  has  in  the  past  never 
been  definitely  contemplated  and  systematized. 

In  the  university  extension  divisions  which  have  been 
organized  of  recent  years,  higher  education  has  made  a 
distinct  attempt  to  reach,  thruout  the  state,  individual 
seekers  after  education.  Surprizingly  little  of  any  sort 
has  been  done,  however,  for  the  schools.  A  boy  wishing  to 
study  at  home  in  the  field  of  mathematics,  for  example, 
may  register  with  the  extension  division  of  the  state  uni- 
versity and  become  a  self-made  mathematician.  A  com- 
munity wishing  to  organize  for  self-improvement,  self- 
entertainment,  or  self-analysis  may  secure  help  from  the 
social  center  bureaus  which,  under  varying  titles,  are 
organized  in  most  extension  divisions.  Lectures,  lantern 
slides,  and  written  material  are  sent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  package  libraries,  which  are 
often  a  part  of  the  extension  work,  send  out  loan  material 
on  debating  subjects — woman  suffrage,  immigration,  the 
income  tax,  and  many  others.  But  the  individual  teacher 
is  not  encouraged  to  write  in  for  professional  assistance. 
No  organization  is  formed  to  train  her  in  service. 

What  is  true  of  the  university  is  also  true  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  other  schools  which  train  teachers.  Seldom  are 
the  graduates  invited  to  ask  professional  questions,  and 
often  their  chance  inquiries  remain  unanswered  or  are 
answered  inadequately.  The  duty  of  the  school  is  ap- 
parently conceived  to  end  with  the  signing  of  the  diploma. 

One  explanation  for  the  general  failure  to  make  the  con- 
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importai  inrational  experiments.     The  first  of  I 

her    law.    which    provides    for    the 
•intmciit    in    each    county    of    one    or   two    superv 

1  by  the  state,  to  act  as  professional  assistants 
iperintendent  in  th<  and  supa  vising 

of  rural  schools.     This  I  been  in  effect  since  the  be- 

ginning of  the  school  year   1915   1916.     Reports  colh 

irtment   of  public  Instruction  show  excellent 
plan      The  rural  schools  of  the  state 
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have  been   visited   and    helped    l>v  supervising    teachers. 
Many,  where  need  was  evident,  have  been  visited  a  second 
01   third  time.    Schools  have  received  help  in  every  eon 
ceivable  matter  from  phonics  to  ventilation. 

Another  attempl  to  establish  a  connecting  link  between 
educational  theory  and  educational  practise  is  the  organize 
t ion   in   the  department    of   public   instruction  of  a   school 
service  bureau.    The  aims  of  this  bureau  are 

1.  To  give,  by  correspondence,  bulletins  and  visits, 
individual  professional  help  to  teachers  in  service  thruoul 
the  state 

2.    TO  use  Sl  a1  en  lents  ol  clilln  ill  I  ic,  ol  lencheis  as  a  luimda 

tion  for  the  compiling  of  state  educational  bulletins  wliieli 
will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  teach 

3,  To  direct  teachers  to  bulletins  and  othei  helps  pub 
lished  by  this  and  othei   Btate  departments,  universities, 
commercial    organizations,    educational    foundations,    and 

by     the     national     bureau,     from     which     they     may     obtain 

free,  <>i  at  small  cost,  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
improve  thdb  wot i 

4,  por  the  betta  carrying  out  of  aim  three,  to  cooperate 
with  otlui  state  departments  and  universities,  in  the  issui 
and  exchanging  of  bulletin  fadliti 

5,  To  cooperate,  foi  the  bettei  carrying  ou1  of  aim  one; 

with  BUperintendents  in   matters  of  supervision,   inspection, 

and  suggestion;  with  state  inspectors  In  regard  tovisitsof 

inspection  and  suggestion;  with  extension  officials COncei  11111;: 

correspondence  work;  with  institute    community  organize 
tions  and  mothers'  clubs  for  general  community  help. 

6     To  make,   in   part    at    least,   the   woi  k   of  arranging,   di 

iting,  and  classifying  material,  oi  compiling  answers  to 
questions,  and  <>f  developing  questions  asked  into  bulletins 
of  Information,  a  supervised  practical  training  in  educational 

laboratory    WOrk   fOt  advanced  students  of  education. 

Si  hool  service  as  a  distinct  held  has  a  history  of  less  than 
two  years,  tho  the  germ  of  the  idea  has  existed  as  long 
departments  of  public  instruction,     in   H)i.|  a  two-article 
series  in  a  popuhu    maisazine  of  no  particular  educational 
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sent  circulars  offering  help  to  meet  the  need  of  teachers 
in  service  by  giving  professional  aid  in  answering  questions, 
suggesting  methods,  and  solving  educational  difficulties. 

In  carrying  out  the  work,  a  class  of  ten  normal  school 
seniors  studying  school  management  was  made  a  body  of 
laboratory  assistants.  These  young  people  wrote  for 
bulletin,  pamphlet,  and  exhibit  material,  digesting  and 
classifying  it  as  it  arrived.  As  inquiries  came  in  they  were 
given  a  brief  reading  in  class  for  suggested  sources  of 
answers  and  then  assigned  to  an  individual  member. 
Drafted  answers  were  given  class  discussion,  and  then  the 
class  instructor  put  the  letters  into  final  form  for  mailing 
to  the  inquirer.  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the 
students,  who  far  exceeded  ordinary  hours  of  preparation 
in  their  eagerness  to  collect  concrete  material  to  meet 
concrete  and  definite  needs.3 

In  November,  19 15,  Supt.  C.  P.  Cary  extended  the 
school  service  work  to  all  Wisconsin  by  establishing  it 
under  the  same  direction  to  the  office  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  at  Madison.  New  announcements 
were  sent  out  thru  the  state  to  present  the  service  to  teachers. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence  this  state- wide, 
official  school  service  bureau  has  amply  justified  its  es- 
tablishment. The  number  of  inquiries  presented  is  steadily 
growing.  The  scope  of  the  work  includes  a  vast  range  of 
questions.  From  their  variety  it  is  evident  that  no  mere 
reference  material  without  this  professional  systematizing 
and  interpretation  could  adequately  cover  the  range  of 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  even  a  small  group  of  individuals. 

A  few  examples  will  show  some  of  the  frequent  "oddities" 
which  have  come  in.  "Was  I  justified  in  'throwing'  one 
book  agent  out  and  chasing  away  another  ?  They  threatened 
to  sue  me." 

3  The  school  service  bureau  in  the  River  Falls  State  Normal  School  was 
the  first  bureau  of  such  a  nature  organized  in  the  United  States.  In  the  fall 
of  19 15,  Dean  Quigley,  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Gunnison, 
Colorado,  at  the  present  writer's  suggestion,  organized  there  also  a  school 
service  bureau.  These  two  bureaus  comprise  the  only  definitely  organized 
school  service  work  which  has  yet  been  done  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many 
schools  or  states  may  in  the  near  future  take  up  the  service  idea. 
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by  state  departments  from  the  beginning  of  their 

tion.      fhe  new  feature  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  is  its 
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IV 
PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   AND   PUBLIC   TRAINING 

What  may  public  education  mean?  Free  public  educa- 
tion, universal  in  character  and  on  a  democratic  basis, 
is  a  very  modern  dream.  It  is  as  much  a  dream  as  is  demo- 
cratic government,  democratic  art,  democratic  social  inter- 
course, democratic  religion,  or  democratic  warfare.  It 
is  a  dream  we  all  may  and  do  dream  differently.  Its  one 
merit  is  that,  however  differently  we  dream  it  and  dream 
its  effects,  it  is  always  for  all  of  us  nowadays  our  solution 
of  a  world  problem,  what  we  all  need,  a  panacea  for  social 
and  individual  needs,  spiritual  <  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical. 

Tolstoy  could  never  think  of  there  being  a  universal  need 
or  moral  warrant  for  compulsory  education  in  our  much 
vaunted  "3  R's"  sense.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  frenzied 
attempts  of  European  or  American  educators  to  launch 
vast  educational  machinery  with  which  to  forcibly  feed 
everybody  a  selected  common  pabulum,  bookish  facts, 
a  worthy  or  promising  or  even  justifiable  governmental 
policy.  Public  education,  or  common  school  information, 
"general  education"  we  call  it,  seemed  to  him  a  very  crude 
and  cumbersome  and  psychologically  fallacious  method 
of  advancing  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  be  a  plan  to 
put  life-duties  and  life-intercourse  in  a  false,  superficial 
light,  a  bookish  and,  therefore,  unfaithful  setting.  It 
was  mechanical,  literal,  naive,  disingenuous.  Public  train- 
ing, life  as  an  art  in  whatever  occupational  role  we  live 
it,  might  be  encouraged  on  a  large  general  scale.  It  need 
not,  however,  include  primarily  reading,  writing,  reckon- 
ing, syntactical  dissecting  and  similar  operations.  These 
are  incidental  acquisitions. 

On  quite  the  opposite  wing  from  Tolstoy  there  is  a  large 
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one  the  surprizingly  large  number  of  bones 
ur  bodies. 
A  third  view  of  "peoples'  schools"  is  that  they  constitute 
mental  instrument  for  physical  development  and 
ition 's  intellectual  level,  avowedlv  in  order 
political   power   and   modern    military    strength    may 
surpassi  ree  of  "efficiency."     This  third  view 

pillar  education  has.  indeed,  the  threat  advant 
thers  of  clarity.      It  is  obvious  that  mere  individuali/a- 
I    cause   no   concern    here.      K 
may  1  tenth    uniform  as  regards  curriculum, 

tter,  method  and  administration.      The  national 

.  all  subjects  of  study 
•  definite  pn 
There  arc  doubtless  many  other  distinguishable  and  some- 
tiling    views   of    national   schools   and   poj 

Thes,     three,    (i)    that    common    public    i 
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pulsory  information  about  bookish  material  is  unjustifiable 
and  undesirable,  (2)  that  just  such  information  affords 
the  basis  for  a  national  democracy,  and  (3)  that  a  prescrip- 
tion system  of  arranged  curriculums,  government-organized 
items  of  instruction,  and  uniform  centrally  directed  emphasis 
as  to  desired  effects  to  be  produced,  such  as  intense  and 
restricted  patriotism,  submission  to  authority,  etc.,  these 
three  furnish  at  least  the  suggestion  that  public  educa- 
tion may  be  quite  differently  understood  and  as  variously 
administered. 

Even  in  America,  whatever  our  dreams  or  democratic 
pretensions,  we  have  not  seen  clearly  the  bases  for  either 
economic  or  educational  justice  or  independence.  Our 
society  allows  both  for  insane  fortunes  and  undue  influence 
of  low  commercial  interests  upon  complex  political  schemes 
at  the  top,  and  for  destitution,  economic  and  intellectual, 
at  the  bottom.  Inequality,  educational  and  economic 
injustice,  is  here  a  hard  fact  even  as  it  is  in  Europe.  We 
condone  or  judge  mildly  a  hideous  form  of  industrial  ex- 
ploitation. We  do  not  look  squarely  at  lessened  health 
and  lowered  morale  among  workers,  and  intellects  made 
stolid  in  the  monotonous  piece-work  of  large  scale  industry. 
It  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
We  in  America  bank  upon  public  education  to  furnish  the 
gradual  solution.  The  character  of  this  public  education 
will  not  be  that  of  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  described  above. 
It  will,  I  believe,  embody  the  good  elements  of  all  three, 
with  effective  extensions  not  implied  in  any  of  them. 

So  much  chiefly  to  raise  very  definitely  the  issue  as  to 
whether  it  is  legitimate  to  embrace  in  our  conception  of 
universal  common  school  education  new  elements — the  ele- 
ments of  trainings  in  skills  and  techniques,  trade  efficiency 
and  occupational  attitudes  and  insights — special  education, 
in  addition  to  elementary  general  information.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  the  nation's  marked  social  attitude  is  the  demand 
of  all  Americans  that  their  children  shall  "get  learning." 
Now,  as  one  writer  puts  the  issue,  shall  we  right  about  face 
and  tell  them  that  trade  skill  is  better  than  culture,  that 
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marked  facetiously  that  we  "train"  dogs  and  monkeys  for 
the  circus  and  that  we  "educate"  people.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  we  can  conceive  these  operations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  include  both  of  them  as  functions  of  the  public  school 
in  all  its  grades.  ' ' Education' '  may  then  mean  that  adaptive 
process  in  the  individual  making  for  his  ultimate  adaptability 
and  individual  growth  whether  from  bookish  knowledge, 
drills,  or  manual  skills;  and  "training"  may  then  mean 
specific  drill  and  habit  organization  which  result  in  definite 
skills  ordinarily  useful  in  social  life  and  in  standard  occupa- 
tions. In  this  sense  most  of  the  work  planned  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  should  be  essentially  educative,  whether  the 
exercises  and  processes  be  mental  or  manipulative.  In 
the  intermediate  school  (the  junior  high  school)  the  work 
for  certain  groups  should  continue  chiefly  educative,  but 
for  others,  whose  stay  is  limited,  it  may  be  to  a  considerable 
degree  what  we  call  training.  In  the  high  school,  the  work 
of  some  groups  may,  tho  including  manual  and  clerical 
work,  still  be  essentially  educative,  for  others  here  again, 
especially  for  the  upper  classes,  the  training  elements 
should  predominate.  In  the  continuation  schools  it  is 
likely  that  the  work  will  be  a  good  mixture  in  most  case 
of   the   special   training   and   general   educative   exercises 

WHAT   OF  THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   SITUATION? 

Recently,  Mr.  C.  L.  Harlan  made  a  study  of  manual 
arts  in  the  grades  of  100  representative  school  systems  in 
thirty-three  states.  Much  has  been  claimed  for  this  sub- 
ject. It  was,  indeed,  hailed  as  a  panacea.  It  vaguely 
suggested  a  new  basis  for  elementary  curriculum  making. 
It  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  much  criticism  and  is 
now  fighting  for  its  life.  It  has  already  often  been  so  modi- 
fied as  to  lose  its  essential  pedagogical  uniqueness. 

Only  50%  of  these  cities  offered  the  work  anywhere  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  per  cents  of  total  school  time  range 
from  1.5  to  14%,  median  5.5.  The  minutes  per  week, 
median  time,  75  minutes  for  grades  I-VI  and  90  for  grades 
VII-VIII.  Paper,  cardboards,  textiles  and  clay  occupy 
the  primary  grades;  raifia,  basketry,  sloyd  and  light  metals 
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Cincinnati,  Gary,  New  York  and  other  schools — additions 
not  in  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  but  which  rather 
more  adequately  accelerate  intelligent  appreciation  of 
vocational  and  civic  activities — are  found. 

None  of  this  '  'foundational"  work  in  the  elementary  school 
can  have  the  proper  incentive,  nor  can  it  be  of  any  par- 
ticular value,  unless  it  lead  to  something.  It  must  lead 
to  something,  moreover,  either  in  the  peoples'  public 
high  school,  or,  more  important,  in  a  publicly  established 
and  standardized  and  compulsory  continuation  school. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  regular  high  schools?  Mr. 
Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  his  well-known 
Springfield  Survey  Report  would  have  us  abandon  all  formal 
teaching  of  series  of  exercises  and  individual  making  of 
pen  and  envelop  racks,  whisk-broom  and  tooth-pick  holders, 
sleeve  board  and  towel  rollers,  glove  boxes,  taborets  and 
candlesticks;  and  instead  he  would  have  the  boys  partici- 
pate joyously  in  what,  in  his  optimism,  he  calls  '  'real-life' ' 
industrial  activities,  first  venturing  upon  the  short  pieces 
of  actual  repair  work  of  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
becoming  easily  in  turn  the  actual  carpenter,  mason,  elec- 
trician, tinsmith,  machinist,  blacksmith,  painter,  plumber, 
and  steamfitter.  The  possible  extensions  and  variations 
of  his  ingenious  scheme  of  extending  vocationally  the  pub- 
lic high  school  plant  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  are  many, 
and  indicate  a  fertile  imagination. 

Most  manual  training  teachers,  however,  do  not  take 
kindly  even  to  Mr.  Ayres'  elaborated  project  for  renova- 
tion, rejuvenation,  vitalization,  and  practical  justification 
of  manual  training  thru  its  community  service.  They 
prefer  to  construct  a  curriculum,  or  a  pseudo-  or  semi- 
curriculum  on  broader  lines,  that  in  vague  manual  exploita- 
tions boys  may  discover  themselves  and  a  life  work.  Here 
the  conservative  teachers  will  still,  as  the  English  and 
history  and  mathematics  teachers  do,  cling  to  the  "favorite 
fundamental  mechanical  activities,"  essaying  the  "cultural- 
industrial  combination  motive"  for  two  years  more.  In 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  when  most  pupils  are 
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I,    domestic   and    other,   departments    into 

genuine  and  irricuhims,  however,  we  shall 

all  reach  Only  B  seled  and  small  portion  of  youthful  workers 
mom  the  state  may  justly  be  said  still  to  owe  some- 
in  the  form  of  education. 
Mr     Kreutzpointer     former    secretary  of    the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools)   shows  that   144  rail- 
shops  enrol  6,000  students,   40  private    corporation 
;  ink)  and  the  184  (total)  enrol  only  9,000  students, 
whereas   there   are    8,000,000  industrial   workers.     Such    a 
•ion  suggests  that  these  schools  figure  little  in  meet 
the  educational  and  training  problem  of  the  masses. 
( Hit  of  100  workers  in  railroad  shops  only  two  are  in  shop 
schools  and  out  of  100  shop  positions  only  5  of  the  technical 
<>ol  graduates  are  really  needed.     Out  of  a  total 
000  students  in  all  our  shop,  trade  and  technical  high 
ols  only  5  or  6%  are  found  as  mechanics  or  at  the 
or  bench.     It  is  the  7  or  8  millions,  who  are  not  pro- 
1  his  great  mass  requires  and  must  be  taught, 
rhaps,     for    military    purposes,    but    certainly    for 
economic   and    moral    and    even    intellectual   independence, 
I  industrial  duties  in  a  great  system  of  continua- 
schools.     Even  the     part  time"  arrangements  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  limited  way  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  affect 
it  number. 
With   1  *  to  the   armies  of  boys  and   girls   that  are 

wastefully    adrift    it    is    reliable    reported    that    not     1%   of 

manufacturing  and  allied  indnsl 

had  any  special  training  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 

that  of   1  ;>. 000,000  young  men  (between  21   and  35) 

5'  !     h  chools   any    training    which   would 

"carr  into  the  work  by  which  they  n;  When 
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we  add  to  all  this  the  estimates  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  that  with  a 
reasonable  vocational  training  we  could  raise  the  earning 
power  of  the  25,000,000  workers  $6,250,000  every  day,  or 
$1,875,000,000  a  year  it  seems  as  if  something  on  a  sys- 
tematic and  large  and  magnanimous  scale  should  inevitably 
be  done. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Kreutzpointer's  inference,  it  is  that 
shops  and  trainings  of  the  character  we  now  administer 
are  hopeless,  even  if  multiplied,  so  far  as  these  millions  are 
concerned.  After  an  interesting  elaboration  of  specified 
details  of  a  curriculum  which  will  furnish  industrial  in- 
sight, a  broadened  social  and  civic  consciousness,  and  some 
fundamental  skills  he  concludes — "What  preparation  (in 
elementary  and  continuation  schools)  is  needed  is  not  so 
much  specific  advanced  technical  knowledge  or  mechanical 
skill,  of  a  sort  that  can  not  be  readily  applied,  but  what 
is  needed  is  a  serviceable  stock  of  fundamentals,  and  a 
receptive  mind  *  *  *  ' ' — initiative  and  personal  resources 
of  intelligence,  skilled  work  in  the  superior  crafts  being  a 
minor  consideration. 

The  continuation  school  system  and  work  is  still  to  be 
conceived.  The  filling  in  and  refining  of  this  state  an< 
national  continuation  program,  if  we  get  the  movement 
well  launched,  assures  a  fertile  field  for  investigations  an< 
experiments  for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  after  legis- 
lation, on  whatever  form  of  local-option  basis  the  whol< 
vocational-extension  scheme  is  to  be  provided,  indication? 
are  that  popular  endorsement  is  still  to  be  won.  In  mam 
cases  even  teachers  are  yet  to  be  persuaded.  Recenth 
I  have  received  replies  on  this  point  from  87  school  adminis- 
trators representing  as  many  public  high  schools  in  the  stat< 
of  Illinois.  These  reports  concern  15,893,  fourteen  to  sixteei 
year  olds,  10,403  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  high  schools,  5,490  of 
whom  are  idle  or  working  at  menial  and  uneducative  laboi 
on  farms,  at  odd  jobs  in  stores  or  factories,  as  householc 
servants,  in  coal  mines  or  in  shops.  A  small  percentage  oi 
families,   according  to  local  judgment,   needs  the  meage 
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il  work,  office  work,  glass  factories,  foundries,  stock- 
all  merchandise,  buggy  and  wagon  shops,  canning 
positions.      One  is  inevitably  imprest 
the    insignificant   amount   of   practical    work   offered 
in  the  local  schools  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  youthful 
il  it  ion  floating  around  the  school  and  around  from  one 
:    tlu-   many   industries  which  help  determine 
character   the   community   agregation   possesses. 
These   Illinois    schoolmen    have  theoretical  opinions  of 
high  school's  extended  program  of  instruction  and 
training   should   do,   too:   72   of  them  wish  more  definite 
m  for  intending  housewives,  68  for  the  bookkeepers, 
r  the  intending  rural  school  teachers,  62  for  the  dress- 
aid  the  seamstresses,  56  for  the  household  servants, 
,  45  for  printers,  20  for  telephone  operators, 
19  for  the  railroad  men  workers,  19  for  painters,  18  for  iron 
17  1O1  1  rs,  17  for  chauffeurs,  15  for  laundry 

37   for  machinists,   36  for   retail   merchant    work, 
.'ii,  33  for  nurses,  and  so,  in  dwindling  hut  not 
ait   per  cents,   would  '  body  of 

schoolmen   in   this    one  state   theoretical  anticipate  an 

kle  their  unescapable  problems  of  vocational 
ration  for  life  as  the  whole  rid  must  li 

of  reasonable  career  expecta- 
e  10,403  higj]  school  pupils  now  enrolled.  24.3% 
institution,  6.8%  immediately  into 
rural    school    teaching,    7.9%    immediately    into    prai 
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farming,  14.8%  at  once  will  settle  into  home  makers,  7.3% 
wood  and  iron  workers,  11.3%  commercial  work,  5.5% 
household  servants  (four  time  this  %  we  should  be  doing 
something  for),  10.6%  '  'miscellaneous,"  and  11.5%  expert  (!) 
or  helpless  drifters. 

When  we  shift  the  problem  from  these  theoretical  esti- 
mates and  general  educational  interpretations,  and  diagnoses, 
and  read  replies  to  direct  questions  as  to  what  they  them- 
selves intend  working  toward  in  school  policy  we  find  prac- 
tically 26%  of  these  superintendents  desiring  to  leave  to 
some  other  agency  the  technical,  theoretical,  professional 
or  finishing  part  of  the  preparation  for  industrial  commercial 
and  agricultural  phases  of  life  preparation.  It  is  a  tangled 
question. 

The  rival  bills  recently  proposed  in  Illinois  as  legislative 
solutions  (Cooley  Bill  and  Teacher's  Substitute  Bill)  of 
the  question  of  vocational  education  for  a  great  but  very 
needy  and  in  some  respects  educationally  backward  state 
were  essentially  the  same  in  intent.  Neither  of  them  indi- 
cated in  broad  outlines  more  than  the  most  general  character 
of  the  educational  solutions.  The  great  human  work  must 
be  done  by  the  local  workers  with  the  human  material.  The 
bases  for  the  actual  curriculums  to  be  offered  may  well 
be  in  part  those  suggested  by  the  ingenious  analyses  of  con- 
ditions in  Springfield,  111.,  New  Orleans  and  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Minneapolis,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  This  important  work 
merely  suggests  the  immense  and  baffling,  tangled  and 
various  problems  which  await  those  who  are  to  realize 
any  merely  legislative  program. 

One  thing  I  think  is  true.  This  is  that  schoolmen's 
knowledge  of  educational  conditions  and  possibilities, 
and  the  educator's  social  attitude  toward  high  grade  ser- 
vice, and  the  professional  educator's  analyses  of  educational 
work,  as  found  in  modern  educational  surveys,  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  sanest  class  of  all 
those  behind  the  propaganda  for  vocational  education. 
Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  in  America  the  problem  we 
are    facing   is   profoundly    and    primarily    an    educational 
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vocational  education.  All  who  wish  an  adequate  state 
system  of  vocational  education — there  are  those  who  do  not — 
should  help  each  other.  When  honest  interests  come  to- 
gether, each  with  an  honest  purpose  of  its  own,  each  must 
yield  something  to  gain  anything.  If  this  cooperation  is 
skilful,  the  good  features  of  each  will  help  the  other's  good 
features.  Those  with  impenetrable  minds,  incapable  of 
yielding  a  point  here  or  there,  are  often  disastrously  wrong. 
Only  our  pooled  conviction,  common  sense  and  unselfish 
cooperation  can  secure  the  proper  provision  for  vocational 
education  for  those  whom  sometimes  we  forget  in  our  argu- 
ments and  factional  line-ups. 

The  author  has  keenly  in  mind  the  factional  fights  in 
Illinois.  There  are  many  admirable  features  of  the  well- 
known  Cooley  Bill,  and  also  of  the  rival  Teachers'  Bill, 
and  there  are  many  honest  believers  in  each  scheme.  The 
capitalization  and  concentration  of  all  this  thought,  analysis 
and  enthusiasm  for  more  adequate  education  would  have 
eventuated  in  a  real  and  effective  constructive  step  ahead, 
not  in  the  deadlock. 

Personally  the  writer  believes  that  on  the  mere  matter 
of  single  or  dual,  central  and  local  control,  tho  there  are 
two  clear  sides,  there  should  be  first  a  real  opportunity  and 
substantial  financial  encouragement  offered  the  present 
school  system  to  develop  and  expand  in  these  new  fields; 
and  that,  with  this  concession  granted,  there  should  be 
immediate  agreement  upon  some  of  the  strong  features  of 
the  Cooley  Bill,  such  as  those  clearly  seeking  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  vocational  instruction,  training  of  teachers, 
adequate  expert  inspection,  supervision  and  distinctiveness 
of  differentiated  curriculum  offerings,  and  the  high  stand- 
ard qualifications  for  the  members  of  administrative  boards. 
To  these  combinations  of  good  features  should  be  added 
and  will  everywhere  in  time  be  added  a  state  board  ade- 
quately constituted  for  all  state  educational  activities  and 
interests. 

Into  this  conception  of  a  vocationalized  public  high 
school  will  be  incorporated  the  ideal  of  an  institution 
containing,   in  addition  to  the  above  agricultural,   trade, 
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COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  offered 
in  June,  1916,  a  series  of  "comprehensive  examinations." 
It  thereby  invited  the  widest  attention  to  a  type  of  ex- 
amination which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
for  the  four  or  five  years  just  past.  Thirty  years  ago  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  college  was  examined  in  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics  and  other  subjects.  Ten  years  ago 
he  was  examined  only  in  parts  of  subjects,  some  of  them 
very  small  parts.  To  get  credit  for  four  units  of  entrance 
Latin,  for  example,  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  pass  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  separate  examinations.  For  three 
units  in  Greek  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  as  many  as  six 
examinations. 

Following  a  procedure  which  seems  frequently  to  recom- 
mend itself  in  education  as  well  as  in  some  other  affairs 
we  are  now  reversing  ourselves  with  great  celerity  and 
moving  back  toward  the  practise  of  former  days.  The 
first  obvious  symptom  of  general  significance  was  the 
adoption  in  19 10  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  by  a  large  number  of  colleges  of  a  new  type  of 
examination  in  Latin  recommended  by  the  American 
Philological  Association  in  1909.  Under  the  new  plan  a 
candidate  might  obtain  full  credit  in  entrance  Latin  by 
passing  three  examinations,  partly  on  prepared  work  and 
partly  at  sight.  In  191 1  Harvard  adopted  a  plan  later 
accepted  by  Princeton,  Yale  and1  others,  whereby  a  student 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  receive  permission  to  satisfy 
the  entrance  requirements  by  passing  examinations  in  each 
of  a  few  subjects.  Each  of  these  examinations  is  called 
a  comprehensive  examination  and  much  is  claimed — perhaps 

1  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  have  announced  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  to  displace  their  present  certificate  systems  in  191 8. 
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student  never  reviews  except  under  the  leading  and  direc- 
tion of  a  teacher.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  acquires  the  power 
and  habit  of  independent  review.  And  the  power  and  habit 
of  independent  review  are  the  best  preparation  for  inde- 
pendent power  in  attacking  a  new  subject  or  a  new  study." 
Much  the  same  things  have  been  said  of  the  college. 
The  inference  drawn  from  these  premises  is  that  we  should 
return  to  the  comprehensive  type  of  examination.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  examinations  here  under  criticism 
are  liable  to  abuse ;  they  have  been  abused :  they  have  some- 
times emphasized  the  unimportant,  they  have  frequently 
neglected  essentials,  they  have  often  been  pedantic,  futile 
and  unintelligent  in  the  extreme.  The  movement  against 
entrance  examinations  which  has  been  successful  in  all 
but  a  few  institutions  was  not  the  outcome  of  the  urging 
of  the  timid,  the  incompetent  and  the  undisciplined  alone; 
it  had  many  influences  behind  it  and  one  of  the  strongest 
was  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  a  good  many  examina- 
tions. But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  educational  ills 
were  due  to  these  examinations  and  it  follows  still  less 
that  rightly  employed  the  examinations  in  question  have 
not  virtues  of  their  own.  Clearly  they  must  have  been 
suited  to  meet  certain  demands  which  were  not  met  by  the 
older  type  of  examination,  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
replaced  them  so  completely.  Extended  research  might 
discover  the  motives  actuating  those  who  brought  about  the 
change.  Evidently  the  older  examinations  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  increasing  number  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction may  have  made  them  less  practicable.  They  must 
always  have  been  difficult  to  use  rightly.  To  examine  satis- 
factorily in  Virgil  or  geometry  or  English  history  is  not 
always  easy ;  to  examine  in  Latin  or  mathematics  or  history 
is  much  less  so.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  whether  or  not 
a  student  has  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  whole  subject 
but  to  discover  whether  he  knows  it  intimately  and  thoroly 
is  another  matter.  These  and  other  considerations  doubtless 
led  to  the  change.  Was  it  a  wholly  fruitless  change?  Have 
the  examinations  on  special  fields  proved  to  be  of  no  value? 
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h  admit  on  examination  agree  in 
linations  we  have  had  a;  ts  of 

flege  work  and  that  ti 
by  the  student  in  his  examinations  for  admission  to 
is  been  on  the  whole  a  fairly  safe  index  of  the  kind 
of  work  which  he  may  be  d  to  do  in  his  college 

An  article  published  in  thi 

forward  si  I  support  for  this  opinion. 

But    after   all   that    can   he   said   for  examinations  of   the 

pe  they  have  obvious  defects  and  it  may  well  be 

they  should  be  replaced  or  supplemented  by  something 

That    improvement    is    not    impossible    is    h,< 

nt.     'IT  inations  in  Latin  based  upon  the  new 

in  that  subject  have  supplied  very  good  evi- 

of  their  superiority  to  the  examinations  based  upon 

Id  requirements.     They  presuppose  the  reading  of  no 

atin ;  but  they  presuppose  the  ability  to  read  Latin  at 

Their  virtue  is  not,  I  venture  to  say,  in  compre- 

iveness  of  scope  which  they  possess  in  only  a  small  de- 

but  in  the  fact  that  they  give  to  the  study  a  different 

outlook.     They  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  ability  to 

ar  and  Cicero  and  Virgil  not  simply  to  learn  lessons. 

plish    in   a  measure  what   the  compr- 

examinations    aim    to    achieve,    the    cultivation    of   power 

and  not  simply  of  acquisition.     They  encourai;  u  will 

ness  of  outlook  and   they   Bhow   how 
iminations   on    what   are   after   all   limited   fields — "piece- 
>ns" — can   accomplish    this.      They    show 
what  intelligent  care  can  accomplish  with  almost  an] 

eness  of  scope  may  aid  in  this 
:i  hardly  assure  it  and  it  may  have  evils  <>f  its 
at  times  to  be  a  serious  lack  of  clearne 
meaning  of  "compreh  To  some  it  seems 

nt   of  subje  tier.      They  seem  to 
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assume  that  in  this  case  the  whole  is  no  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts:  that  somehow  any  educator  deserves 
well  of  his  generation  if  he  makes  one  big  examination 
grow  where  two  or  three  little  ones  grew  before.  With 
a  few  the  word  seems  to  have  become  a  fetish:  healing 
virtue  is  to  flow  from  comprehensiveness. 

There  are  unquestioned  advantages  in  true  comprehen- 
siveness, in  a  wide  view,  just  as  there  are  complementary 
advantages  in  its  opposite,  but  there  are  clearly  disad- 
vantages as  well;  comprehensive  examinations  unintelli- 
gently  administered  would  be  productive  of  as  great  harm 
as  *  'piece-meal"  examinations  similarly  administered.  Com- 
prehensive examinations  are  liable  to  all  the  defects  of 
1  'piece-meal"  examinations  except  one,  namely,  restriction 
to  a  small  field  if  that  is  necessarily  a  defect.  They  may  ex- 
act too  great  a  knowledge  of  detail  and  thereby  require 
"cramming"  on  a  scale  which  the  worst  of  "piece-meal" 
examinations  have  never  made  necessary.  This  evil  has 
frequently  been  charged  against  those  comprehensive 
examinations  which  come  at  the  close  of  secondary  school 
education  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand  they  may  be  too  easy  or  too  vague,  thereby  encourag- 
ing a  glib  superficiality — the  one  thing  which  above  all 
others  is  sometimes  supposed  to  characterize  our  students 
in  school  and  college.  Even  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion may  emphasize  the  non-essential,  or  neglect  the  sig- 
nificant, or  lack  balance  and  proportion.  And  since  it 
covers  the  whole  field  there  is  no  possibility  that  a  de- 
fective examination  on  one  part  of  the  field  may  be  offset 
to  some  degree  by  a  better  one  in  another  part.  With  all 
the  emphasis  on  the  final  examination  one  incentive  to  good 
work  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  would 
be  weakened.  No  one  who  was  in  college  when  the  lecture 
system  was  at  its  height  can  have  forgotten  the  light- 
hearted  way  in  which  a  large  majority  postponed  all  study 
until  the  examinations  were  imminent.  Even  in  graduate 
instruction  it  has  sometimes  been  found  unwise  to  leave  the 
student  entirely  without  the  spur  and  guidance  of  examina- 
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and  the  proportion  who  complete  their  -.indies  .md 
the  final  comprehensive  examinaHofi  for  the  degre 
hardly  be  gi  to  those  who  would  champi 

ensive  examinations  to  the  exclusion  of  those  on  more 
limited  field 

The  final  review  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  exercise  1 
when  not  very  well  conducted:  as  a  supplement  to  our  edu- 
tem  comprehensive  examinations  may  play  a 

at   part.      A  student   should  at  the  close  of  his 

hool  training,  in  English,  Latin,  mathem 
other  subject   extending  over  two  or  three  years, 
to  pass  an  examination  which  would  be  a  test  not 
limply  of  his  having  learned  certain  things,  hut  also  of  his 
of   the   suhjeet;  of  his   ability   to   deal   with    new 
rial  in  the  held  in  which  he  had  studied.      If  compre- 
xaminations  will  do  this — and  rightly  administered 
atly   assist     by   all  means  let  us  have   them, 
true  of  the  secondary  school  subjects  is  likewise 
true   of  college   subjects.     The   practise   of   requiring  each 
ut  to  complete  certain  majors  or  sequences,  as  they 
iusly  called,  is  now  well-nigh  universal  in  colleges. 
•uld  be  possible  and  necessary  for  a  student  after  having 
leted   these  sequences  to  pass  an  examination   in   the 
in  which  they  lie.     For  a  number  of  years  past  candi- 
for  honors  in  Columbia  College  (and  probably  else- 
where   li  a  required  to  pass  comprehensive  exaniina 
of    this    character    and    the    result-    have    shown    the 
ilty  of  such  examinations  for  students 
of   sufficient    intellectual   ability    to   warrant    their 
as  candidates   for   honors.     They   are   un- 
a\    student  who  has  that  grade 
bility  which  would  warrant   a  college  in  giving  him  a 
hut  they  should  he  simply  one  part  of  a  complex 
m  and  are  ible  only  to  the  larger  areas.     Too 
emphasis   upon  then  ither  useful   nor 
to  our  sei              roportion 
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Moreover,  we  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  an 
examination  on  a  limited  field  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
items  in  that  field.  It  is  possible  to  give  an  examination 
on  any  field,  however  small,  which  shall  call  for  compre- 
hension and  a  grasp  of  the  bearing  of  the  various  items  in 
the  limited  field.  An  examination  on  Virgil  need  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  student  has  forgotten  all  he  learned 
of  Caesar  or  Cicero  or  Latin.  Every  good  teacher  aims 
at  leading  the  pupil  to  mastery.  The  examination  on  the 
wider  field,  if  rightly  used,  may  be  of  great  assistance  in 
this  connection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wide  discussion 
of  examination  systems  may  bring  home  to  teachers  every- 
where the  vast  importance  of  the  examination  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument  and  to  examiners  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  of  giving  examinations  which  are  hasty  or  careless 
or  unintelligent. 

The  new  admission  systems  referred  to  above  involve 
more  than  the  introduction  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions; they  involve  also  the  omission  altogether  of  ex- 
aminations in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  student's 
secondary  school  work.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such 
omission  is  toward  neglect  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
student  is  not  planning  to  take  examinations  and  this  can 
not  be  desirable  from  any  standpoint.  When  secondary 
schools  have  all  reached  the  point  at  which  cooperation  from 
the  colleges  in  maintaining  standards  is  superfluous  it  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  college  to  examine  simply  in  a  certain 
few  selected  subjects  or  in  many. 

A  further  objection  to  the  exclusive  adoption  of  com- 
prehensive examinations  for  admission  to  college  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  under  this  system  the  student  and 
his  teacher  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  until  the  very 
end  of  the  course  how  much  progress  was  being  made  to- 
ward that  mastery  of  the  subject  which  the  examinations 
would  test.  The  same  objection  holds  with  perhaps  les- 
sened force  for  the  college  and  even  for  graduate  study. 

But  no  one  can  object  to  comprehensive  examinations 
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in  t!  They  are  not  the  irhok  ol  edncttioii  but 

are  fitted  to  serve  as  a  valual»  rumen!  and  they 

:'..!  by  do  mean*  <  d. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 


VI 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  COLLEGE  GREEK1 
It  is  possible  that  an  assemblage  of  classical  scholars 
may  feel  some  interest  in  the  views  of  a  mere  layman  in 
this  field,  an  unprejudiced  observer  of  Greek  from  outside 
the  inner  professional  fold,  a  teacher  of  English  and  an 
administrative  officer  who  has  never  used  Greek  vocationally, 
who  has  never  found  it  of  any  direct  practical  and  pro- 
fessional use,  in  the  narrower  sense,  who  has  forgotten 
how  to  read  the  language,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  these 
obvious  objections,  is  profoundly  grateful  that  the  college 
requirements  of  her  undergraduate  years  forced  her  to  study 
Greek,  and  enthusiastically  believes  in  its  value  today. 

Of  course,  Greek  is  of  no  practical,  vocational  use,  save 
for  the  very  few  who  are  privileged  to  teach  it.     Its  appeal 
in  college  must  be  to  those  who  expect  from  it  far  other 
things— joy    in    beauty,    exhilaration    of    adventure,    and 
illumination  of  the  mind.     The  purpose  of  college  Gre< 
should  be  to  communicate  these  things  in  much  the  sai 
manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  spirit  by  actuj 
travel,  by  journeys  across  the  sea  to  civilizations  older  an( 
in  some  ways  richer  and  in  many  ways  different  from  our  o^ 
In  offering  myself   as   an  humble   example — a  kind 
Exhibit  A — of  this  sort  of  pleasurable  result  of  classic? 
study,    I   must   apologize   for   the   rather   personal,    autc 
biographical  flavor  of  some  of  my  remarks.     In  order 
give  my  opinion  any  value  as  a  scientific  specimen,  I  mus 
state  briefly  the  history  of  my  own  Greek  studies.     Having 
reluctantly    decided    to    enter    college,    and    finding    that 
Barnard  prescribed  Greek  for  entrance,  I  began  the  language 
in  the  October  preceding  my  admission.     One  other  pupil 
and  myself,  in  a  cosy  class  of  two,  with  an  excellent  teacher, 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Latin  Club,  February  19, 
1916. 
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by  June, 
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,.1  had  I   have  always  been 

I  that    I  oiling  ('.reck  so  rapidly, 

swali  rammar  in  large,  hasty  doses,  and  an. 

with;-  months  at   pleasurable  radio 

d  to  drag  thru  th(  at  one-third 

the  pace,   I   ;mi  confident   that    I   Bhoilld  not   have  loved  the 

irl)  so  well. 

In   those  d  ek  was  prescribed   for  freshmen,  and, 

tho  I  never  thought  of  specializing  in  the  .  I  chose 

it.  one  course  a  year,  thru  all  the  rest  of  my 

just  because    I    liked   it.     We  read   rapidly, 

happy  to  say,  as  we  did  not  in  our  Latin  courses,  and 

I   the  covered    a  fair    amount  of  literature — about 

-  of  the  Odyssey,  as  I  remember,  Plato's  Protagoras 

and  .    some    Lysias,    which    I    recall    but    vaguelv, 

aistophanes,  which  we  did  not  appre( 

of   Kuripides  and   three  of    Sophocles, 
t  me  deeply,  several  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
and  hi-  life  by  Plutarch,  the  fragments  of  lyric  and  bucolic 
I  remember  vividly  the  beautiful  bits  of  Sappho — 
illy   a   semester   of    Pindar — very   difficult.     There 
ibly  more,  which  I  forget.      I  have  always  re-i 
1  no  Herodotus  and  no  Aeschylus. 
raps  my  happiest  recollection  of  those  days  of  college 
of  the  weekly  hour  in  my  freshman  year  when  as 
d   met   for  voluntary  reading  at 
must    have    been    eonseientious    and    studious 
for,  as  I  remember,  most  of  the  class 
We   covered    rapidly    the    Phaeadan    episode   and 
her  bonks  of  the  Odyssey.      The  b 

pirit  of  one  freshman  at  least,  as  no  » 
poetr  [one,     I  -till  repeat  to  myself  occasio: 

m  the  fifth  book  which  I  happened  to  admire 
to  commit  to  memory  that  win* 

passage    beginning   ilr6rva  Old,  m^  m<*  t°&* 
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X«>eo,"  in  which  Odysseus  tells  Calypso  of  his  unconquerable 
yearning  for  the  day  of  his  homecoming. 

Well,  those  pleasant  hours  of  my  college  Greek  past 
long  ago.  What  did  I  gain  from  them  to  compensate  for 
the  expenditure  of  time  thruout  four  years — of  time  in  which 
I  might  have  learned  stenography  and  bookkeeping  and 
cooking  and  many  other  useful  things  of  which  I  am  still 
ignorant?  What  can  others  gain  from  such  hours  today? 
On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  I  will  try  to  analyze 
what  is,  to  my  mind,  the  value  and  the  purpose  of  Greek 
in  our  college  curriculum. 

Greek  is,  of  course,  an  exquisitely  adjusted  linguistic 
instrument.  I  learned  from  my  own  superficial  study  of 
its  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabulary  a  good  deal  which  has 
proved  applicable  to  other  languages  and  to  the  art  of  ex- 
pression in  general.  But  on  the  whole  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  disciplinary,  -linguistic  side  of  the  study  should 
be  emphasized,  as  I  believe  it  should  be  in  Latin.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  language  as  a  mere  tool,  a  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure  house  of  its  literature,  should  be  the  conception 
held  before  the  students;  they  should  be  hurried  as  rapidly 
as  possible  over  all  philological  preliminaries,  and  even 
accuracy  of  understanding  should  to  some  extent  be  sacri- 
ficed to  rapidity  of  reading,  so  that  the  students  may  en- 
joy as  widely  as  may  be  the  abundant  riches  of  the  store- 
house, before  graduation  and  the  pressure  of  worldly  affairs 
shut  them  from  further  exploration  in  this  delightful  field. 

Some  bit  of  linguistic  training  we  may,  however,  claim 
as  the  result  of  any  Greek  course.  We  may  claim  also 
some  solid  addition  to  our  stock  of  historical  and  mytho- 
logical information,  and  the  ability  to  thrill  responsively 
to  allusions  in  other  literatures  to  these  great  tales  of  the 
past.  I  vividly  remember  the  aesthetic  joy  I  derived 
even  from  the  very  crude  production  some  years  ago  of 
Stephen  Phillips'  Ulysses — especially  in  the  scene  in  Hades 
when  a  mysterious  shade  approaches  the  much-enduring 
hero,  who  greets  it  in  awe-struck  tones,  "Oh,  mighty  Aga- 
memnon!"    What  a  wealth  of  poetry,  of  tragedy,  of  the 
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urn  of  (rut  bout    the  sound  of  that 
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,«•    tO    thrill- 

mind  which  results  from  lack  of  such  <  onnota- 

ipOll    me    a    few    y«  the 

e   so   fashionable     when    I    was    reading   to   a 
.ants   p  .111   Gilbert    Murra\ 

and  one  interested  girl  Knqi 
Who  was  Hecul  How  comparatively  little 

the  poetry  could  mean  to  1 

>ther  function  of  college  Greek  is,  I  believe,  to  arouse 

in  the  students'  minds  the  sense  of  the  romance  of  archae- 

<>f  the  journeys  which  it  has  made  possible  into  the 

dead  but   still   vital  past.     It  is  strange  how  many 

ok  upon  archaeology  as  a  dull  and  musty  pursuit. 

never   thrilled   to   the   story   of     Sehliemann's 

or  of  the  recent  work  in  Crete  which  has  made  old 

em   concrete  historical  realities  and  unearthed  a 

ilization.     There  is  no  child  who  is  unconscious 

of  the  joyous  excitement  of  digging  for  buried  treasure, 

not  read  with  bated  breath  tales  of  pirate  gold. 

should  not  neglect  to  make  real  to  students  the  far 

and  excitement  of  unearthing  buried  rivi 

-a  pleasure  easily  obtainable  vicariously,   if  not   in 

person,  and  a  taste  to  be  acquired  more  easily  thru  classical 

oology  than  in  other  fields. 

the  desire  for  intellectual  adventure  which 

should   be  stirred   in    the  souls  of  our  college  students — 

lore  new  and  strange  fields,  to  venture 

riments  in  subjects  far  from  their  daily  lives,  in  a 

age,  a  different  atmosphere,  from  which  they  may 

1   stimulus  and  oft 

pers<<  irit    of   intellectual    initiative    and   ad- 

1  to  see  it  shown  recently  by  a  group 

10  acquired  from  some  ele 

d     literature    an   interest   in   old    Irish  ro- 

nian<  to  study  Old  Irish.      Our  professor  of 

iture  in  Columbia  University  kindly  arranged 
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an  elementary  course  in  this  subject,  and  twelve  energetic 
undergraduates  are  faring  forth  into  this  comparatively 
uncharted  academic  sea  of  intellectual  adventure.  Even 
more  keenly  should  this  spirit  be  stirred  within  students 
with  respect  to  Greek.  Some  linguistic  barriers  should  not 
deter,  but  rather  lure  on  hardy  souls  to  these  joys  of  ex- 
ploration and  to  the  stimulus  of  remote  and  alien  lands. 

Just  because  Hellenic  civilization  is  remote  from  us  in 
point  of  time,  intimate  contact  with  it  seems  to  me  in- 
valuable in  giving  us  a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  a 
realization  that  things  develop  slowly,  with  long  lapses  and 
backslidings,  that  we  must  not  be  too  impatient  of  delays, 
nor  too  much  carried  away  by  the  latest  social  nostrums 
and  cure-alls.  They  were  probably  discust  some  twenty 
centuries  ago  also,  and  their  mere  enunciation  today  is 
not  going  to  revolutionize  forthwith  the  face  of  society. 
To  both  the  feminists  and  the  antifeminists  who  view  with 
opposite  emotions  some  ideas  regarding  the  position  of 
women  and  the  home  I  commend  the  reading  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Republic,  to  which  I  myself  occasionally  turn 
— in  Jowett's  translation — and  which  I  find  both  illuminating 
and  soothing. 

This  long  vista  across  the  ages,  and  this  sense  of  contact 
with  what  was  in  so  many  ways  the  fountain  head  of  our 
civilization,  give  an  intellectual  experience  which  we  should 
not  wish  to  miss.  It  is  sometimes,  of  course,  discouraging, 
to  realize  how  little  we  have  progrest,  if  we  have  progrest 
at  all,  beyond  that  golden  age  of  long  ago.  Deep  was  the 
depression  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  us  on  a  gray  afternoon 
last  May,  when  we  sat  in  the  new  stadium  and  witnessed 
that  probably  un-Greek  but  moving  presentation  of  the 
Trojan  Women.  "Would  ye  be  wise,  ye  cities,  flee  from 
war"  fell  from  the  lips  of  Cassandra  with  almost  uncanny 
aptness. 

"How  are  ye  blind, 
Ye  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation,  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead;  yourselves  so  soon  to  die!" 
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have  been  written  today,  of  the  madness  whi 
in  the  world      As  u<   listened  we  fell  th.it  no 
than  Buripides  the  hid 
cruelty  and  the  blank  futility  of  war.     The  truth  was 

time  to  a  thoughtful  man,  and  yet 

in  all  tli  have  made  no  progress 

this  futile  cruelty  from  th< 

It  i  hut  I  believe  that 

in  the  main  illuminating  and  right,  that   we  should 

bow  like-  in  mind  and  heart  are  we  and  the  men 

ntial  kinship  of  the  human  r.i 
;  we  should  Irani,  in  order  that  we  may  under 
d  sympathetically  interpret  the  course  of  history. 
The  eternally  ind  true-  intellectual  power  manm 

in  Plato,  the  touching  appreciation  of  the  elemental  hond 
uniti*  and  wife  and  child  shown  in  Homer's  beautiful 

the    parting   of   Hector   and   Andromache-  such 
exam;  se  show  what  a  vivid  sense  of  human  kin- 

ship with  otlur  times  the  study  of  Greek  should  hring  to  us. 
h  voyaging  into  ancient  thought  causes  this  realiza- 
of  the  essential  likeness  of  humanity,  and  also  a  re- 
spectful toleration  of  unessential  differences,   and  is  thus 
auch  like  foreign  travel  and  residence  in  distant 
Without  it  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  provincial 
narrow.     You  may  remember  that  in  Bernard  Sh 
htful  pla  ir  and  Cleopatra,  when  Caesar's  Bi 

-ses    horror    at    some    Egyptian    practises, 

ar   apologizes    for    him    to    Cleopatra,    saying,    "You 

that  the  customs  of  his  own  little  island  are 

We,  too,  the  island  dwellers  of  Man 

re  not  immune  to  such  imaginings. 

en  in  times  of  p  ill  less  today,  is  it  possible 

nost  of  us  to  break  down  this  sort  of  provincialism 

1  foreign  lands.     But  by  study 
in    the   proper  mood  of  pleasurable  explora 

.  by  the  study  of  Greek,  our  minds 
can  !  i;ain  much  the  same  broadening 

:it. 
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And  finally  Greek  is  valuable  in  bringing  us  into  con- 
tact with  beauty.  Perhaps  this  is  its  most  precious  func- 
tion. Many  people  today  forget  a  truth  which  I  have  had 
vividly  imprest  on  my  mind  during  the  past  few  years 
— our  need  of  food  for  the  spirit,  of  sustenance  which  will 
rouse  to  a  warmer  glow  within  us  the  driving  force  of 
energy,  ambition,  idealism.  There  are,  of  course,  various 
kinds  of  food  for  the  spirit — friendship,  religion,  the  in- 
fluence of  striking  personalities,  the  desire  for  social  service. 
One  kind  of  very  great  value  is  the  stimulation  derived 
from  the  highest  types  of  the  fine  arts,  the  aesthetic  joy 
of  contact  with  beauty.  I  can  remember  having  a  fine 
production  of  a  great  opera  fill  me  with  renewed  energy, 
with  consciousness  of  the  value  of  life,  with  zest  and  in- 
creased ability  for  teaching  required  argumentation  to 
sophomores  the  next  morning.  We  differ  somewhat  in  the 
types  of  art  from  which  we  derive  this  food  for  the  spirit, 
but  for  very  many  of  us,  I  believe,  the  riches  that  lie  in 
Greek  culture,  the  beauties  of  Greek  literature, — unequalled 
except  perhaps  by  English — of  Greek  architecture,  of  Greek 
sculpture,  can  give  pleasure,  inspiration  and  driving  force 
beyond  most  other  aesthetic  joys. 

These  values  which  I  have  been  enumerating — I  realiz 
how  inadequately — can  be  achieved  by  the  proper  sort  o: 
study  of  Greek  archaeology,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and 
literature.  We  should  not  confine  our  enthusiasm  to  litera- 
ture alone.  In  travelling  in  a  foreign  land  we  can  derive 
vastly  greater  pleasure,  interest  and  profit  if  we  can  speak 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  study  of  Greek  literature, 
of  course,  should  be  conducted  if  possible  in  Greek.  Even 
a  scanty  knowledge  of  that  tongue  enables  one  to  taste  a 
flavor  absent  from  any  translation,  however  excellent. 
But  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  is  better  to  know  Greek 
culture  thru  translations  than  not  at  all,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  of  Greek  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  arouse  interest  in  Greek  art,  history, 
philosophy  and  even  translated  literature,  with  the  hope 
that  this  contact  with  Hellenism  may  stir  the  students  to 
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tlu-  m<  (mate  acquaintance  to  be  gained  i 

r  amu  roach   la 

a  plea 
i!      The  reciting  of  a  Greek  invocation  to  tin- 
;dy  of  Gi  involved  in 

n  the  hurling  of  the  di  ome- 

itir  young  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  the 
m  to  journey  further  towar<  is. 

In  medi  on  the  subject  of  this  addres 

i  what  extent  the  women's  colleges  during  the 
rs  had  been  winning  students  to  the  study  of 
nd  had  thus  been  enabled  to  achieve  some  of  the 
good  ends  which  I  have  been  suggesting.     The  statistics 
which  were  courteously   furnished  to  me  by  seven  of  the 
colleges  for  women  did  not  cover  completely  more 
ars — from  1910-11  to  1914-15  inclusive     and 
ased  on  such  different  systems  of  registration 
rmpilation  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  them  ac- 
tive and  definite  conclusions.     You  may  be  interested 
in  kr.  lowever,  the  sum  totals  of  registrations  in  Greek 

11  the  seven  colleges  lumped  together,  for  each  of  the 
The)  run  as  follows: 


1910-u 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 


568 


553 
518 
506 
560 

will  observe  th  decline  steadily  for  four  5 

Idenly  leap  back  to  a  figure  almost  equal  t< 
of   the   series      What   caused   this   sudden   revival    in 
the  students  seeking  1  from  a  world 

ar? 

ant  which  struck  me  in  studying  the  stall 
in  detail  was  that  a  proportion  of  the  1  ions, 

At  one  of  the 

largest  colle-  :t  of  117  total  registrations 

15.    76   were   in   the  beginning  Greek 

course.  the  hope  of  college  Greek   lies  largely 
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in  these  elementary  classes.  Our  classical  departments — 
in  the  women's  colleges,  at  least — can  not  depend  upon  any 
considerable  supply  of  students  who  have  begun  Greek  in 
the  secondary  schools.  They  must  somehow  capture  the 
imagination  and  the  interest  of  students  after  they  enter 
college,  and  initiate  them  then  into  the  joys  of  Greek. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  this  today  lies  not  in  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  Greek,  but  in  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  other  subjects  also  of  interest  and  of  use.  This  pressure 
on  the  curriculum  is  vividly  realized  by  any  one  who  ad- 
vises students  regarding  their  choice  of  studies.  Greek 
can  best  hold  a  firm  position  in  the  college  by  emphasizing, 
I  believe,  these  cultural  and  pleasurable  aspects  which  I 
have  tried  to  outline.  What  student  would  decline  an  op- 
portunity to  travel  abroad  with  an  inspiring  guide  and  live 
for  a  time  in  a  land  alive  with  interest  and  beauty?  Pre- 
sented to  her  in  the  guise  of  a  similar  chance,  a  journey  into 
Hellenic  civilization  should  never  cease  to  appeal. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  use  most  often  the  analogy 
between  the  study  of  Greek  and  foreign  travel.  For  many 
years  it  has  always  sprung  to  my  mind  when  I  have  tried 
to  explain  to  questioning  doubters  my  benefit  from  my  own 
college  Greek.  As  I  look  back  upon  this,  it  seems  to  me 
most  like  a  journey  into  a  different  land;  it  seems  that  I 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  clearer  air,  under  a  brighter  sky,  where 
minds  played  freely,  where  life  was  young,  where  the  world 
was  rich  with  a  balanced  and  exquisite  beauty.  Perhaps 
the  real  Greece  was  not  at  all  like  this  vision  of  mine.  I 
do  not  greatly  care.  Not  for  much  gold  would  I  give  up 
this  memory  of  a  happy  journey.  Whether  I  can  read 
Greek  now  or  not — what  matters  that?  Because  I  can  not 
travel  there  again,  shall  I  therefore  regret  that  I  was  once 
privileged  to  dwell  in  Arcady?  I  rather  rejoice  that  for 
a  time  at  least  my  steps  were  turned  thither,  and  I  try  to 
guide  others  also  towards  the  pleasures  of  that  delectable  land. 

Virginia  C.  GildersIvEEvE 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 
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the  cities  of  this  country  arc-  i  \  the 

Europi  r,  it  was  found 

e  hundred  and  nine  cities,  eight  n  were  t 

hing  the 

the  past  year.     Eleven  cities  were  found  teach- 
var  as  a  tte  subject.     Twenty-si  cor- 

d  the  teaching  of  the  war  with  history  and  geography, 
re    thirty-nine  states  represented  by  care- 
fully  cho  resentativc   cities,   besides   the  broad  com- 
s   of   the    United   States   Commissioner  of 
n,     twelve    State    Commissioners    of    Education 

Th<  13?  of  the  war  varied  all  the  way  from  a  daily 

period  with  all  obtainable  facts  to  that  of  a  mere 

f  the  war.     But,  when  a  complete  summary 

of  the-   investigation   was   made,   the  profound   and  most 

ed,  that  from  all  this  vast  informa- 
irdless   of   whether   educators   maintain    that    war 
nld  not  be  taught,  peace  and  not  war  should 
and  has  a  right  to  be  the-  heritage  of  the  American 

nation  of  peace,  has  been,  and  al.  ould 

ry   educator   and  especially  those  en- 
gaged in   public  education  to  make  a  careful  pedagogical 
nd  application  of  the  use.  importance  and  oppor- 
tunities  of   the    present    war   in    the   public   schools  of   this 

ere  a  few  very  strong  and 
!io  believed   that   the  war 

1  Pedagogical  Seminary,  1915,  p    1-26. 
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should  not  be  taught.  But  from  the  data  collected,  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  these  were  in  the  small  minor- 
ity. It  is  hoped  that  all  those  who  read  the  above  will 
make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  many  valuable  quotations 
and  pedagogic  reasons  given  by  the  most  eminent  superin- 
tendents2 of  this  country  of  just  why  they  teach  the  war 
and  believe  they  are  pedagogically  correct  in  so  doing. 
It  is  not  only  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer,  but  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  educators  in  this  country,  such  as  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  and  city  superintendents,  that  to 
neglect  so  great  an  opportunity  as  the  teaching  of  the  pres- 
ent war  in  our  public  schools  is  a  pedagogic  crime. 

While  no  American  citizen  quite  agrees  in  full  with  an- 
other on  all  social,  religious  and  moral  issues,  yet  every- 
body does  meet  on  the  same  common  ground  in  maintain- 
ing that  war  is  an  evil.  And  no  American  wants  or  de- 
sires his  child  to  be  instructed  in  the  righteousness  of  war. 
This  is  why  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  great  army  of  schoolmen  all  over  this  coun- 
try not  to  neglect  this  greatest  of  all  opportunities  of  serv- 
ing their  country  and  the  unborn  generations  in  a  lasting 
manner  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  most  patriotic  fashion 
that  any  field  of  battle  has  ever  witnest.  For  anyone  who 
will,  may  call  patriotism  the  killing  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  men  and  the  wounding  of  over  five  millions  of 
men  in  a  little  over  one  year  of  war  plus  a  far  lesser  toll 
of  exacting  a  cumulating  mountainous  debt  of  approx- 
imately four  hundred  million  dollars  a  week  upon  the  gen- 
erations to  come,  but  for  every  educator  who  is  a  lover  of 
wisdom,  truth  and  humanity,  it  can  not  be  called  other 
than  that  of  crime. 

The  field  of  instruction  regarding  the  present  war  is 
unlimited.  The  definite  aim,  goal  and  final  result  is  and 
should  be  universal  peace.  This  result  is  obtained  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  teaching  of  the  war  from  such 
viewpoints  as  universal  peace,  the  arts  of  peace,  war  and 
2  See  Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  1915,  p.  8-1 1. 
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ible  school  subjects  that  it  would  have  takes 

more    than    one   complaint    of   unbiased    teaching 
to  have  persuaded  him  that  war  should  not  be  taught. 
It  is  unanimously  agreed  by  all  superintendents  who 

such  vitalized  teaching  that  it  is  pedagogic  and 
Unquestioned.        Mr.      Maxwell,     Superintendent     of     City 

Schools  of    Ww   York  City,  has  well  said   "Our  constant 

liould  be  to  clear  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  children 

of  old-world  hatreds  and  prejudices,  whether  these  hatreds 

and  pre  indices  are  racial,  social,  or  religious     *     *     *     * 

Sublime   is   the   undertaking  to  strip   millions  of  children 

in  whom  the  lust  to  strike  the  racial  enemy  is  innate,  of 
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the  poverty,  the  disease,  the  unspeakable  anguish  of  mind 
and  body.  And  all  this  to  the  end  that  our  children,  to 
whom,  in  years  to  come,  may  be  committed  the  issues  of 
peace  or  war  for  our  beloved  country,  may  learn  that  war 
is  so  dreadful  a  thing  that  it  should  never  be  entered  upon 
lightly,  but  only  as  a  last  resort  in  defense  against  national 
peril  or  in  support  of  some  fundamental  principle  of  transcen- 
dent value  to  humanity,  as  for  instance,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  with  its  horrors  worse  than  war." 

Should  there  be  some  superintendents  who  think  the 
prejudice  or  inadequacy  of  their  teachers  is  sufficient  to 
require  sealed  lips  in  the  schoolroom  of  that  which  millions 
of  our  children  know  about  quite  well  from  prejudiced  and 
biased  parents,  the  following  quotation  from  Superinten- 
dent William  M.  Shafer,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  may  be  of 
great  value:  ' 'There  is  no  more  danger  of  fomenting  an- 
tagonisms among  pupils  of  different  normal  loyalties  than 
there  is  of  doing  the  same  thing  during  the  local,  state  or 
national  political  campaigns  and  the  same  wisdom  and 
sobriety  of  the  teaching  force  which  prevent  woeful  out- 
comes in  the  one  case  will  prevent  them  in  the  present 
situation  *  *  *  *  I  have  seen  our  own  schools  go 
thru  the  bitterest  of  strike  and  labor  contentions  and  our 
safety  then  was  in  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  teach- 
ers and  principals." 

It  does  seem  that  if  a  teacher  who  is  truly  an  American 
and  has  the  sympathy,  love  and  welfare  of  her  pupils  at 
heart,  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  inculcate  fairmindedness 
and  an  unbiased  attitude  in  her  pupils,  who  in  all  this  broad 
land  can  be  trusted?  Superintendent  William  D.  Parkin- 
son, Waltham,  Mass.,  answers  this  objection  most  forci- 
bly when  he  says,  "Teachers,  of  course,  are  inadequate  to 
the  task,  but  who  is  less  inadequate?  Teachers  may  need 
to  be  cautioned,  and  particularly  to  be  instructed,  but 
they  do  not  need  to  be  muzzled.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
in  the  humbler  institution  than  in  the  loftier  to  exercise 
one's  freedom  with  common  sense  and  self-restraint,  but 
academic  freedom  is  as  vital  to  the  public  school  as  to  the 
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of  the  war  for  only  a  few  days  under  the  guidance  of  wise 
teachers,  would  throw  more  light  on  economics  and  world 
trade  than  is  ofttimes  done  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year, 
because  the  pupils  have  vitalized  the  course  by  being  the 
collectors  and  users  of  the  material  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

The  reasons  are  many,  as  was  given  in  the  article  "In- 
struction in  the  City  Schools  Concerning  the  War."4  why 
and  how  instruction  may  be  given.  And  just  recently, 
an  excellent  book  by  Charles  H.  Judd  on  the  Psychology 
of  high  school  subjects  emphasizes  most  emphatically 
the  following  great  pedagogic  truth.  "The  fact  is  that  our 
educational  method  must  be  modified,  with  the  explicit 
view  of  giving  children  an  opportunity  to  create  intellectual 
needs  thru  the  questions  which  they  raise.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  in  our  description  of  children's  mental 
processes  that  they  begin  their  school  life  with  a  natural 
feeling  of  these  needs.  They  ask  questions  with  a  good 
deal  of  freedom.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  conserve  that  side  of  the  child's  natural  mental 
attitude.  We  answer  these  questions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  seem  to  give  a  final  answer  to  the  child's  needs,  and  we 
do  not  lead  him  to  be  keen  about  other  possible  questions 
of  a  higher  order."5 

If  the  above  quotation  were  the  attitude  of  teachers 
regarding  vitalized  teaching  of  public  school  subjects  in 
the  curriculum,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  wonderful 
pedagogic  opportunity  furnished  by  the  war,  would  not 
only  be  closely  correlated  with  all  or  most  all  of  the  public 
school  subjects,  but  that  a  separate  period  each  day  would 
be  given  over  to  current  events  and  happenings  that  have 
to  do  with  the  pupil's  every-day  life  and  thought. 

Chari.es  E.  McCorkle 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

4  Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  19 15. 

5  Charles  H.  Judd,  Psychology  of  high  school  subjects.      Ginn  &  Company, 
1915,  P-  446-447. 
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determine  absolutely  whether  or  not  the  pupil  will  be  al- 
lowed to  enter. 

In  the  school  of  the  far  distant  future  the  half  day  not 
employed  in  academic  work  will  be  devoted  to  trade  work 
by  all  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade.  As  this  would  require 
much  additional  apparatus  it  is  not  suggested  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  "the  school  of  the  near  future." 

The  points  of  advantage  of  this  school  of  the  future  over 
those  of  the  present  are: 

1.  Pupils  will  be  taught  concentration  of  effort  during 
working  hours. 

,  2.  The  habit  of  listlessly  performing  a  task  in  which  the 
pupil  has  little  interest  will  not  be  formed. 

3.  The  power  of  taking  initiative  will  be  developed. 

4.  The  physical  strain  of  long  hours  of  confinement 
will  be  avoided. 

5.  Practically  all  problems  of  discipline  will  be  elimina- 
ted. 

Elizabeth  Patten 

Englewood,  Colo. 
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Public    school    administration— Hy    Kllwood     P.    Cubbbrlby.      Boston: 

$1.75- 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  threefold:  to  state  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  proper  organization  and 

administration  of  public  education    in   the   United  St 

he  historic  evolution  of  school  offices  and  problems; 
to  point  out  t he  probable  lines  of  future  development. 
author  has  endeavored  to  avoid  a  colorless  presenta- 
II is  book  is  therefore  not  an  enumeration  of  present- 
's  but   a   selection    and    defence   of   principles 
should   be   followed.     The   book   is   a   constructive 
whose  aim  is  to  set  forth  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
It  deals  primarily  with  the  organization,   adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  groups  of  schools,  that  is,  with 
the   superintendent's  problem  rather  than  the  principal's 
or  tl  ler's  problems,  leaving  them  to  be  considered 

in  subsequent   volumes  of  the  series  in  which  this  work 

liool    superintendent    who   is   inclined    to   regard 

tion  of  schools  as  it  now  exists  as  final  and  to 

e   himself   from   efforts   to   improve   conditions   as  he 

them  by  "letting  well  enough  alone"  has  only  to  read 

pter  of  this  hook  to  discover  that  present-day 

ts  for  the  education  of  the  young  are  of 

I  were  devised  to  correct  intolerable  short- 

ings  in   the  aunts  which   preceded  them;  that 

the  I  of  education  in  our  country  leaves  us  liti 

be  proud  of  save  the  fact  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 

started  whose  very  nature  thus  far  has  been 

pidlv   into  something  better  and  better  than 

which  preceded  it.     No  one  can  be  content  to  be  an 

in  the  face  of  such  a  convincing 
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demonstration  that  growth  and  rapid  improvement  has 
thus  far  been  the  very  essence  of  our  school  system. 

Professor  Cubberley  plants  himself  firmly  on  the  position 
that  education  is  a  state  affair  and  not  a  local,  municipal 
or  town  affair  in  our  country.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
danger  that  the  state  may  administer  its  schools  bureau- 
cratically.  It  must  preserve  them  from  that  and  from 
political  exploitation  or  neglect.  It  must  leave  to  the  people 
in  city  school  districts  a  large  freedom  in  selecting  the 
ways  and  means  to  secure  the  results  which  it  requires, 
but  it  must  see  that  local  school  systems  are  adequately 
financed  and  that  their  work  thruout  meets  the  demands 
of  the  larger  community,  of  which  the  city  is  but  a  part. 
Cities  as  we  know  them  are  new  growths;  their  problems 
are  new  problems.  We  are  still  struggling  to  find  out 
how  to  administer  a  city  school  system  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  state  school  system 
and  by  no  means  allowed  to  detach  itself  from  state  control 
and  to  pass  into  the  keeping  of  city  governments. 

One  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
which  traces  the  organization  of  school  boards.  School 
administration  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  exists  solely  to 
make  teaching  possible;  but  nothing  is  so  certain  to  dis- 
organize a  school  system  and  destroy  the  confidence  and 
morale  of  a  teaching  corps  as  a  bad  kind  of  school  admin- 
istration. Professor  Cubberley  believes  in  a  small  school 
board,  representing  the  district  at  large,  and  unpaid. 
While  he  regards  the  city  school  system  as  but  a  part  oi 
the  state  school  system  he  should,  I  think,  safeguard  it? 
independence  from  entangling  alliances  with  the  city  hall 
by  recommending  a  board  of  education  elected  at  large 
rather  than  one  appointed  in  any  case  by  the  mayor.  For 
the  same  reason  the  commission  form  of  government 
when  it  includes  the  schools  seems  to  violate  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  school  administration. 

There  is  no  particular  in  which  improvement  is  more 
desirable  than  in  boards  of  education  studying  their  func- 
tions   and    definitely   separating   their   duties   from   those 
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r  Cnhberley  writes  of  school  supervision  as  the 
rned  profession  whose  call  and  opportunities  are 
rhaps  even  greater  than  those  of  the  older  profes- 
ntially    the    most    important    officer    in    any 
municipality   is   its   superintendent   of   schools.     His   is   a 
full  mans  job,  such  a  one  as  young  men  ought  to  be  will- 
ma  11  v   years  in  preparation  for.     The  func- 
uperintendent  are  three  in  number :  toorga 
ind  to  supervise.     In  all  of  these  relations  he 
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business  of  conducting  schools  is  ever  to  be  efficiently 
managed  it  must  be  adopted  by  school  boards  also.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  communities  might  in  time 
pattern  their  school  direction  after  that  of  private  businesses 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  the  general  manager  of  the 
schools  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  order  that 
his  vote  might  be  a  matter  of  record  on  every  proposition 
upon  which  the  board  takes  action  as  is  the  practise  already 
with  the  governing  boards  of  certain  of  the  state  universi- 
ties. This  was  the  plan  devised  by  the  wise  founder  of 
Phillips  Academy  who  placed  in  its  charter  the  provision 
that  the  "principal  instructor"  must  always  be  a  member 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  school.  This  arrangement 
would  do  away  in  large  part  with  the  tendency  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  to  run  a  race  to  de- 
termine which  shall  direct  the  schools,  and  it  would  perhaps 
unify  their  attitude  toward  their  work  more  than  any  other 
change  which  could  be  made  in  their  relations. 

Of  the  chapters  on  the  selection  and  tenure  of  teachers, 
on  their  training  and  supervision,  pay  and  promotion, 
courses  of  study,  promotions,  testing  results,  etc.,  I  need 
not  speak.  These  subjects  are  discust  in  that  large,  wise 
way  which  characterizes  the  book  as  a  whole.  I  know  of 
no  work  in  which  this  important  subject  is  treated  so  pro- 
foundly and  with  such  constructive  helpfulness.  Pro- 
fessor Cubberley  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  massed 
the  essential  facts  and  built  them  into  a  volume  which  is  a 
combined  handbook  and  a  very  readible  discussion.  The 
subject  is  usually  a  dry  one;  it  is  not  so  here.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  work  of  the  greatest  value. 

Ernest  C.  Moore 

Harvard  University 


A  history  of  the  family  as  a  social  and  educational  institution— By  Willy- 
STine  Goodseu,.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191 5.  p.  558. 
$2.00. 

This  volume  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  important 
treatises  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
"text  book  series  in  education,"  edited  by  Professor  Paul 
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of  this  instability  which  includes  more  than  a  mere  review 
of  the  superficial  facts  of  desertion  and  divorce.  The 
necessary  facts  presented  concerning  the  growing  economic 
independence  of  women,  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
marriage,  the  fall  of  the  birth  rate,  especially  among  the 
educated  classes,  the  disruptive  influence  of  the  social  evil, 
the  theories  of  radical  feminists  as  well  as  those  of  more 
moderate  "reformers"  and  other  concrete  phases  of  "in- 
stability" are  therefore  not  likely  to  arouse  emotions  other 
than  those  naturally  associated  with  matters  more  or  less 
unpleasant.  Rather  is  one,  thru  reading  this  book,  likely 
to  develop  a  scientific  interest  not  only  in  specific  questions 
of  legislation  and  agitation  but  in  the  much  deeper  problem 
of  the  extent  to  which  improvement  in  the  family  and  in 
all  other  human  institutions  is  dependent  upon  slow  ad- 
justments following  increase  in  knowledge  and  more  thoro 
education.  The  book  closes  with  a  plea  "that  parents 
and  teachers  bend  their  efforts  to  secure  sounder  knowl- 
edge, truer  idealism,  a  firmer  self-control  for  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  land  who  are  to  be  the  husbands  and 
wives,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  coming  generation. 
Only  thus  can  we  get  at  the  root  of  the  disease  that  is 
sapping  the  vigor  of  married  life;  only  thus  can  we  combat 
the  tendencies  that  are  making  still  further  for  the  dis- 
integration of  the  family." 

Thruout  the  work  copious  references  are  given  for  facts 
cited.  Each  chapter  has  a  brief  but  well-selected  bibliog- 
raphy.    An  adequate  index  is  appended. 

The  book,  in  general,  is  well  written  and  is  interesting. 
It  appears  at  a  time  when  thinking  men  and  women  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  traditional  notions  concerning 
human  institutions  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  scientific  investigation  and  frank  discussion. 
To  the  minds  of  such,  Miss  GoodselFs  volume  will  render 
a  distinct  service. 

Alvan  A.  Tenney 
Columbia  University 
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such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  he  has  always 
been  deeply  interested,  and  every  one  of  the  nine  chap- 
ters in  this  volume  shows  painstaking  research  as  well  as 
prolonged  thought.  It  is  a  serious,  solid,  patient  piece  of 
work;  the  author  indulges  in  no  fads  and  fancies,  seems  to 
have  no  particular  favorites,  makes  no  attempt  to  startle 
the  reader  with  paradoxes,  and  treats  all  authors  with  equal 
dignity,  tho  not  all  naturally  with  equal  appreciation. 

The  absence  of  personal  bias,  and  the  steady  determina- 
tion to  present  the  facts  one  by  one — both  highly  com- 
mendable features  in  historical  study — make  the  book 
rather  hard  reading  in  long  stretches ;  it  is,  I  think,  best  for 
students  of  special  periods.  One  will  certainly  turn  to 
the  chapter  where  one's  own  interests  lie,  and  will  find  a 
substantial  reward.  The  great  distance  traversed  and 
the  large  number  of  authors  mentioned  make  an  index 
imperative;  and  while  the  index  has  not  been  forgotten, 
it  should  have  been  more  ample,  and  certainly  should  have 
been  analytical.  It  is  better  than  no  index,  but  it  is  never- 
theless irritating. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  correctly  stated  by  its  author; 
"it  begins  with  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
when  the  writing  of  prose  first  assumed  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  English  people,  and  it  ends  with  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  practise  and  experiment 
had  made  of  English  prose,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  a  highly  developed  and  efficient  means  of  expression." 

When  so  many  writers  are  treated  with  so  much  detail, 
it  is  rather  surprizing  that  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  prose  in  any  literature,  receives 
such  scant  comment.  Out  of  550  pages,  not  one  whole 
page  is  devoted  to  this  masterpiece;  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  following  opinion  will  receive  universal  assent.  "Neither 
the  Morte  d' Arthur  nor  the  Utopia  has  enjoyed  the  permanent 
general  interest  of  the  relatively  few  great  classics  of  the 
language."  On  page  317,  speaking  of  a  translation  by 
Bourchier,  Professor  Krapp  remarks,  "and  tho  the  writing 
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it iK  than  that  oi  Mi!  feasor  k 

ad  Mi    ai: 

<s  a   whole   niu 

to    the    I 

The   third,    fourth    and    fifth 

pecially  notable  and  valuable.     1  h  a  book 

grade  of  scholarship;  I  the 

discust    require  aendablc    courage,    fa 

on  with  the  of  the  s< 

hem  arc  appallingly  dull. 
It  is  a  pity,  when  we  remember  the  beautiful  results  at- 
larendon  Press  in  England,  that  the  Anur 
nch  of  tlie  Oxford  Press  should  have  published  a 
;lv  heavy  in  ounces  as  this.     It  m 
to  hold  it.     This  detestable  heavine 

in  American  hooks,  but  we  have-  a  right  to  expect 
thing  better  with  the  word  Oxford  on  the  title  page. 

William  Lyon  Phelps 

■  IVERSITY 


Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  of  Columbia  University  has  a 

fluent  pen.     His  latest  book  entitled  Contemporary 

icon  history  which  deals  with  the  political  events  since 

1877  is  mere  journalism  and  hardly  worth  the  doing.     His 

1   books  were  more  scholarly  and  on  a  higher  plane 

and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  he 

will  return  to  his  more  thorogoing  mode  of  treatment.     The 

present  book  has  done  so  hastily  that  even  its  facts  are 

te.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the 

ion  comes  from,  given  on  page  383,  that  Mr.  Taft 

electoral  votes  for  president    as    a    result 

of    the    elections    of    19 12.     (New   York:  The    Macmillan 

M.50.) 

ly  appeared  of  Professor  John 
liar  and  popular  School  and  sol  Chicago: 

s,  1915.     164  p.     Sioo.) 
panion  volumes,  both  more  than  usually  well 
and  intended  for  the  use  of  students  whose 
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German  is  still  in  the  early  stages,  are  Deutschland  und  die 
Deutschen,  by  W.  C.  Decker,  of  the  New  York  Normal 
College  and  Robert  Markisch,  of  the  Koniglichen  Victoria 
Gymnasium,  Potsdam;  and  Aus  deutschen  Dorfern,  by 
Menco  Stern  and  Robert  Arrowsmith.  Both  books  are 
excellent  and  thoroly  practical.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1915.    305  p.    64  cents.     162  p.    36  cents.) 

Well  chosen  and  well  annotated  material  for  readings  in 
classic  French  of  the  17th  century  will  be  found  in  ijth 
century  French  readings,  by  Professor  Albert  Schinz  and 
Miss  Helen  M.  King,  of  Smith  College.  There  are  selec- 
tions of  all  sorts  and  kinds  not  the  least  interesting  being 
those  about  three  women,  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1915.     382  p.     $1.25.) 

A  much  slighter  book  and  one  for  far  less  advanced  stu- 
dents is  French  anecdotes,  edited  by  Philip  W.  Harry,  of 
Colby  College.  The  editor  has  made  this  book  doubly  use- 
ful by  his  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  familiar  phrases 
and  idioms.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1915.     166  p.) 

There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  attention  being  given 
just  now  to  abnormal  children,  and  there  is  some  danger 
lest  we  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  regarding  everyone  ab- 
normal who  is  not  in  every  way  just  like  ourselves.  A 
very  interesting  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  entitled 
Defective  children,  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London.  (New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Company,  1915.     462  p.     $3.00.) 

From  another  point  of  view  and  a  more  general  one,  Dean 
Holmes,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  treats  the  same 
subject  in  his  Backward  children.  (Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1915.     247  p.     $1.00.) 

In  the  Nation's  Library  there  has  just  appeared  a  treat- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  positive  rather  than  the 
negative  side  of  this  same  subject.  This  is  given  in  the 
volume  entitled  Eugenics,  written  by  Edgar  Schuster. 
(Baltimore:     Warwick  &  York,   191 5.     263  p.     40  cents.) 


•  volume  in  the  same  library,  but  irhol 

ami  indeed  i  \  en  an  enl  >n.     Th 

iwden,  Ml'.      Baltimore:     \\ 
►63  p.     .n>  cents.) 

than  once  called  attention  to  th 

ire  publi 
London.     V.  now  1 

with  different  phases  oi 
and  find  them  all  abounding  in  ion,  admiral 

and  most  practical  for  u  of  the 

ous  need  of  more  intensive  and  more 

lish    history    in    American    schools, 

ssary  preliminary  to  the  teaching  and  to  the  com- 

Ameriean  history,  as  well  as  to  an  understand- 

Lopment  of  our  political   institutions.     In 

ads  of  a  skilled   teacher  these  source  books  will   be 

erful  instrument  for  good  teaching.     (London: 

&  Sons,  1915.     is.  i 

ilful  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  universal 

ivided  by  the  series  of  fourteen  volumes  k: 

l's  story.     Each  volume  is  well    illustrated  and 

fully  selected  material  of  the  best  type  for  a 

study  of  the  period,  or  of  the  country,  or  of  the  civilization 

deals.     From  the  standpoint  of  real  importance 

of  course,  an  error  of  judgment  to  give  two  volumes  of 

to  the  history  of  the  United  States.     On  the 

other  hand,  this  only  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  series  for 

md  students  in  this  country.      The  last  volume  is 

'ion  of  IMoetz's  famous  Manual  of  uni  story, 

»f  the  very  best  books  of  reference  that  was  ever  made. 

mend  uj  dly  this  import  of  books 

rs  of  history,  of  literature  and  to  those  who  are 

eloping   public   libraries.     (Boston: 

n  Mifflin  Company,  1915.) 

•    the  use  of  teachers  of  physics  an   admir 

tbook  is  now  on  hand  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
h  of  that  science  in  Elements  oj  optics,  by  George  W. 
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Parker,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  material  is  well 
chosen  and  well  illustrated.  The  practical  exercises  and 
questions  are  very  good.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  1915.     122  p.     75  cents.) 

The  war  has  produced  a  large  literature  of  its  own  and 
many  of  these  books  are  of  interest  to  teachers  and  naturally 
find  their  place  in  the  best  schools  and  libraries.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  in  his  War  and  the  breed,  discusses  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  zoologist  and  a  student  of  history  the 
relation  of  war  to  the  downfall  of  nations.  As  a  practical 
answer  to  those  sentimentalists  who  find  in  war  a  moral 
agent  for  the  carrying  forward  of  civilization  and  for  the 
upbuilding  of  humanity,  this  book  will  be  found  admirable. 
It  abounds  in  facts  and  these  facts  are  well  ordered  and 
interpreted.     (Boston:     The  Beacon  Press,  1915.) 

Mr.  Frank  Koester,  a  practising  engineer,  offers  an  inter- 
pretation of  modern  German  organization  and  civilization 
in  his  Secrets  of  German  progress.  It  is  an  interesting  book, 
but  like  so  many  books  of  its  type,  it  exalts  efficiency  and 
material  results  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  If  the  American 
people  are  to  survive  in  history  they  must  find  a  way  to 
become  efficient  without  sacrifice  of  personal  and  civil 
liberty  to  an  all-supervising  and  an  all-ordering  state. 
(New  York:     The  Fatherland  Corporation,  1915.     306  p.) 

A  well  known  English  economist  and  editor,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hirst,  has  made  a  very  striking  volume  in  his  Political 
economy  of  war.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  search- 
ing and  more  satisfactory  examination  of  this  topic  than 
that  which  Mr.  Hirst  presents  in  these  pages.  The  analysis 
of  the  economic  lessons  of  past  wars,  of  preparation  for 
war  and  of  war  debts  is  truly  masterly.  (London:  J.  M. 
Denton  &  Sons,  1915.     337  p.) 

The  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of  so  many  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  other  American  republics  has 
given  new  impulse  to  discussion  of  the  international  prob- 
lems as  they  affect  America.  Naturally,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  topics  considered. 
Professor  William  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore,  who  is  a  well- 
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tudent    .ind    Ln1 

tudy  called   Tk 

the  policy  which  thai  phrase  cam 
instruct!  application  in  the 

New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sou  136  p. 

or  i-viix  Adler  does  not  appear  to  be  py  as 

:  in  his  handlin)  thical  problems  and  m 

in  tin  $sions  which  he  brii 

tie  of  The  world  crisis  and  its  meaning.     There 

rilliant  p  in  the  hook,  but  on  the  whole, 

itment  of  this  all-engrossing  topic  is  dis- 

inting.     (New  York:     D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1915. 

In  singularly  high  degree  ex-President  Taft  has  the  con- 

ind   good   will  of  his  countrymen.     In   his  book 

entitled  The  I  Tnited  States  and  peace  there  are  contained  the 

1   by  Mr.   Taft  under  the  auspices  of  the 

York   Peace  Society  in   19 14.     Preceding  as  they  do 

of  the  European  war,  these  lectures  of  course 

no  reference  to  that  epoch-making  event.     Neverthe- 

leal  with  international  relations  in  a  more  than 

ng  fashion.     It  is  to  be   regretted    that   the  book 

(New  York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  19 15. 

P.) 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York  is  well 
s  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  forceful  opponents 
IT  and  the  war  spirit.     Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago 
Lectures  at  Grinncll  College,  Iowa,  on  the 
■rial   Foundation,   which  are  now  brought  to- 
the  title  nity  and  international  peace, 

he  a   fine  spirit  of  religious  conviction  and  of 
human  New  York:     Thomas  Y. 

287  p.     $1.00.) 

A  useful  collection  of  material,  dealing  with  the  b<. 
orgar  0  avoid  war  is  contained  in  the 

itled    War  obvia:   . 

ell-known   Dutch   publi  tinus 
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Nyhoff,  of  the  Hague.  The  concurrence  of  views  between 
representative  men  of  different  nations  as  here  represented 
is  very  striking.     (The  Hague:     Martinus Nyhoff .     233  p.) 

One  may  view  the  present  war  from  an  entirely  new  angle 
thru  the  eyes  of  the  eminent  Cleveland  surgeon,  Dr.  George 
W.  Crile,  if  he  will  read  his  Mechanistic  view  of  war  and  peace. 
Dr.  Crile  had  ample  opportunity  while  rendering  service 
on  the  continent,  to  view  the  war  at  close  range,  and  his 
scientific  instinct  led  him  to  tell  it  as  a  phenomenon  under 
observation  and  analysis.  The  result  is  an  exceptionally 
interesting  and  highly  useful  book.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1915.     106  p.     $1.00.) 

Dr.  C.  G.  Woodson  has  made  an  interesting  book  on  a 
subject  about  which  there  is  very  little  accurate  knowledge; 
namely,  Education  of  the  negro  prior  to  1861.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1916.     454  p.     $2.00.) 

A  genuine  piece  of  scholarly  work  which  illustrates  not  only 
what  a  university  may  do  for  the  field  of  learning,  but  for 
the  practical  problems  with  which  the  American  people 
are  now  dealing,  is  illustrated  in  The  law  and  practise  of 
municipal  home  rule,  by  Assistant  Professor  Howard  L. 
McBain,  of  Columbia  University.  Unless  we  greatly 
mistake  this  book  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come 
the  final  word  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  so  exhaus 
tively.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  191 
724  p.     $5.00.) 

Still  another  excellent  piece  of  work  which  is  like  th 
just  mentioned  and  a  contribution  both  to  scholarship  an 
to  practical  problems  is  International  cases,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Ellery  C.  Stowell  and  Professor  Henry  S.  Mun- 
roe,  both  of  Columbia  University.  This  volume  is  the  first 
of  a  series  and  its  sub-title  is  Peace.  It  is  a  collection  of 
arbitrations  and  incidents  illustrative  of  international 
law  as  this  has  been  practised  in  times  past  by  independent 
states.  Properly  enough  the  book  is  dedicated  to  John 
Bassett  Moore.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
496  p.) 

The  subject  to  which  the  American  people  are  beginning 
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I  attention  is  thai  oi  the  bettei   01  dering 
and  the  beautii  who 

with    tl 
ublic  official  heartily 

ity    plan  nit;  Mulford    Rolu- 

Both    th(  5   and    the   illustrations    will    he    found 

ind    illuminating    in    a    high    degree 
i    P.  Putnam's  Sens.     1916.     344  p.     $2.50.) 

the  most  charming  literary  lucta  of  the 

nthology  which  has  been  collected  from  both 
lish  and  French  sources  and  from  both  prose  and  pa 

I'oet  Laureate  of  England.     The  coQec 

it  of  man.      Its  thesis  is  that  man   is 

ritual  being  and  that  the  proper  work  of  his  mind  is 

the  world  according  to  his  higher  nature  and 

nquer  the  material  aspects  of  the  world  so  as  to  brin^ 

in  subjection  to  the  spirit.     This  thesis  is  maintained 

1  reful  ordering  of  no  fewer  than  449  selections. 

rve  that  live  Americans  have  been  called  upon  for 

ributions,   namely:   Lincoln,   Lowell,   Thoreau,   Sidney 

r    and     William    James.     The    book    is    beautifully 

printed  as  well.     (London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 

6.) 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  many  books,  and  good  feooks, 

aue  to  come  from  the  press  in  the  field  of  English 

I  lire.     We  take  it  that  this  is  indicative  of  a  very  vigor- 

tive    movement   among    English    teachers   and 

We  could  wish  that  it  were  equally  plain  that 

all  the  deserved  emphasis  now  being   laid   upon  teaching 

producing  a  corresponding   result.     Of   this, 

there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  sign.     For  example, 

>ook  of  English  literature,  edited  by  Professors  Snyder 

tin   of    Northwestern    University,   is  an   admirable 

ii*l  well  ordered,  of  the  whole  held 

rature,    including   both    prose   and   poetry. 

ok  should  have  tlu-  wide  use  in  high  schools  and 

when  the  students  who  go  carefully 

thru  it  under  proper  guidance  finish  their  work   they   will 
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have  a  real  understanding  of  English  literature  and  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  literary  standards.  The  editors 
have  made  a  capital  book.  What  will  the  teachers  and 
students  who  use  it  make  out  of  it?  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1916.     88  p.     $2.25.) 

To  pass  from  a  work  on  general  literature  to  one  dealing 
with  a  specific  literary  type  is  easy  enough.  Two  colleagues 
of  the  authors  of  the  book  just  mentioned,  Messrs.  Bryan 
and  Crane,  have  prepared  a  volume  entitled  The  English 
familiar  essay.  This  consists  of  representative  texts  and 
is  intended,  of  course,  to  induce  careful  and  reflective 
reading  of  the  best  examples  of  the  essay  in  English.  (Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Company.     471  p.     $1.25.) 

A  different  type  of  book,  more  elementary  and  less  sig- 
nificant, is  A  brief  survey  of  English  and  American  literature 
by  Professor  Tisdel,  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  We 
doubt  whether  any  later  author  of  a  book  of  this  type  will 
reach  the  standard  of  excellence  and  conciseness  attained 
years  ago  by  the  late  Stopford  Brooke  in  his  Primer  of 
English  literature.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1916.     217  p.     85  c.) 

An  exceedingly  helpful  book  for  teachers  of  Engli 
composition  is  How  a  French  boy  learns  to  write  by  Profes 
Rollo  W.  Brown,  of  Wabash  College.  This  book  is  of 
type  which  has  often  been  called  for  but  rarely  comment 
upon  in  this  Review;  namely,  the  comparative  study  of 
educational  method.  Professor  Brown  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year  and  the  excellent  use  that  he  made 
of  his  time ,  and  opportunity  abroad  is  shown  by  this  ad- 
mirable   book.     (Cambridge:    Harvard    University    Press 

1915.  254  p.     $1.25.) 

The  dramatists  of  today,  many  of  whose  works  ar< 
this  season  on  the  stage,  are  well  represented  betweei 
the  covers  of  Chief  contemporary  dramatists  by  Thomas  H 
Dickinson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  collec 
tion  includes  twenty  plays  and  nine  different  countrie 
are    represented.     (Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company 

1916.  672  p.     $2.75.) 
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of  the  child,  them  crude,  some  of  them  lentfam 

and  :   them  thoughtful  and  useful     of  the  : 

ild    in    human    progress   by   George    H< 
to  which  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  has  written 
if    brief    put  ace.     A  good  deal  of  scholarship   has 
into  the  making  of  this  book  and  it  d<  and  will 

ceive    much    more    attention    than    the   usual 
book  a  somewhat  similar  title.     (New  York:  G.  P. 

1 916.     400  p.     $2.50.) 
'i  Jastrow'^  and  temperament  is  a  book 

1   in   a  scientific  spirit  and  executed  with  a  good 
ry  skill.     It  can  be  used  both  as  a  basis  of  formal 
study   and  discussion  and   as  material  for  quiet   reading. 
D.    Appleton    &    Company.     191 5.     596    p. 
$2.50.) 

An  addition   to  the  one- volume  collections  of    English 

made  in   The  leading  English  poets  from  Chaucer 

to  Browning,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lucius  H.  Holt,  of  the 

ed  States  military  academy  at  West  Point.      (Boston: 

ighton  Mifflin  Company.     1916.     914  p.) 

We  notice  the  appearance  of  the  revised  edition  of  Long- 

ish    grammar.     The    editor    is    Dr.    George    J. 

Smith,  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Examiners.     (New 

Longmans,    Green,    &    Company.     1916.     333     p. 

To  the  always  excellent  books  included  in  the  Oxford 

here  has  just  now  been  added  ,4  scientific 

dited  by  Professor  Henry  Z.  Kipp,  of  Van- 

ilt    University.     The   subject   matter   includes  anthro- 

onomy,    biology,    botany,    chemistry,  geology, 

rology  and  physics.     (New  York:  Oxford  Un 

s-     1916.     444  p.) 

el  lent  addition  to  the  same  series  is  an  edi- 

of  Grillj  adv  entitled  Des  Meeres  und  der 

to**  •  lessor  Kind,  of  the  University  of  Wi>- 

tord  University  Press.     1916.     208 
p.    80  c.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Light  on  some  "Two  sentences  from  Dr.  Scott  Nearing's 

dark  places  in  address  before  the  National  Education 
academic  freedom  .     .  «-.'«« 

Association  explain  all  that  was  mysterious 

in  his  dismissal  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
sentences  are: 

"  'You  know  that  during  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  without  exception,  have 
been  carrying  on  one  of  the  most  scandalous  propagandas 
that  has  ever  been  carried  on;  they  are  deliberately  sup- 
pressing news  regarding  the  German  side.  They  have  been 
suppressing  arguments  and  facts  and  deliberately  putting 
forth  facts  that  would  make  for  preparedness  and  make  for 
war.' 

"When  Dr.  Nearing  was  dismist  his  advocates  asserted 
that  it  was  because  of  his  radical  views ;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  cover  the  ground,  because  other  teachers  whose  views 
were  the  same  as  his  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  uni- 
versity. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  alleged  that  he  was 
a  poor  teacher  or  a  man  of  disagreeable  personality;  it 
was  admitted  that  he  taught  well  and  that  he  was  a  likable 
man.  The  question  remained  why  one  radical  out  of  several 
should  be  dismist  and  that  one  an  agreeable  person  and  a 
good  teacher.  The  trustees  always  maintained  that  it  was 
not  because  of  his  views  that  he  was  dismist,  but  were  un- 
able to  state  their  objections  to  him  in  a  way  that  was  com- 
prehensible and  convincing  to  many  who  thought  academic 
freedom  was  being  attacked. 

"These  two  sentences,  however,  place  Dr.  Nearing's 
mental  cast  in  a  revealing  light.  Suppose  a  man  whose 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  not,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, make  a  speech  without  incorporating  in  it  false 
and  foolish  statements.     Suppose  him  to  have  a  glib  and 
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good  ami  not  harm.     It  might  well  be,  in  such  that, 

tho  he  was  a  good  instructor  and  a  good  fellow,  the  uui- 
mploying  him  might  wish  to  dissociate  from 

Unci  .  his  fatal  lack  of  proportion,  his 
ing  of  every  slander  that  was  attractiv 
tnnivorous  and   undiscriniinating  appetite.     It  n 
in  why  it  was  that  other  radicals,  holding  his  views, 
hut  without  his  Billy  Sunday  cast  of  mind,  were  left  un- 
nd  allowed  to  be  as  radical  as  they  liked." 

From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  191 6 

The  attitude  of        Principal    Sir    Oliver    Lodge,    of    the    Uni- 

scholars    ""  ver**ty  °f  Birmingham,  received,  some  weeks 

ace,    a    significant    letter    from    the  well- 

n  physicist.    Professor  Dr.  Planck,  of  the  University 

terlin.     This    letter    reached    Sir    Oliver    Lodge    thru 

r    H.    A.    Lorentz,    of    the    University   of    Le 

and  has  been  published  both  in  Holland  and  in  England. 

Planck  and  Professor  Lorentz  are  both  so  well 

D  in  America  that  unusual  interest  will  attach  to  this 

ion  of  opinion. 

\.\i.   REVIEW  is  glad  to  print  in  full  the 
i    to   Sir   (  lliver  Lodge  by  Professor  Lorentz 
nslation  of  the  letter  written  to  Professor  Lorentz 
rofessor  Planck. 


I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  copy  of  a  letter  which  hi 

a-ssor  Planck  with  a  view  to  my  j  It  ap- 

peared in  the  Algemcen  Handtlsblad,  of  Amsterdam,  on  April  it, 

irlem,  Apri  H.  A.  Lores 

Berlin,  March,  1916. 
>rbd   Colleague: — The   well-known   appeal   to   the   "World   of 
Culture."  which  was  signed  by  93  German  scholars  and  artists  and  published 
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in  August,  1 9 14,  has,  owing  to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  led  to  mis- 
taken conceptions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  signatories,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
discovered  to  my  regret.  According  to  my  personal  view,  which,  as  I  know, 
is  in  all  essentials  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  (for  example,  by  Adolf 
von  Harnack,  Walter  Nernst,  Wilhelm  Waldeyer,  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz- 
M  Ollendorff),  that  appeal,  which  reflects  in  its  composition  the  patriotic 
excitement  of  the  first  weeks  of  war,  was  intended  to  signify  and  could  signify 
nothing  but  an  act  of  defence — above  all  of  protection  of  the  German  army 
against  the  bitter  accusations  brought  against  it,  and  an  explicit  declaration 
that  the  scholars  and  artists  of  Germany  refuse  to  separate  their  cause  from 
the  cause  of  the  German  army.  For  the  German  army  is  nothing  but  the 
German  people  in  arms,  and  the  scholars  and  artists  are,  like  all  other  classes, 
inseparably  bound  up  with  it. 

"That  we  can  not,  of  course,  be  responsible  for  every  single  action  of 
every  German,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  I  am  glad  to  assert  again  with 
emphasis,  altho  I  regard  this  as  no  less  obvious  than  that  we  are  not  as  yet 
in  a  position  to  pass  a  final  judgment  in  any  scientific  sense  of  the  term  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  history  of  the  present  day.  Only  a  subsequent,  many- 
sided,  and  objective  examination  can  decide  in  which  quarters  will  be  finally 
fixt  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  efforts  for  peace  and  for 
all  the  human  suffering  which  has  been  caused — an  examination  whose  re- 
sults we  await  with  a  quiet  conscience. 

"For  the  moment  we  Germans  have  only  one  task,  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts — to  serve  our  country  with  all  our  powers.  But  what  I  specially  desire 
to  insist  on  to  you  in  particular  is  the  firm  conviction,  which  even  the  occur- 
rences of  the  present  war  can  never  shake,  that  there  are  regions  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  world  which  lie  outside  the  struggles  of  nations,  and 
that  an  honorable  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  these  international 
cultural  values,  and  also  no  less  a  personal  respect  for  members  of  an  enemy 
state,  are  not  inconsistent  with  glowing  love  and  energetic  work  for  one's 
own  country. 

Your  always  devoted, 

Dr.  Max  Planck 


Illinois  high  school  Bulletin  15  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Education  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  high  school  conferences  of  November  18-20, 
19 1 5,  held  at  that  university.  The  general  sessions  of  the 
conference  were  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  junior 
high  school,  the  high  school  library,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  program  of  studies  to  which  various  questions 
had  been  referred  at  the  preceding  conference.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  bulletin  is  concerned  with  the  meetings 
of  the  fifteen  sections  into  which  the  conference  is  perma- 
nently divided. 

The  junior  high  school  was  considered  particularly  with 
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ourse  in  elementary  science  covering  two  years 
.  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  science 
in  tlu  public  schools  of  the  state,   altho  it  is  recogi 

of  this  sort  would  be  impracticable  in  many 
Where  it  is  impossible  to  organize  a  two  years' 
is  recommended  that  a  shorter  course  be  included 
he  ninth  grade  of  the  schools. 


Harvard  The  reports  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 

University  tne    President   and    Treasurer   of    Harvard 

for  19 14-15,  is  a  volume  of  573  pages. 
The  most  notable  change  in  the  college  during  the  past 
s  President  Lowell,  was  the  opening  of  the  fresh- 
halls.     The  time  for  weighing  final  results  achieved 
departure  will  not  come,   affirms  the  report, 
until  than  one  class  has  lived  in  them,  and,  in  the 

;    the  case,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in   view,   the 
up  of  groups  with  a  similar  origin  and  the  pro- 
opportunity  for  friendship  among  men  from 
environments,  is  incapable  of  exact  n  nent. 

'ah.   hov  lord   in   scholarship  was 

•  than  in  the  pr<  year,  and  the  mi  Yawn 

1  in  large  dormitories  has,  at  I 
ned    tin  a  to  study.     President    Lowell 

sees  in  the  new  arrangement  only  a  phase  of  a  general 

it,  to  be  observed  in  all  American  col- 
leges, the  object  of  which  is  to  l>ring  the  strongest  pos 

r  good  to  bear  upon  the  Student,   instead  of 
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merely  offering  opportunities  to  be  seized  or  neglected  as  he 
may  please.  The  following  sentences  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  in  their  entirety,  since  they  plainly  reflect  an  attitude 
that  may  well  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times : 

"The  unlimited  elective  system  presented  to  the  student 
the  broadest  and  most  diversified  opportunities,  placing 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  making  a  wise  use  of  them. 
The  attention  of  the  college  authorities  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  list  of  courses  given,  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  offering  as  rich,  as  varied,  as  comprehensive  as  possible; 
and  the  conscientious  instructor  strove  to  make  his  own 
course  as  valuable  as  he  could.  Save  in  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  distinction  in  a  special  field,  or  men  who  proposed 
to  carry  their  studies  in  one  subject  far,  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  an  instructor  to  inquire  what  courses  other  than  his  own 
a  student  might  be  taking,  or  might  thereafter  elect.  Nor 
was  it  the  business  of  anyone  but  the  student  himself. 
The  single  course  inevitably  became  the  unit  in  college 
education,  and  the  degree  was  conferred  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fixt  number  of  those  units.  They  might  be 
well  or  badly  selected ;  they  might  form  a  consistent  whole, 
or  be  disconnected  fragments  of  knowledge,  according  to 
the  earnestness  and  wisdom  of  the  student.  If  he  se 
lected  well,  he  obtained  an  excellent  education,  not  becaus 
he  had  to  his  credit  so  many  units,  but  because  he  had  so 
chosen  them  that  together  they  gave  him  the  development 
he  required." 

The  single  course,  it  is  further  stated,  is  not  and  can  not 
be  the  true  unit  in  education.  "The  real  unit  is  the  stu- 
dent. He  is  the  only  thing  in  education  that  is  an  end  in 
itself.  To  send  him  forth  as  nearly  a  perfected  product 
as  possible  is  the  aim  of  instruction,  and  anything  else, 
the  single  course,  the  curriculum,  the  discipline,  the  in- 
fluences surrounding  him,  are  merely  means  to  the  end, 
which  are  to  be  judged  by  the  way  they  contribute  and  fit 
into  the  ultimate  purpose.  To  treat  the  single  course  as  a 
self-sufficient  unit,  complete  in  itself,  is  to  run  a  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means  thereto." 
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A  third  step  is  the  provision  that  the  courses  elected 
Student   for  concentration   in   history   and    literature 
approved  by  the  "committee  on  degrees  with  dis- 
•  ill  another  departure  from  the  practise  of  count- 
the  requirement  that  every  student  shall 
lity  to  read  ordinary   French  and  German  at 
i,  as  the  report  remarks,  is  a  test  of  cap: 
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term  time  to  those  elements  of  an  officer's  duty  which  are 
appropriate  to  a  college  curriculum,  of  which  there  are 
many  quite  as  well  adapted  for  intellectual  study  as  other 
subjects  taught  in  college.  Suggestions  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  instruction  upon  the  basis  of  cooperation 
between  the  colleges  and  the  national  military — and  naval 
— authorities  are  given  with  some  amount  of  detail. 

The  most  notable  change  within  the  year  in  the  aspect 
of  the  university,  says  the  report,  has  been  produced  by 
the  completion  of  the  Widener  Memorial  Library.  The 
largest  single  gift  of  the  year  is  the  endowment  of  $125,000 
for  the  James  J.  Hill  Professorship  of  Transportation.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  university  is  still  increased  endowment. 
To  avoid  chronic  deficits,  tuition  fees  were  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  in  Harvard  College,  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Business  Administration,  the 
Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
the  Bussey  Institution,  to  $200.  In  the  Medical  School 
the  fee  is  already  $200;  in  the  Engineering  School,  under 
the  agreement  with  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  $250. 

In  connection  with  the  president's  report  there  are,  as 
usual,  the  special  reports  of  the  various  deans  and  directors, 
the  librarian  and  other  university  officers.  The  treasurer's 
report  in  its  arrangement  and  detail  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  such  statements  issued  by  an  institution  of  learning. 


Association  of  On  January  14,  1915,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eges  coviege  presidents  met  in  Chicago  and  or- 
ganized the  new  Association  of  American 
Colleges.  The  proceedings,  says  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the 
Association,  were  opened  with  prayer.  "The  purpose  of 
the  Association,"  according  to  the  constitution  adopted, 
"shall  be  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  denominational  colleges  in  the  United  States 
which  shall  become  members  of  this  Association,  and  the 
discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans  as 
may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  the  institutions  in    the 
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and  standardization,  and  Chancellor  Brown,  of  New  York 
University,  on  collegiate  education  as  a  national  problem. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  3,  was 
held  in  Chicago,  January  20-22,  191 6.  President  Kelly's 
address  was  on  the  sphere  and  possibilities  of  the  Association ; 
and  papers  were  read  on  The  junior  college,  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  on  Lessons  from  the 
municipal  universities  for  the  American  colleges,  by  President 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  on  The  relation 
of  the  college  course  to  vocational  training,  by  President 
Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College;  on  Academic  freedom, 
by  President  Welch,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  and  on 
The  academic  budget,  by  President  Godfrey,  of  Drexel 
Institute.  President  King,  of  Oberlin  College  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Altho  a  late  comer  in  an  already  long  line,  there  is 
without  a  doubt,  if  its  program  is  carried  out,  still  room  for 
the  new  Association.  President  Kelly's  address  explains 
that  it  is  "not  a  standardization  agency,"  tho  that  is  some- 
what of  a  pity;  it  is  "not  an  implement  of  defense,"  tho 
that  is  still  more  unfortunate;  it  is  "not  an  implement  of 
conquest,"  but  would  aspire,  as  he  puts  it,  to  become  an 
instrument  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  college,  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  college,  and  to  make  better  colleges. 

Many  of  the  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  initial  meet- 
ing are  characterized  by  the  usual  emotion  of  organization, 
but  both  bulletins  contain  much  that  is  of  pertinent  and 
permanent  value. 

There  is  now  passing  thru  the  press  a  carefully  made 
analytical  index  to  volumes  26-50  (June,  1903-December, 
1915)  of  the  Educational  Review.  This  index  will  greatly 
aid  librarians,  teachers  and  students  in  the  quick  and  ready 
use  of  the  Review  for  purposes  of  study  and  reference. 
Orders  for  this  analytical  index  will  now  be  received.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  $3.00  plus  twelve  cents  for  domestic 
postage. 
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prior  to  this  (1782),  the  same  author  had  already  compiled 
a  spelling-book  and  reader  in  one,  which  he  called  "The 
First  Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," but  which  thousands  of  American  school  children 
came  to  know  as  The  Old  Blue  Back  Speller.  This 
little  book,  published  by  an  American  before  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  still  in  the  hands  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  school  children  at  its  close.  It  thus 
appears  that  two  texts,  the  famous  Primer  and  the  equally 
famous  Speller  between  them  cover  a  period  of  over  two 
hundred  years'  use  in  the  schools.  And  it  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  critical  study  of  their  many 
editions  would  give  a  fairly  complete  story  of  the  changes 
exemplified  in  the  method  and  content  of  American  school 
readers  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Primer  appeared  in 
1694.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss either  the  Primer  or  the  Speller,  except  in  passing. 
The  former  is  fairly  well  known  to  present-day  teachers 
because  of  its  historic  interest.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has 
dignified  it — if  a  thing  so  old  needs  any  dignifying — by 
writing  a  whole  book  about  it.  And  the  fact  that  an  edi- 
tion has  appeared  as  recently  as  1886  makes  it  easily  a1 
tainable  to  one  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  this  classi 
of  the  old-time  school.  Nor  is  Webster's  Speller  a  curiosit; 
today.  The  book  that  "has  taught  millions  to  read,  am 
not  one  to  sin,"  was  selling  as  recently  as  1890  at  th( 
rate  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  copies  per  annum.  No 
such  popularity,  however,  attended  the  many  primers 
and  readers  that  were  published  between  1800  and  1850. 
This  first  period  of  American  authorship  was  character- 
ized by  erratic  efforts  and  random  shots  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  books  produced  were  many  of  them  trifling, 
most  of  them  ephemeral.  Nevertheless  a  study  of  such 
of  them  as  can  be  found  is  well  worth  while,  for  the  reason 
that  they  exemplify  the  passing  from  the  ideals  of  text- 
book making  in  colonial  days  to  those  that  are  found  in 
the  readers  of  the  twentieth  century  school. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  certain  salient 
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and  the    bi  eriod 

illy  enough,  the  first  primers  and  readers  of  A: 
hip  that  tied,  both 

m<l   to  the  New  England 

to  be  no  easy  road  either  to  knowledge  " 
In  prose  as  bare  of  beauty  aa  the  white* 
churches,  in  poetry  as  rough  era  as  I 

a   coast,    in    pi<  :<1    unfinished  as 

noothed    boulders,    the   children    were 
until  from  being  'mm  i   in- 

hateful  than  vipers  of  God,  they  came  to  that 
in   which   they   were  afraid  that  they  should 
hell,  and  v  red   up  dreadfully  to  seek  God.      ! 

rd  primer  originally  meant  a  book  of  private  devo- 
And  just  as  the  New  England  primer  was  made  up 
of    hymns,    catechisms,    and    Biblical    quotations, 
of  the  19th  century,  in  subject  ma1 
religious  in  character.     This  is  shown  in  the 
(1802),  one    of  the  very  first  readers  for 
m  American.      The  most  impor 
of  this  volume  consisted  of  a  "variety  of  moral 
s,  a  concise  history    of    the  world,  ap- 
hymns,    and    Dr.    Watts,    and   the   assembly  of 
The  history  of  the  world  wa- 
Biblical,   beginning   with   th<  ion,   and   ending 

n.     During  the  course  of  the 
ury,  however,  between  1800  and  1825,  we  find 
place  in  •  matter.     The  ecclesiastical 

gradually    eliminated,    and    in    its    | 
od   anecdotes  all   t  t    moral 

lessons.     In  •  tories  the  id  >nstant; 

tble  both   spiritually   and   materially   I 

good.     Ri  ;d    wrong    are    always    presented    in    the 

il  suffers  prompt  and  severe  punish- 
as  promptly   and   d  '  e warded. 
(1808)  one  reads  the  "'Descrij 

he  New  England  primer. 
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of  a  Bad  Boy."     The  author  takes  four  paragraphs  to  de- 
scribe his  unmitigated  blackness,  concluding  as  follows: 

"In  short,  he  neglects  everything  that  he  should  learn,  and  minds  nothing 
but  play  and  mischief;  by  which  means  he  becomes  as  he  grows  up  a  con- 
firmed blockhead,  incapable  of  anything  but  wickedness  or  folly,  despised  by 
all  men  of2  sense  and  virtue,  and  generally  dies  a  beggar." 

The  same  moral  tone  runs  thru  the  Child's  instructor 
and  moral  primer,  Portland  (1822),  in  which  we  have  stories 
about  such  children  as 

"Timothy  Trusty,  who  is  very  desirous  to  learn;  Patty  Primp,  whose  notion 
is  that  to  be  a  lady  one  must  be  idle,  careless,  proud,  scorn  inferiors,  calum- 
niate the  absent,  read  novels,  play  at  cards,  and  excell  in  fine  dress;  John 
Pugg,  whose  face  and  hands  you  would  think  were  not  washed  once  in  a  fort- 
night; and  Tom  Nummy,  who  hates  his  book  as  bad  as  the  rod." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Fourth  Class  Book 
(1827),  Brookfield,  Mass.: 

LITTLE  CHARLES 
Well,  Charles  is  highly  pleased  today, 
I  gave  him  leave  to  go  and  play 
Upon  the  green,  with  bat  and  ball; 
And  when  he  heard  his  playmates  call, 
Away  he  sprung  across  the  plain, 
To  join  the  little  merry  train, 
But  here  he  comes — why,  what  means  this? 
I  wonder  what  has  gone  amiss 
Why,  Charles,  how  came  you  back  so  soon? 
I  gave  you  leave  to  stay  till  noon. 
I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  intended 
To  play  till  every  game  was  ended; 
But  to  say  truth,  I  could  not  bear 
To  hear  those  little  fellows  swear 
They  cursed  so  bold  and  fearlessly 
That  the  cold  chills  ran  over  me — 
For  I  was  seized  with  awful  dread 
That  some  of  them  would  drop  down  dead — 
And  so  I  turned  and  came  away 
For,  Pa,  I  was  afraid  to  stay! 

Probably  no  reader  published  between  1800  and  i\ 
was  of  such  a  highly  didactic  character  as  Lindley  Murray's, 
commonly  known  as  The  English  reader,  which  was  veryj 
widely  used  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  title  page  announced  that  it  was  "designed  to  assist 
young  persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect;  to  im- 
2  Johnson,  Old  time  schools  and  school-books,  page  237. 
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,r    and    sentiment .    and    I  icate 

iSf   import, nit    prind] 
[ta  164  pages  oonl  Etch  topics  as  these:     The 

in  the  distribution  of  our  time;  <  tan 

1 1  Omnipresence  of  the  I  >eity  the  source  of  consola- 

to  good  men;  on  the  I  the  peahnt;  on  the 

of  tin-  soul;   the  from   a 

id  so  on.      Stuli   tittefl  indi- 

r  would  be  regarded  as  a  dreary  one 

of  the  present  day.     In  all  honesty, 

must  admit  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  interest  the  mod- 

r  in  such  material.     v  old  the  task  be 

by   the  appearance  of  the  book  itself — 

tb  volume,  minus  all  illustrations,  and  with  the  finest 

rint  covering  almost  every  inch  of  the  page.     Un- 

ibly  the  children  of  a  century  ago  must  have  been 

entieth  century  teacher,  reading  these  old  texts, 

find  much  in  them  to  make  her  marvel,  apart  from 

is   placed  on   the   inculcation  of  moral  truths. 

0  adapt  our  material  to  childish  inter- 

Our   forefathers  evidently  gave  no  thought  to  this. 

ely  for  beginners  during  the  first  quar- 

ltury  contained   the  following  sugges- 

>r  marrit  le: 

thou  a  husband?       Treat    thy    mfe   with    n-nderness;  reprove  her 
faults  with  gentleness. 

thou  a  wi  pect  thy  husband;  OppOM  him  not  unreasonably 

and  thou  shalt  be  blest  with  peace  and  concord; 
to  make  him  respectable;  hide  his  faults." 

r's  Spellei    (which    was   both    speller   and 
readi  lined  sentences  like  these: 

1  ceo  is  a  useless  cust< 
tare  of  the  imagination 
rge  bushy  whiskers  require  a  good  deal  of  nursing  and  training." 

tbook   preface  of   1828  says  that  the  material   is 

"from  all  departments  of  nature,  life  and  action; 

nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  drawing-room,  the  stable, 

the  gaming  table,  the  seaman's  wharf,  the 
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apothecary's  shop;  from  the  subtle  pages  of  the  meta- 
physician, and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  pompous  pedant." 
The  Clinton  primer,  published  in  1830,  presents  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  for  the  edification  of  its  young  readers: 

"Who  loves  a  horse  race?  Are  not  too  many  fond  of  it?  Does  it  not  lead 
to  many  evils,  and  to  frequent  ruin?  Never  go  to  a  horse  race.  Mr.  Mix 
had  one  child,  whom  he  called  Irene;  he  had  also  a  good  farm  and  some  money. 
He  went  to  the  race  with  his  child,  dressed  in  black  crepe  for  the  loss  of  her 
mother.  Here  Mr.  Mix  drank  freely,  and  bet  largely,  and  lost  all  he  was 
worth.  At  night  he  went  home  a  beggar;  took  a  dose  of  brandy,  and  died 
before  morning,  leaving  his  child  a  penniless  orphan.  Never  go  to  a  horse 
race."3 

Imagine  such  sophistication  in  the  Primer  of  the  present 
day!  Yet  seemingly  it  was  not  out  of  place  a  century 
ago.  In  a  text  which  was  "calculated  to  render  Reading 
Completely  Easy  to  Little  Children"4  we  find  sentences 
like  these: 

"Will  mamma  give  Charles  some  beer?" 
"Yes,  Charles  shall  have  some  beer." 

Those  were  the  good  old  days. 

Despite  what  might  be  termed  the  very  "old-fashioned" 
nature  of  the  content  of  these  early  nineteenth  century 
readers,  there  can  be  found  in  them,  from  decade  to  decade, 
evidences  of  a  change  in  that  content,  foreshadowing  th< 
make-up  of  the  reader  of  today.     At  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
virtue,  piety,  morality,  correct  habits,  formed  the  staple 
subject    matter.     A    serious    attempt    to    make    literature 
the  basis  of  the  text  is  shown  in  the  very  popular  Englisl 
reader  by  Murray,  already  referred  to.     In  this,  selections 
from  Addison,   Goldsmith,   Pope,   Gray,   Cowper,   Milton, 
and  Wordsworth  were  frequent.     The  same  literary  tone 
is  found  in  the  Pierpont  readers,  published  in  the  twenties, 
a  four-book  series,  which    made  its  appeal  to  America 
patriotism  on  the  score  that,  in  contrast  to  the  Englisl 
reader,    its    contributions    were    drawn    from    "statesmen, 
scholars   and   poets   of   America,    from   Jefferson,    Patricl 
Henry,    Webster,    Everett,    Irving,    Bryant,    Percival   ane 
many  others.     As  early  as   1824,  however,  there  appears 

3  Johnson,  Old  time  schools  and  school-books 

4  The  Child's  spelling  book — Hartford,  1798. 
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I  ions  as  the  following:     The  I  teal 
of    Cleopatra,   of   Caesar,    Mara 
of  R<  ttle  of  Trafalgar,  and  such.     Various  single 

pe  were  brought  out  from  time 
and    for    a    space    literature    was    comparati 

material  for  school  reading.     In   i860,  the 

ns  attempt  at  specialization  came  in  the  pub- 

f  the  Wilson  seven -book  series.     These  aimed  to 

nation  along  all  lines  of  science.     Thus  Vol. 

IV    takes    ii])    human    physiology,    ornithology,    bot 

ral  philosophy,  and  sacred   history;  Vol.  V,  elocution, 
physiology   and   health,   botany,    fishes,    arch 
try,  geology,  geometry. 

ked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  specializa 
school  reader.     Publishers  now  began  to 
the  question    What  should  be  the  core  of  the  l 
.tbookv'         ..nee.    literature,    history,    patriot: 

11  competed  for  first  place.     It  was  noteworthy, 
that  those  books  sold  most  widely  which  were  of  a 
he  English  reader  and  the   Pierpont 
rmore  the    Wilson  series  proved  the  rather 
limit   to  which   the  utilitarian   principle  D 
lead.       And  so,  in  the  struggle  for  central  position  we  find 
dually  1  l  from  the  triumphant 

which   are  confined   within   the   lin 
rtly  after   1850,  in  the  readers  and 
ire    took    the   field. 
ice  against  all  comers.5 

•  Reader,  The  historical  development  of  school  readers. 
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From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
in  so  far  as  content  or  subject  matter  is  concerned,  the 
reader  of  a  century  ago  would  find  little  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  present-day  teacher.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
most  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  method,  the  old  time  reader,  and  especially  the  old 
time  primer,  would  stand  totally  condemned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  looks  far  and  wide  thru  the  early  primers  to 
find  anything  other  than  the  alphabet  method,  otherwise 
known  as  the  "ABC's."  Horace  Mann,  writing  in  the 
Common  school  journal  in  1840,  severely  attacked  the 
alphabet  method,  universally  used,  in  the  following  manner: 

"Let  us  examine  a  line  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
the  initiatory  sentence  in  Webster's  old  spelling-book: 

'No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God?' 

"The  manner  in  which  we  were  taught  to  read  this  was 
as  follows:  'En-o  no,  emm-ai-en,  man,  emm-ai-wy,  may, 
pee-you-tee,  put,  o-double  eff,  off,  tee-aitch-ee,  the,  ell-ai- 
double  you,  law,  o-eff,  of,  gee-o-dee,  God. 

"What  can  be  more  absurd  than  this?  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  progress  of  a  child  should  be  slow,  when  we  plac< 
such  unnecessary  impediments  as  these  in  his  way?" 

The  Progressive  primer,  published  in  Concord  in  1832, 
is  typical,  as  to  method,  of  the  dozens  of  primary  reading 
texts  published  between  1800  and  1850.  First  appears 
the  alphabet.  Then  a  long  succession  of  nonsense  sylla- 
bles— such  as  are  found  in  the  New  England  primer  itself  - 
pe  ro  at  na  pa  ru  al  hi  si,  and  so  on.  Then  in  turn  several 
pages  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Words  for  animate  objects  (3  letters) 

(b)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  (3  letters) 

(c)  Words  for  animate  objects  (4  letters) 

(d)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  (4  letters) 

(e)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  (2  syllables) 
(/)   Words  for  inanimate  objects  with  accent  on  first  syllable 

And  so  on  with  the  bewildering  list.  Evidently  as  yel 
the  child  has  not  begun  to  read,  in  the  modern  sense,  bu1 
only  to  spell,  and  call  these  lists  of  words.  On  page  10, 
however,  we  find  the  first  material  for  reading  set  down 
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died  Tin-   following   arc   (ju 

the  implied  doubt    is  to  the  ability  of  tli«  'day 

them 

Bat*  fly  ahoui  in  I  insects. 

mals 

ikes — soni«  mous  and  some  arc  harm- 

Newark,  [833  \t  the  same  puzzle 
children  w  ned  to  handle  n  im- 

bulary     is  presented  in  even  a  more  striking 
the    usual    nonsense   syllables,    the   folio 

*   down  as  the  fifth  lesson 

th  and  the  beauty  of  his  skin;  he 
is  a  treacherous  and  ferocious  animal  and  very  difficult  to  t.i 

normal  trained  teacher  now  in  our  schools  would  be 

appalled  if  faced  with  the  proposition  of  "de- 

like  the  above,  as  preparation  for  her  read- 

lieving  also  in  the  modern  idea  that  chil- 

et  the  sense"  of  what  they  are  reading,  in  order 

they  may  read     with  expression,"  she  would  be  at  a 

out  this  idea  with  the  material  of  the  primer 

tiny  ago.     Here  are  some  sentences  culled 

school  1  1840),  Sanders. 

LKSSOX   XIII 
A   pig  mav  be  a  hog. 
s  to  go  by  A  hog  can  not  be  a  pig. 

t  do,  so  d<  A  cur  is  a  dog. 

If  it  be  so.  do  it.  A  cat  is  a  bed. 

A   uv  can  sit  an<l 

ttely    follow]  trious   d< 

Good  fr  Look  at  I 

The  full  moon . 
Is  it  I  Who 

Tin-  <Ic>k  I 

re  in  these  old  time  books,  of  a  sort. 

on   and   em  a   were  to  be 

re   the  devices  employed.     The 
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following,  for  instance,  taken  from  Leavitt's  Easy  lessons 
in  reading  (1823)  is  a  drill  in  the  sound  of  the  letter  "b:" 

"The  baboon  babbled  and  blubbered,  babbled  in  ribbons,  gabbled  in 
gibberish,  played  hob-nob  with  a  robin,  brow-beat  the  tabby,  made  a  hub- 
bub for  the  rabbie,  bribed  a  nabob,  and  barbarously  bamboozled  a  booby."6 

Of  reading  method,  in  the  present-day  sense  of  the 
term,  however,  we  find  little  trace.  The  "ABC's"  de- 
rided by  Horace  Mann  held  sway  long  after  1850.  The 
first  use  of  the  "word  method/'  in  this  country,  is  ascribed 
to  Worcester,  who  used  it  in  his  Primer  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, published  in  1828.  Later  we  find  it  in  the  Bum- 
stead  primary  readers  (1840-43).  But  it  made  little  head- 
way in  the  first  half -century.  A  phonetic  system  had  been 
outlined  as  early  as  1790,  when  Thornton  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Cadmus — or  a  treatise  on  written  language. 
This,  too,  was  tried  sporadically  in  the  40's.  But  it 
was  not  until  1864  that  Leigh  really  started  the  phonetic 
movement  when  he  invented  the  Pronouncing  orthography. 
Experiments  with  the  sentence-method  were  begun  by 
Farnham  in  1870.7  Various  mixt  methods,  among  them 
those  of  Pollard  and  Ward,  followed.  But  with  all  these 
developments  in  the  method  of  teaching  reading,  the  half- 
century  between  1800  and  1850  had  little  to  do. 

John  J.  Mahoney 

State  Normal  School 
Lowell,  Mass. 

6  Johnson,  Old-time  schools  and  school-books. 

7  Farnham,  The  sentence  method  of  reading. 
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In  asful  days  win-:  one  of  us  6 

that  tlh  >f  life   which  we  call   civilized 

forgotten,    it  is   imperative    thai  stock 

Inch    we    can    employ    to    perpetuate    it 
lien.     Surely     the    name    for    our    age    is    that 
Fichte  He    Age    of    computed 

sinful  Such  horrors  as  are  now  known,  sn< 

is  now  felt,  the  race  has  never  known  before.     lu- 
ll the  other  wars,  pestilences,  famines,  catacl 

ions  which  have  afflicted  mankind  since   the 
ring  of  recorded  time  were  added  together  into 
horror,  it  is  a  question  whether  their  sum  total  v. 

one  which  goes  on  now.     Have  they  who 
did  t  i  pity,  no  bowels  of  compassion,  no  care  for 

ne  little  life  which  is  all  we  have  that  they  make  noth- 
ing of  it  and  crush  it  out  so  ruthlessly?     Surely  colossal 
done    this   thing,   for  sanity  could  not  I 
it.     But  no,  it  is  all  due  to  ideals,  all  the  result  of 

is  another  side  to  the  picture.      It  has  been  met 

thing    stronger    than    it    is.     Never    before    since 

resistible  and  triumphant  power  of 

ea  so  manifested  itself  as  now.     Thought  is  again  made 

flesh  and  dwells  among  us  and  we  who  are  so  fortuna; 

now  behold  its  power.     Such  devotion  to  the 
such  eagerness  to  serve,  such  patience  under 

lime  surrender  of  goods,  of  cheri 
ids,  of  li.  that  an  idea  may  li 

iumph,  as  takes  place  at  every  instant  of 
lurope,  tl  Id  has  never  seen  before.     We  may 

iddress  before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  May  3,  1916. 
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indeed  say  to  each  other  what  Aeschines  said  to  his  fellows 
who  were  alive  in  the  day  of  Alexander,  and  we  may  say 
it  to  each  other  with  better  right  than  he  said  it:  "We  live 
not  the  life  of  mortals,  but  are  born  at  such  a  moment  of 
time  that  posterity  will  relate  our  prodigies." 

When  the  Homer  shall  arise  to  tell  of  these  great  deeds 
as  half -forgotten  things,  he  will  not  sing  of  wrath  or  power 
of  armaments  or  over-confident,  long-labored  efficiency. 
He  will  sing  of  ideals,  of  human  hatred  of  wrong,  of  sacrifice 
for  social  laws,  of  irresistible  love  of  liberty.  These  are 
invisible  things,  but  they  are  stronger  than  visible  things 
and  determine  them.  Ideals  are  always  that,  they  are 
personal;  they  exist  nowhere  but  in  minds;  they  do  not 
float  in  the  air  or  belong  to  things.  They  always  belong 
to  folks.  They  are  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  plans,  the 
resolutions  of  people.  They  are  not  fancies  or  opinions,  but 
purposes,  principles,  resolves.  The  ideals  of  this  nation  are 
the  thoughts  of  what  this  nation  is  going  to  do,  has  got  to 
do,  that  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  folks  in  it  have  and  the 
ideals  of  education  in  this  country  are  the  thoughts  of  what 
education  is  for,  and  must  do,  that  you  and  I  and  the  resl 
of  folks  in  our  land  have. 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  a  visitor  coming  to  Harvard 
University  and  asking  to  be  shown  the  real  university. 
One  of  the  guides  might  take  him  into  the  yard  and  point 
out  the  buildings  to  him  and  say  these  are  the  real  uni- 
versity ;  or  another  guide  might  produce  for  him  a  list  of  the 
endowment  funds  and  say  this  is  the  real  university;  01 
another  one  might  show  him  a  book  which  contains  th( 
history  of  the  university: — Harvard  guides  are,  I  regret  to 
say,  rather  too  prone  to  do  that.  He  might  take  him  to  Mt. 
Auburn  and  show  him  certain  rather  numerous  plain  an< 
simple  graves  there,  and  say  this  is  the  real  university,  01 
might  show  him  the  roll  of  the  alumni,  or  the  assemblec 
student  body,  or  the  faculty  gathered  in  faculty  meeting, 
or  the  laboratories,  and  the  library;  and  I  have  imagine< 
the  visitor  turning  away  in  each  case  and  asking:  What 
brings  all  these  together  here?     What  is  the  purpose  that 
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nowadays.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  among  the  soldiers 
at  Verdun  and  among  the  women  that  work  and  pray  for 
them  at  home  and  ask  the  question  of  each  one  of  them 
what  is  France?  You  would  get  strangely  different  answers. 
I,  too,  am  a  private,  or  at  most  a  drill  sergeant  in  a  vast 
army.  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty  for  the  others.  I 
can  tell  you  only  what  education  is  to  me  and  what  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  them. 

Education  itself  is  an  ideal.  When  our  ancestors  were 
still  ''extreme  gross,"  to  use  a  phrase  from  Francis  Bacon, 
they  took  no  thought  for  it.  Indeed  we  can  imagine  a 
world  in  which  grown  folks  in  cataclysmal  selfishness 
practised  destroying  all  their  young  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  Our  race  has,  you  know,  at  various  times  and  in 
different  ways  destroyed  a  good  many  of  them.  A  race 
which  followed  that  practise  would  soon  die  out.  But 
why  not?  If  we  were  in  fact  as  completely  selfish  as  many 
of  our  makers  of  opinion  give  us  credit  for  being,  we  would 
not  and  could  not  care.  But  we  do  care.  We  want  them 
to  live.  All  education  is  rooted  in  that  unselfishness,  is 
grounded  in  that  ideal.  It  is  that  something  in  us  which 
makes  us  child-keepers,  that  makes  schools  and  teachers 
and  meetings  like  this,  and  child-labor  laws,  and  horrible  re- 
vulsion when  young  lives  are  wantonly  trampled  out. 

Again  we  can  imagine  a  society  in  which  every  parent 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  teach  his  child  to  lie,  and  to 
teach  him  to  steal  and  to  teach  him  to  kill,  and  to  do  no 
work  for  himself  but  to  force  others  to  do  everything  for 
him,  to  be  a  destroyer,  to  delight  in  anger,  to  value  brawl- 
ing, to  indulge  every  passion  as  his  right,  to  disobey  all 
laws,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  pleadings,  to  look  upon  com- 
passion as  cowardice,  and  not  to  fear  death  but  to  look 
forward  to  endless  aeons  of  joy  in  another  world  provided 
only  that  he  took  the  precaution  to  die  fighting.  Such  a 
training  would  bring  up  children  to  rend  their  parents  and 
destroy  each  other.  The  result  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  if  the  parents  destroyed  all  the  children  at  birth,  only  it 
would  be  longer  in  coming. 
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all  government,  all  religion,  all  morals?  Have  we  any 
reason  for  caring  for  them  save  that  our  efforts  in  them 
conserve  and  augment  human  forces  and  make  life  a  better 
thing?  Has  industry  any  other  warrant  than  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  human  use?  Has  science  any  other 
motive  than  that  indicated  by  its  motto,  "I  serve?"  Has 
religion  any  other  purpose  than  to  inculcate  helpful  lessons 
about  God  and  the  life  of  our  own  souls?  Has  government 
any  other  reason  for  existing  than  to  devise  and  secure  the 
welfare  of  folks?  All  these  exist  to  teach  men  to  be  free. 
I  am  therefore  going  to  be  more  demanding  than  Professor 
Dewey  was..  I  am  going  to  say  that  all  literature,  all  art, 
all  science,  all  government,  all  religion  is  for  education, 
that  they  have  no  other  reason  for  existence  than  to  teach 
folks  to  live  well.  We  who  teach  are  fabricating  the  future. 
We  must  build  it  out  of  all  the  discoveries  concerning  the 
life  of  man  that  man  has  made. 

But  I  must  not,  without  stating  the  other  one,  allow  you 
to  commit  yourselves  to  the  view  that  all  knowledge  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  discoveries  which  men  have  made  as 
to  the  best  ways  to  think  and  act  in  order  to  live  well  here 
upon  this  planet;  that  it  has  all  grown  out  of  the  race's 
experimenting  with  life,  that  every  single  one  of  its  formula- 
tions is  only  a  body  of  recipes  or  guide-board  directions 
advising  us  what  to  do  or  which  road  to  take  when  certain 
conditions  are  met,  and  that  every  book  is  a  guide-book 
to  a  country  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  likely  to  visit. 
This  is  the  pragmatic  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
knowledge,  the  only  view  which,  as  I  believe,  makes  educa- 
tion either  worth  while  or  possible.  For  if  all  philosophy 
is  philosophy  of  education,  all  education  is  an  outcome  or 
effect  of  philosophy  and  this  philosophy  of  consequences 
is  the  only  one  which  provides  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
with  a  working  definition  of  knowledge,  which  will 
tell  him  how  to  distinguish  unerringly  what  lessons  the 
child  must  learn  from  the  infinite  mass  of  pseudo-lessons 
which  he  might  spend  his  time  upon  and  be  none  the  better 
or  wiser  for  having  done  so.     Let  me  give  you  some  illus- 
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may  make  but  little  difference,  but  that  the  children  should 
because  of  our  misguided  efforts  learn  to  hate  learning  is  a 
tragedy  more  terrible  and  devastating  even  than  the  world 
war. 

An  examination  in  geography  was  given  in  Boston  a 
little  while  ago  to  593  eighth  grade  students,  165  third 
year  high  school  students  and  87  normal  school  students. 
The  list  which  was  submitted  to  them  was  carefully  pre- 
pared and  included  such  questions  on  the  geography  of 
the  United  States  as:  Locate  New  York  City  on  the  map. 
Locate  San  Francisco  on  the  map.  Why  do  the  states 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  receive  less  rain  than 
Massachusetts?  Explain  the  way  in  which  the  flood  plains 
of  the  Mississippi  river  have  been  formed.  Why  are  these 
flood  plains  good  for  agriculture?  And  on  the  geography 
of  Europe  such  questions  as:  Locate  on  the  map  two 
seaports  of  European  Russia.  Why  does  England  import 
large  quantities  of  wheat?  Why  has  Germany  become 
very  important  as  a  manufacturing  country?  Out  of  the 
845  pupils  tested  on  the  geography  of  Europe  not  a  single 
pupil  past.  In  the  test  on  the  United  States  8 . 7  per  cent 
of  the  elementary  school  pupils,  4.8  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
students  and  1 . 1  per  cent  or  one  of  the  normal 
school  pupils  past.  Your  conclusion  is,  doubtless,  that 
they  were  either  pretty  poor  students  or  that  their  teaching 
had  been  poor.  That  is  not  my  conclusion.  A  few  days 
after  this  test  had  been  given  I  was  present  at  a  meeting 
where  these  results  were  discust.  Everyone  had  prac- 
tically reached  the  conclusion  which  you  just  now  reached, 
when  one  of  the  men  present  asked,  "How  many  facts  would 
you  say  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  public  school 
child  in  his  study  of  geography  each  year?  As  many  as 
10,000?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "fully  as  many  as  10,000." 
When  we  study  geography  for  facts  you  see  we  do  not  learn 
geography. 

The  view  that  we  study  spelling  for  the  sake  of  spelling, 
geography  for  the  sake  of  geography,  science  for  the  sake 
of  science,  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
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think  schools  are  knowledge-shops,  where  pounds,  ounces, 
pennyweights  of  knowledge  are  transferred  to  the  young. 
They  do  this  perhaps  because  they  see  teachers  constantly 
engaged  in  testing  their  students  to  find  out  how  much  of 
what  has  been  delivered  to  them  they  retain  and  can  hand 
back  again.  But  if  you  will  stop  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider what  sort  of  a  thing  knowledge  is,  you  will  see  that  no 
teacher  can  hand  over  or  share  his  knowledge  with  his 
pupil  any  more  than  he  can  hand  over  or  share  his  head- 
ache or  his  toothache  with  him.  My  knowledge  is  the  body 
of  sensations,  perceptions,  memories,  images,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  volitions  that  I  am  aware  of,  somewhat  re- 
duced to  order,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  when  some- 
thing happens  that  calls  for  a  reaction  from  me  I  am  able 
to  make  that  reaction  and  do  what  should  be  done  next. 
If  you  speak  to  me  in  English  I  can  answer  you  in  English 
for  I  have  a  knowledge  of  English  words,  but  if  you  speak 
to  me  in  Italian  I.  can  not  answer  you  in  Italian  for  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  language.  If  you  ask  me  what  2 
and  7  and  9  make  I  can  tell  you,  but  if  you  put  me  into 
the  midst  of  a  battle  and  ask  me  what  to  do  next,  I  can 
not  tell  you,  nor  can  I  do  it  if  you  give  the  commands  for 
I  have  not  learned  how  to  work  by  that  action-system 
We  go  to  school  to  learn  to  use  our  own  minds  in  the  several 
most  important  ways  in  which  the  race  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  minds,  to  learn  to  work  by  the  action- systems 
that  the  race  has  learned  to  prefer.  It  is  always  our  own 
thoughts  that  we  learn  to  work  with.  If  the  teacher  tells 
me  that  3  and  5  make  eight,  I  must  think  three  and  then 
five  and  I  must  combine  them.  If  she  says  that  Christo- 
pher Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492,  I  must  form  a 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  Christopher  Columbus,  by 
discovered,  and  by  America,  and  I  must  work  out  or  make 
my  own  notion  of  what  1492  means.  The  teacher  does  not 
give  me  her  thoughts.  She  can  not.  Nobody  can.  All 
she  can  do  is  to  put  me  into  a  condition  in  which  I  must 
generate  and  make  use  of  my  own. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  education  is  the  imparting 
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such  a  man.  Do  not  be  too  sure  about  it.  The  professors 
who  hold  this  view  go  about  crying  new  minds  for  old, 
new  minds  for  old.  They  say  that  certain  studies  are 
valuable  not  because  we  can  not  possibly  get  along  with- 
out knowing  their  content,  but  because  they  form  a  sort 
of  grindstone  on  which  we  must  sharpen  our  intellects.  I 
believe  that  this  doctrine  is  a  superstition  and  a  baneful 
one,  and  that  no  other  educational  ideal  begins  to  take  such 
a  toll  of  young  lives  as  this  one  does.  It  is  an  idol  which 
is  worshipped  chiefly  in  our  colleges,  but  they  make  both 
enforced  and  voluntary  converts  to  it  in  the  high  schools 
and  voluntary  converts  to  it  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  our  country.  Ask  the  teacher  of  spelling  or  arithmetic 
or  geography  why  he  believes  in  spelling  for  the  sake  of  spell- 
ing, or  arithmetic  which  no  one  outside  of  school  uses, or  geog- 
raphy which  one  will  never  again  refer  to  in  life,  or  grammar 
the  use  of  which  no  student  understands,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  because  these  lessons  are  good  for  the  mind, 
they  strengthen  it,  make  it  facile,  increase  its  power  and 
sharpen  the  wits  of  the  young.  But  no  teacher  ever  has 
to  get  inside  the  mind  or  do  any  burnishing  or  repair  worl 
there,  no  teacher  ever  has  to  add  any  cubits  to  its  stature 
or  build  any  additions  to  it.  That  simply  can  not  be  done 
"I  have  hardly  ever  known  a  mathematician  who  coule 
reason,"  says  Plato.  "Learning  Greek  teaches  Greel 
and  nothing  else;  certainly  not  common  sense,  if  that  have 
failed  to  precede  the  teaching,"  said  Browning.  In  the 
Harvard  Club  in  Boston  there  is  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  and  over  the 
fireplace  in  that  room  is  an  inscription,  a  motto  which  states 
in  a  sentence  the  ideal,  the  philosophy  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  this:  "We  dress  the  wound,  God  heals  it." 
Now  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a  sound  ideal  for  the  teach- 
ing profession,  a  philosophy  which  we  could  all  unite  in 
following,  what  form  should  it  take?  This  I  think:  "We 
train  people  to  use  their  minds;  God  makes  them."  That 
training  is   always   specific,    never   general.     It   is   always 
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izing  the  national  ideal.  When  Socrates  was  in  prison  await- 
ing execution  his  friend  Crito  came  to  him  and  said:  "I  have 
arranged  everything.  The  prison  doors  are  open.  You 
can  escape  and  cross  the  frontiers  of  Attica  to  safety  if 
you  will."  "But,"  said  Socrates,  "nothing  is  worth  doing 
that  must  not  first  be  thought  about.  Let  us  think  about 
this.  Injustice  and  death  are  of  slight  concern  to  a  man 
who  is  innocent  but  doing  injury  to  his  own  soul  is  of  great 
concern."  And  then,  as  you  will  recall,  he  imagines  the 
personified  Laws  of  Athens  coming  to  him  and  asking  him 
if  he  can  be  planning  to  destroy  them.  They  say  to  him, 
"Did  we  not  bring  you  into  existence?  Was  it  not  by  our 
authority  that  your  father  married  your  mother  and  begat 
you?  Are  not  those  of  us  reasonable  which  commanded 
your  father  to  train  you  in  music  and  gymnastic?  *  * 
No  one  of  us  has  hindered  you  or  any  other  citizen  after 
he  comes  of  age  and  has  examined  our  management  of  the 
city  and  finds  that  it  does  not  please  him  from  taking  all 
that  belongs  to  him  and  going  wherever  he  pleases.  *  *  * 
But  whoever  among  you  who  after  examining  and  seeing 
how  we  give  judgment  and  manage  the  other  affairs  of  the 
city,  chooses  to  remain,  pledges  himself  in  very  deed  to 
abide  by  us  and  perform  whatsoever  we  command." 

"The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  "was  made  by  the  Greeks  when  cutting  them- 
selves free  from  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  world  they 
alighted  upon  the  conception  of  a  civil  state  where  citi- 
zens should  be  free.  The  most  momentous  experiment 
of  mankind  is  that  of  carrying  out  their  conception  to  its 
ultimate  consequences  in  a  true  democracy."  That  most 
momentous  experiment  we  are  carrying  out.  The  means 
which  the  Athenians,  tho  not  of  our  blood,  our  true  ances- 
tors, chose,  are  the  means  which  we  choose.  Our 
laws  compel  the  parent  to  have  his  child  trained  in  the  ele- 
ments of  education.  In  this  we  try  to  carry  on  the  early 
Athenian  practise,  to  put  into  effect  the  advice  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle  and  to  realize  the  effort  which  Charles 
the  Great  and  Alfred  the  Great,  with  unerring  vision  of 
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more  self-protective  than  that.  Education  exists  to  make 
men  free,  and  teaching  folks  to  read  arms  them  with  a  means 
of  self -protect  ion  by  which  they  can  checkmate  the  schemes 
of  imposters.  With  a  free  press  it  makes  public  opinion 
possible.  Teaching  folks  to  write  is  not  so  clearly  indis- 
pensable, but  it  does  enable  us  to  talk  to  our  friends  who 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  voices,  it  provides  a  nearly 
indestructible  memory  and  is  a  requisite  in  many  callings. 
Teaching  them  to  number  gives  a  sense  of  security  against 
being  cheated  in  the  simple  reckonings  of  life  and  enables 
us  to  understand  the  social  arrangements  of  time  and  space. 
These  are  the  three  Rs.  The  cry  perpetually  goes  up 
in  this  land,  now  from  this  critic  of  the  public  schools,  now 
from  that,  that  they  constitute  the  whole  duty  of  elemen- 
tary education,  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  faddism  and  should  be  driven  out.  Is  this  sound?  Let 
us  go  back  to  Mexico  again.  John  Stuart  Mill  used  to 
say  that  social  and  political  theories  can  not  be  tested 
in  a  laboratory,  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  experi- 
mental control.  Yet  political  theories  do  display  them- 
selves upon  a  great  stage,  and  if  we  will  but  take  note  of 
what  is  happening  all  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  it  cor- 
rects our  own  theories  and  tells  us  much  about  our  problems. 
Even  the  person  among  us  who  is  least  informed  about 
Mexico  must  have  concluded  from  what  he  has  read  that 
at  least  one  trouble  with  that  unhappy  country  is  lack 
education.  "Schools  for  the  people"  is  a  cry  of  the  rev< 
lutionists,  and  despite  the  fact  that  they  claim  to  have 
created  fewer  schools  than  they  destroyed  and  that  these 
schools  lead  but  a  precarious  and  fitful  existence,  the  pro! 
lem  of  Mexico  no  matter  what  else  happens,  whether  home 
recovery  or  intervention,  must  be  solved  by  her  schools. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that?  What  is  the  prob- 
lem of  Mexico?  It  is  an  Indian  country.  Of  its  16,000,- 
000  people  38  per  cent  are  pure-blooded  Indians,  43  are 
mixt,  and  but  19  per  cent  are  whites.  When  Cortes  came 
there  in  15 19  he  found  the  Indians  living  in  tribes  thru- 
out  the  land  and  having  few  relations  with  their  fellows 
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How  can  we  be  brought  to  value  the  same  things,  to  de- 
sire the  same  things,  to  hope  for  the  same  things  and  to 
strive  for  the  same  things?  The  problem  of  Mexico  can 
not  be  solved  by  opening  schools  thruout  the  Republic 
and  teaching  every  Mexican  boy  and  girl  merely  to  read, 
write  and  cipher,  in  them.  Many  of  the  most  frantic  de- 
stroyers of  lives  there  have  had  that  training.  Teaching 
them'jx)  read  may  decrease  their  over-susceptibility  to  de- 
ception, but  no  amount  of  zeal  in  instructing  them  in  the 
three^Rs  only  or  of  instructing  our  people  in  them  will 
convert  them  into  one  people,  with  a  common  conscious- 
ness, striving  for  a  common  ideal  and  helping  each  other 
to  realize  it.  The  state,  said  Aristotle,  is  a  mutual  under- 
taking of  friends.  It  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  alliance 
and  security  from  injustice  nor  yet  for  exchange  and  mutual 
intercourse,  but  for  the  good  life.  Animals  and  slaves 
can  not  form  it  for  they  have  no  share  in  happiness  or  in 
a  life  of  free  choice.  Christianity  enlarged  this  Greek 
lesson  to  include  the  entire  family  of  mankind.  God  is 
the  Father  of  all;  all  are  his  children;  life  is  the  mutual 
effort  of  common  humanity  to  assist  each  other,  to  value 
the  same  things,  to  desire  the  same  things,  to  hope  anc 
work  for  the  same  things.  Only  as  the  state  enables  its 
citizens  to  do  this  can  it  be  a  state  and  only  as  th( 
people  of  a  nation  assist  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
do  this  can  it  be  a  nation. 

Unity  of  desire,  unity  of  plan  and  aspiration,  unity  of 
resolution  and  of  action,  the  lesson  of  unity  must  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  schools  of  England, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be 
the  chief  lesson  which  is  taught  there.  In  the  light  of  this 
principle  we  see  what  the  real  studies  are.  They  are  not 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  they  are  not  the  sciences 
or  mathematics,  valuable  as  these  all  are.  They  are  not 
the  languages  studied  merely  for  their  disciplinary  effect. 
They  are  those  studies  that  take  us  up,  as  it  were,  on  a  high 
mountain  and  show  us  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the 
great  pulsing  vivid  panorama  of  human  effort  and  striving 
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praiser  of  that  which  is  written,  and  ethics  that  he  might 
make  up  his  own  mind  about  human  conduct  and  guide 
his  life  accordingly. 

He  must  of  course  become  self-supporting,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  that  he  become  society-supporting.  These 
are  indeed  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  require- 
ment. He  must  pull  his  own  weight  and  must  meet  the 
standards  of  living,  but  he  must  also  do  his  part  in  improv- 
ing and  raising  the  standards  of  living.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  be  trained  to  fit  into  his  environment.  He 
must  be  trained  to  make  it  over  into  a  better  social  environ- 
ment. There  is,  in  short,  but  one  ideal  of  education.  It  is, 
and  everywhere  must  be,  the  process  by  which  each  child 
of  the  race  guided  by  his  own  interest,  employing  his  own 
attention,  and  using  his  own  mind  in  comprehending  the 
process  of  human  living,  becomes  a  person  who  thinks, 
desires  and  acts  as  the  embodiment  of  social  laws. 

Ernest  C.  Moore 

Harvard  University 
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early  as  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  in  his  report  on 
Education  in  Europe  drew  attention  to  the  recognized  place 
for  the  Realschulen  in  Prussia,  which  were  placed  parallel 
with  the  gymnasia  and  founded  on  the  principle  of  pre- 
paring their  pupils  "to  engage  in  the  business  of  life."2 
In  a  later  section  of  the  same  valuable  report,  Bache  pointed 
to  the  gain  in  having  recognized  different  forms  of  educa- 
tion suited  to  the  different  objects  in  life,  which  conception 
he  held,  represented  an  advanced  stage  of  educational 
thought.  Bache  commented  with  approval  on  the  rise  in 
Prussia  of  training  schools  for  practical  life,  side  by  side 
with  the  professional  schools  which  had  earlier  been  es- 
tablished.3 

From  recent  reliable  data  it  would  appear  that  there 
are  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  thousand  pupils  of  secondary 
school  age  pursuing  commercial  studies  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  statistics  indicate  that  probably  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  secondary  school  pupils  in  the  United 
States  are  following  commercial  courses.4  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
commercial  high  schools  has  grown  out  of  all  proportioi 
to  the  increase  in  population  or  the  increase  in  attendance 
on  high  schools  as  a  whole. 

While  the  above  is  true,  commercial  education  stil 
lies  more  or  less  under  the  suspicion  of  being  in  the  words 
of  an  English  writer,  "cheap  and  nasty."  The  very  won 
commercial  in  the  minds  of  many  educational  adminis- 
trators has  implied  unworthiness.  There  has  been  so  little 
professional  literature  on  commercial  education  that  the 
books  dealing  with  it  which  have  been  worthy  of  mention 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last  fifteen  years  may  be 
counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  professions 
journals  issued  in  connection  with  commercial  education 
have  given  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  technique  of 
a  few  practical  studies  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  at- 

2  Education  in  Europe,  p.  450. 

3  Ibid.,  523,  524. 

4  Thompson,  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education,  1915,  I,  p.  279. 
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•i.  or  to  promote  .1  sound  pedagogy 
m  with  it 

true  may  pi  from 

lucation  in  thi 
m    of    instruction    "just    .  1  The    first    bu 

nstitutions   founded    in 

id.      They  were-  the  OUtgrOWth  Of  the  work 

.int   teachers   of   writing,    who   gathered    mature 

rid  trained  them  in  penmanship  and  later  in  book- 

and    bu  tic.     Numerous    schools   of 

itablished  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 

ii  century   and   with   them  were  associated  such 

familiar  nanus  as   Piatt   R.   Spencer,   who  d\  I   the 

in   of  writing;   S    S.   Packard,   famous  as 

idler  and  textbook  maker;    Peter  Duff,  whose  book- 

ridely  known ;   Bryant  and  Stratton, 

chain"  of  quite  fifty  business  schools  in  various 

of    the    country;    and    Williams    and    Rodger^,    who 

lously  successful  in  their  school,  and  turned 

rience  to  larger  profit  in  the  publication 

iooIs   of    the    sort    above    mentioned    were    originally 
be  training  of  grown  men  and  women  for  business  life. 
ho  had  lost  their  educational  opportunities 
the  Civil  War,  took  short  courses  in  these  1 

1  Curiously  enough  uarter  there  has  arisen  a  crit 

«omm<  ition  on  t  d,  or  doe^ 

Mifficient  definiteness,  pre;  vocation.     A  most  striking  st 

thb  p«  .v  has  been  made  by  Commissioner    David  Snedden  in  the 

follow  m**  statement: 

ition  now  occupies  a  large  place  in  secondary  cdu- 
ition  is  a  mongrel   thing     »t    pretends  to  be 
vocational,  but   in   reality   it   is  only   partly   and  confusedly   so 
pupils  it  actually  functions  as  a  sort  of  second-rate  general  In 

fc»  esse  acteristics  a  in  its  fostering  of  small 

Minions  an<!  I»ermitting  the  shadow  to  be 

for  the  mi1>  he  general  slackness  of  its  standards.     Can  we  not  as- 

to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  it  should  be  genuinely  vo- 
°»t**»»l.  and  to  what  extent  really  a  type  of  general  or  cultural  education?" 
*  ploblemsin  secondary  education,"  The  School  Review,  March,  i ... 
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mercial  schools  on  their  return.  Country  boys  and  girls 
who  had  received  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
the  rural  schools  found  in  private  business  schools  a  means 
of  equipment  for  a  new  activity.  A  change  was  introduced 
into  the  business  schools  around  1870,  when  the  typewriter 
came  into  general  use,  and  with  the  typewriter  there  was 
the  application  of  shorthand  writing  which  had  been  earlier 
perfected.  The  training  of  stenographers  made  necessary 
the  introduction  of  such  practical  subjects  as  spelling, 
grammar  and  commercial  correspondence. 

In  the  eighties  the  constituency  for  the  private  business 
School  changed.  There  were  relatively  fewer  of  the  mature 
men  and  women  seeking  an  education  and  it  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  appeals  of  private  business  schools  to  those 
of  younger  age,  sometimes  to  pupils  just  completing  the 
grammar  school  course  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  even 
in  some  cases  to  those  who  had  not  yet  completed  that 
course.  The  allurements  of  a  short  course  and  the  promised 
"Certain  employment"  made  strong  appeals  to  many 
young  people  and  their  parents,  and  the  private  com- 
mercial schools  were  financially  prosperous.  The  best 
of  the  private  school  men  themselves,  however,  looked 
with  disfavor  on  the  practise  of  soliciting  very  younj 
children,  terming  it  "robbing  the  cradle."  But  this  prac- 
tise wa5  not  without  its  effect  on  the  development  of  public 
high  schools. 

About  1880  the  competition  of  the  private  business 
colleges  and  the  demand  of  the  communities  led  to  the 
establishment  of  various  forms  of  short  courses  of  a  tech- 
nical character  in  the  public  high  schools.  Some  of  thes 
were  but  one  year  in  length,  others  were  for  two  years 
and  still  others  for  three  years.  Schools  of  this  sort  were 
established  in  many  cities.  The  educational  character 
Of  these  courses  differed  little  from  that  of  the  private 
business  college.  Teachers  were  recruited  and  textbooks 
adopted  from  the  private  school. 

One  who  followed  the  development  during  the  period 
named  observed  two  changes  in  commercial  high  school 
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■arccly    claim    t  '.ility    and    schools    of    this 

nmercial  m  of  reproach. 

The  next  influence  for  the  improvemeni  o£  commercia] 

ools  came  from  the  higher  busi  chools.     The 

Whaii  hool   of    Finance   and    Economics,  which  was 

lished  in   1 881,  was  the  first  venture  in  higher  com- 

al  education  in  America.     Various  other  of  the  higher 

notably    the   Universities   of    Michigan,    ; 

hicago,  California  and  Illinois,  followed  with  similar 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth  established 

ional  course  for  business  men,  in  part  undergraduate 

and  in  part  graduate,  and  finally  there  came  the  Harvard 

100I  of  Business  Administration.     These  schools 

r    type   of   teacher   and   from   them   have 

1  a  considerable  body  of  literature  in  the  form  of 

ooks    and    manuals    available    for    commercial    high 

In  1SS2.  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  was  called   to   the 

hool.     He  was  one  of  those   early   American 

who  had  trained  at  a  German  university  and  he 

familiar  with   the    European  practise   in   the   field  of 

du cation.     Professor  James  had  both  in- 

ds  of  America  for  commercial  education  and 

ssary    to   impress    these   needs   on 

In   1892  he  made  his  address  on  the  com- 

1  Bankers'  Associa- 
I  in  the  year  following  he  was  sent  by  the  same 
Association  to  prepare  a  1  1  of  Busi 

in    Europe.      I  ort   was   reprinted   and   gi 

ind  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  had 
on    the     establishment    of    n 
hools 
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In  1892,  the  present  writer  entered  the  Wharton  School 
which  then  consisted  of  a  junior  and  senior  year  and  a 
graduate  department.  In  the  school  at  that  time  and 
immediately  following  were  such  teachers  as  Edmund 
J.  James,  Simon  N.  Patten,  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Emory  R.  Johnson,  John  Bach  McMaster,  James 
Harvey  Robinson  and  Edward  Potts  Cheyney. 

Professor  James  urged  on  the  Philadelphia  community 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  high  school  of  the  Ger- 
man type  and  the  matter  was  repeatedly  discust.  The 
proposal  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school, 
but  lack  of  financial  resources  led  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  experiment  as  a  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Central 
High  School.  The  spirit  of  this  school  was  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  briefer  courses  that  had  originated 
thru  the  business  college  influences.  First  of  all,  the  course 
was  for  full  four  years  and  secondary  it  included  new  sub- 
jects and  its  aim  and  method  were  different.  I  well  re- 
member the  difficulty  which  was  presented  when  the  de- 
mand was  made  that  teachers  should  be  college  graduates 
and  while  after  much  search  it  was  possible  to  find  men  of 
college  training  who  were  in  addition  familiar  with  the 
technical  commercial  subjects,  the  range  of  choice  was  mu( 
narrowed. 

One  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  school  above 
mentioned  in  the  attempt  to  retain  the  older  subjects  of 
study  such  as  mathematics,  science  and  history  and  t( 
give  them  a  new  interpretation  and  an  application  to  th< 
purposes  of  the  commercial  course.  This  effort  was  criti- 
cized severely  by  both  those  interested  in  the  more  narrow 
commercial  subjects  who  held  that  it  was  not  commercial 
education  at  all,  and  by  those  interested  in  pure  science  who 
charged  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  "commercialize  the 
curriculum."  Both  of  these  criticisms  were  a  compli- 
ment to  the  experiment.  The  future  man  of  business  ought 
to  have  a  training  in  other  subjects  than  the  narrow  tech- 
nical ones  which  he  will  use,  and  a  commercial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  older  subjects  made  possible  the  giving  of  a 
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educational  foundation.     Attn  .ill,  the  best  sci 
which  any  school  can  rendei  Is  the  spirit  which  it  creates 
in  the  one  educated  and  his  point  <.i 
which  1h  to  do     Without   [<  the  establi 

cultural   education    it    was  possible  to  bring 
bear  on  the  problems  0!  training  young  people  for 
commercial  life.     The  course  followed  at  th 

l  by  the  European  exp  I  the 

rom    that    course  as  well   as  from   the   European 
a  much  wider  time  indicate  the  soundness  of 
h  a  procedun 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  with  a   five-year  course 
is  inaugurated  in  New  York  in   1902  and  the 
Boston   vSchool   of   Commerce   in    1906.     Those   identified 
With  the  latter  have  studied  the  problem  of  serving  their 
community  and  have  gone  perhaps  further  than  any 
secondary  commercial  education  enterprise  in  America 
in  the  utilization  of  the  business  community.     The  Boston 
school  has  organized  an  advisory  committee  of  business 
tnd  it  has  supervised  in  an  intelligent  way  the  em- 
inent of  its  students  during  vacations  and  has  made 
;  business  men  for  addresses  in  the  schools.     In  many 
parts  of  the  country  commercial  courses  have  been 
eketives  and  numerous  independent  schools 
been   established.     The  tendency  in  the  country  at 
however,    has    been    to    introduce    the    commercial 
as  one  of  the  units  in  a  cosmopolitan  high  school. 
In  taking  a  survey  of  the  liekl  at  present,  two  cautions 
ipted.      These  are  the  danger  from  short  courses 
and  from  introducing  commercial  education  too  early  thru 
iment    of    the    junior    high    school.     In    some 
there  has  been  the  recurrence  to  the  two-year 

commercial  instruction  along  with 

r  courses      The  danger  of  this  procedure  is  the  con- 

of  a  "clerk  form  of  education  at  public 

Those    who    have    studied    the    withdrawal    of 

Qg  people  from   the   high   school  agree  that  man 

those  who  do  so  not  from  necessity  but  from  eh 
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Is  not  the  establishment  of  an  abbreviated  course  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  pupils  and  their  friends  that  its  completion  is 
all  the  education  which  is  expected? 

It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  that  great  harm  is  done  to  attempt 
highly  specialized  commercial  instruction  to  young  people 
without  general  intelligence  or  educational  capacity.  A 
stenographer  who  can  not  spell,  who  has  not  been  trained 
in  punctuation,  capitalization  and  the  fundamentals  of 
English  composition  is  a  trial  to  the  flesh.  Similarly  a 
bookkeeper  or  office  helper  without  general  information 
or  the  background  of  intelligence  is  not  desirable,  and 
those  given  the  highly  specialized  training  with  insufficient 
general  education  are  doomed  to  unsatisfactory  service 
and  limited  success. 

It  will  be  said  that  many  young  people  must  leave  the 
high  school  after  one  or  two  years'  attendance.  Granted 
the  necessity  for  this,  the  best  service  which  can  be  rendered 
them  is  to  give  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  and 
to  furnish  some  application  of  this  thru  the  introduction 
of  technical  studies,  but  not  with  the  view  to  their  being 
completed  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  high  school  attend- 
ance. To  illustrate  what  is  meant,  first-year  high  school 
pupils  should  be  given  a  course  in  penmanship  and  in  the 
preparation  of  business  paper  and  the  fundamentals  of 
bookkeeping.  They  could,  similarly,  with  great  profit, 
be  instructed  on  the  use  of  the  typewriter  so  that  if  it  were 
necessary  for  them  to  go  out,  they  would  as  office  boys  or 
junior  clerks  be  enabled  to  render  useful  service.  If  they 
wished  to  qualify  for  stenographic  or  more  important  book- 
keeping employment,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  them  to 
get  the  equipment  in  the  more  highly  specialized  continua- 
tion or  evening  courses,  now  given  in  most  centers  of  popu- 
lation. For  those  who  are  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year,  it  is  believed  that  the  course 
above  suggested  is  far  wiser  and  it  is  also  quite  certain  that 
if  the  first  and  second  years  be  made  a  part  of  a  four- year 
course,  and  not  an  end  in  themselves,  that  an  increasing 
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the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
the  child's  school  life  in  a 
with  a  unit  ndid  ind 

a  child    to  drop  |    what    would    normally 

rs  of  age.     I   well  remember  a  numb 
hen  it  rimon  for  a  city  with  win 

imiliar  to  have  graduation  from  the  gramj  iooIs. 

A  diploma   w  ;i  and   friends  of  the  children 

and  the  whole  occasion  was  significant  of  t 
»n  of  a  school  course.     I   was  ill-advised  enough    to 
in    imitation   to   speak    at    one   of    these   gran, 
ommenci  and  when  I  came  to  realize  that  to 

the  children  and  their  friends  it  meant  the  com- 
I  resolved  never  to  be  party  to  such  a 
proce  i  the  future. 

In   that    same   city   in   recent  years,   the  break   between 
.mar  school   and  the  high  school  has  been   much 
grammar  schools  promote  into   the  high 
now     located     in     the     immediate    neighborhood 
of  the  grammar  schools  and  the  whole  system  is  m 
ult  that  there  has  been  a  notable  im 
>ol  attendance.     With    the  wisdom  of  beginning 
h  school  subjects  earlier  and  appl 
>ds  of  instruction,  there  can  be  no  serious 
should  raise  our  voices  in  protest  Bgl 
n  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  grammar  schools 
ial  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  si 
riting  and  attempting  to  complete  tl 
it  the  ninth  school  year.      Would  it  not  be  a  sounder 
o  organize  the  school  system  on  a  six 
.  making  the  six  elementary  years  a  unit   in 

tinuity  of  purpose  from  the  begin 
nd  the  six  secondary  scho 
unit  ponding  purpose?     The  admirable  middle 
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schools  in  Europe  of  which  the  lycte  in  France  and  the 
gymnasia  in  Germany  are  types,  have  their  great  value 
from  the  continuance  of  work  for  a  long  period  under  the 
same  school  organization.  The  German  gymnasia  with 
their  nine-year  plan  of  studies  develop  in  their  pupils  an 
acquired  momentum  which  gives  to  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, foreign  languages,  science,  and  the  mother  tongue, 
a  higher  efficiency  than  is  possible  in  schools  which  are  dis- 
jointed and  broken  as  is  proposed  by  the  so-called  junior 
and  senior  high  school  organization.  In  certain  junior 
high  schools  which  I  have  recently  visited,  I  can  not  but 
feel  that  this  type  of  education  is  going  the  private  business 
school  one  better  in  furnishing  technical  education  to 
immature  children. 

The  ideal  for  our  public  school  work  should  be  an  edu- 
cational ladder  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school 
with  as  few  breaks  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  Certainly 
a  series  of  separate  school  organizations  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  terminology  is  undesirable.  Public  school  education 
should  be  organized  with  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
terminals  because  with  these  there  will  always  be  the  failure 
of  a  considerable  number  to  continue  their  educational 
progress  for  the  period  next  beyond  the  terminal. 

Closely  related  to  the  matter  of  a  short  course  men- 
tioned above  is  the  subject  matter  of  which  a  course  is 
made  up.  If  the  educational  content  of  the  commercial 
high  school  is  to  be  simply  the  subjects  of  the  old-time 
private  business  college,  then  the  educational  value  of  the 
course  would  probably  be  greater  if  completed  in  two  years 
or  at  the  most  in  three  years.  The  weakness  of  many  com- 
mercial educational  projects  in  America  has  been  the  spread- 
ing of  a  few  technical  subjects  out  so  thin  that  they  cease 
to  be  of  educational  value.  In  many  commercial  schools 
there  are  three  years  given  to  bookkeeping  and  in  some, 
three  years  are  given  to  shorthand  and  typewriting.  This 
arrangement  is  unfortunate  both  from  considerations  of 
technical  preparation  and  educational  value.  The  teaching 
of  a  subject  like  bookkeeping  or  shorthand  over  a  long  period 
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people  who  know  no  book] 
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ticular  system.     What  moat  bttamessmen 

i  who  is  correct  at  figures,  who 
rids  the  principles  of  account  Id  ,nd  who  will 

follow  the  direction^  given. 

The  statement  above  made  about  bookkeepi  ven 

to  a  greater  degree  true  of  business  practise,  the  most  of 

which,  as  given,   is  purely   academic.     Too  highly  special- 

i  ruction     in     commercial     law      is      of     doubtful 

What   the  future  business  man   needs  to  know    is 

of  the  principles  of  law  and  to  consult  a  lawyer  in 

matters  of  doubt,  and  business  men  of  experience  will  agree 

the  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client 

The  above  leads  naturally  to  a  statement  that  commercial 

schools  should  retain  much  of  the  old  education  and 

it  application  to  the  commercial  needs.     There 

J  which  may  be  given  in  practical  English  in  the 
of  spelling,  sentence,  paragraph  and  composition  writ 
mercial  correspondence  and  more   ambitious   and 
ness  compositions  in  such  matters  as  specifica- 
tions   and    the    like.      The    Kuropean    schools 
in  a  convincing  way  the  practical  possi- 
bilities of  a  study   of   science  and   courses  on  commercial 
ind    applied    chemistry    and    physics   are   at 
aly   int.  and  of  great  value.     No  one  can 

niian   schools  of  commerce  and  made 
obser  on  the  teaching  of  Waa  kfrandthepJ 

**!  a"<l  es  and  not  have  been  imprest  with 

possibilities  oi  teaching.     Here  is  an 

use  training"  so  strongly  urged 
lent    Eliot  in  his  recent  paper  Changes  needc 

educate  ;.      Economic    history    as    a 
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foundation  with  the  special  applications  of  history  to  com- 
mercial matters,  economic  geography,  a  study  of  govern- 
ment and  of  descriptive,  concrete  and  practical  political 
economy  all  are  important.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  sub- 
jects of  this  sort  is  the  historical  and  interpretative  account 
of  the  industries  and  government  of  the  community  in  which 
the  school  is  placed.  The  commercial  high  school  should 
not  be  content  to  train  mere  workers,  as  no  education  should 
be  satisfied  simply  to  train  learners.  Democracy's  high 
schools  should  educate  citizens.  A  modern  language  studied 
long  enough  to  acquire  facility  in  its  use,  and  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  practical  affairs  of  every-day  life  in 
the  selection  of  reading  material  and  of  composition  exer- 
cises, can  be  made  highly  interesting  and  valuable.6  Mathe- 
matics similarly  have  possibilities  of  practical  application 
in  the  commercial  field  and  when  so  applied  may  become 
both  more  useful  and  more  interesting. 

After  years  of  observation  on  the  effect  of  a  scheme  of 
studies  as  above  described,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  of  its 
educational  value.  In  brief,  the  ideal  should  be  that  the 
course  of  a  commercial  high  school  should  be  liberal  in 
character  and  not  too  ambitious  as  to  content.  As  one 
writer  has  said,  our  aim  should  be  not  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  an  elaborate  educational  superstructure  which 
probably  will  never  be  built  upon,  but  a  compact  and  modest 
foundation  which  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  those 
being  trained. 

The  type  of  education  above  mentioned  seems  almost 

6  It  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  have  typewriters  with  foreign  charac- 
ters in  doing  work  in  Spanish,  French  and  German.  By  such  arrangement 
there  can  be  established  a  close  cooperation  between  the  modern  language 
instruction  and  the  practical  work  in  typewriting,  so  that  pupils  may  have 
actual  experience  in  typing  foreign  language  dictation,  and  the  work  of  the 
two  departments  can  thus  be  brought  together. 

The  introduction  of  current  magazines  in  the  foreign  language  being 
studied,  and  the  use  of  advertisements  in  these  magazines,  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  giving  vocabulary  and  spirit  to  the  foreign  language  instruction. 
Classes  also  may  visit  with  profit  the  foreign  correspondence  departments  of 
commercial  houses  and  thru  such  houses  they  may  assemble  a  file  of  genuine 
letters,  which  will  be  based  on  business  experience. 
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young  men  to  go  into  practical  positions  and  make  good. 
It  has,  moreover,  given  an  educational  appeal  which  has 
held  these  same  young  men  in  school,  giving  them  a  sound 
training  and  sending  them  on  to  success  in  business  careers 
or  in  many  cases  to  advanced  studies  in  higher  institutions. 
In  stating  the  effect  of  a  commercial  course  upon  the  students 
themselves,  I  speak  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  parent. 
My  own  son,  who  had  been  in  a  most  excellent  college 
fitting  school  and  was  showing  little  interest  in  that  sort  of 
work,  was  placed  in  a  commercial  course  as  above  described 
and  from  the  first  evidenced  a  new  interest,  and  during  one 
and  a  half  years  has  improved  steadily  in  ability  to  study 
and  power  of  accomplishment.  I  feel  in  a  sense  that  the 
definite  concrete  appeal  of  practical  subjects  has  given  a 
new  interest  to  this  boy.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  force 
him  to  his  school  tasks  or  to  stand  over  him  while  he  per- 
forms them. 

The  practical  value  of  the  commercial  high  school  course 
calls  for  consideration.  What  business  men  most  wish  is 
young  men  to  come  into  their  businesses  who  are  prepared 
to  be  intelligent  apprentices,  who  have  some  facility  which 
will  enable  them  to  take  hold  in  the  business  and  to  develop 
themselves  with  this  as  a  starting  point.  The  chief  value 
of  the  commercial  high  school  course  to  the  future  business 
man  is  in  the  orientation  which  it  gives  him.  By  such  a 
course  he  may  be  inducted  into  business.  He  has  an  in- 
terest in  it  and  comes  to  its  problems  with  an  intelligent 
devotion  to  their  solution.  Too  often  the  business  man 
has  felt  that  business  was  only  a  last  resort,  that  a  pro- 
fession or  some  other  calling  would  have  been  more  honor- 
able but  that  business  is  a  cruel  necessity.  The  commercial 
high  school  course  as  conceived  by  this  paper  creates  an 
attitude  of  respect  towards  and  an  interest  in  the  business 
calling  and  teaches  a  man  to  like  the  particular  thing  which 
he  has  to  do  in  life. 

As  stated  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  "In 
the  marvelous  complicated  phenomena  of  modern  trade, 
production  and  manufactures,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the 
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of  all  would  be  part-time  instruction,  by  which  pupils 
would  spend  a  part  of  the  day  in  school  and  a  part  in  the  office, 
or  alternate  days  or  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  office. 
The  method  which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in  the  part- 
time  education  of  such  cities  as  Cincinnati  and  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  could,  no  doubt,  be  applied  with  great  profit  to  com- 
mercial education.  This  method  of  instruction  has  already 
been  employed  with  good  results  in  the  carrying  on  of  sales- 
manship courses  of  certain  of  the  large  cities. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  form  of  education 
above  suggested  is  not  for  the  future  business  man  the  best 
type  of  education  which  he  can  have.  There  was  an  old 
idea  that  it  was  better  to  develop  power  in  a  few  selected 
subjects  with  a  view  to  having  this  power  transferred  to 
the  several  fields  of  effort  as  the  occasion  should  arise.  It 
would  follow  from  this  that  the  school  is  a  mental  gym- 
nasium where  those  who  are  being  educated  are  given 
strength  of  mind  and  intellectual  skill  which  is  later  to  be 
transferred  to  life's  diverse  relations.  On  the  door  of 
the  classroom  of  a  Scotch  professor  of  metaphysics  some 
waggish  student  once  wrote,  "The  Road  to  Nowhere." 
When  the  Professor  returned,  he  allowed  the  words  to  stand 
but  added  to  them,  "but  a  good  road  to  travel  for  exercise." 
It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  a  good  road  to  travel 
for  mental  exercise  need  not  be  a  road  to  nowhere.  An 
English  manufacturer  was  directed  by  his  doctor  to  spend 
a  certain  time  each  day  in  vigorous  exercise  with  chest 
weights,  dumb  bells,  and  the  like,  and  finding  this  a  tedious 
business,  and  remembering  his  early  experience,  he  asked 
his  doctor  for  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  warehouse  to 
lift  and  cart  boxes,  thereby  accomplishing  a  useful  result 
and  securing  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  which  he  needed. 
Is  not  this  experience  suggestive  educationally? 

Observers  in  the  field  of  physical  education  and  games 
will  note  that  teams  are  kept  for  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time  in  the  gymnasium  and  are  placed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  playing  at  the  game  on  which  they 
are  to  be  tested.     So  in  debate  contests,  in  the  preparation 
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otherwise  they  would  never  get,  and  possessing  these  they 
learn  the  details  of  their  work  very  quickly  in  actual  practise. 
Commercial  instruction  should  not  strive  to  make  full- 
fledged  men  of  business ;  it  will  do  its  best  work  in  giving  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  business. 

In  dealing  with  the  content  of  the  high-school  commercial 
course,  we  can  find  no  better  rule  than  to  say  that  the  aims 
should  be  social,  both  in  subjects  selected  and  in  the  study 
of  these.  Studies  that  have  to  do  with  the  science  of  society, 
such  as  economics  and  civics,  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  secondary  commercial  school,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  subjects  which  furnish  some  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  business  operations.  It  is  believed  by  many  who 
have  had  experience  that  commercial  education  will  get 
the  best  results  by  retaining  many  of  the  old  subjects  of 
study,  giving  to  them  new  interpretation  and  application. 
Thus,  there  should  be  in  the  curriculum  of  a  commercial 
high  school,  applied  science,  applied  mathematics,  applied 
geography,  a  new  interpretation  of  history,  special  applica- 
tions of  English  and  a  foreign  language.  A  conscious  aim 
running  thru  the  entire  commercial  high-school  course  will 
give  unity  and  directness  to  what  might  otherwise  be  iso- 
lated and  disjoined.  Much  high-school  education  lacks 
definiteness  of  purpose.  Pupils  are  drifting,  or  they  are 
doing  things  with  no  other  end  than  to  be  doing  them. 
Results  from  such  a  procedure  are  not  fairly  the  basis  of 
comparison  with  results  from  a  course  where  subjects  are 
coordinate  with  some  fundamental  idea  as  a  unifying  princi- 
ple. The  commercial  education  here  meant  is  complete, 
logical,  cohesive,  and  balanced.  It  has  both  a  disciplinary 
foundation  and  a  practical  aim.  Such  an  education  has 
a  double  value  of  serving  the  needs  of  commercial  life  and 
of  furnishing  the  instruments  of  training. 

CHEESMAN  A.  Herrick 

GlRARD   COIXEGE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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as  a  time  saver  and  puzzle  saver  in  the  learning  of  arith- 
metic. 

In  the  hearings  before  Congress  in  1904,  expert  testi- 
mony was  given  to  show  that  2/3  of  a  year  of  the  child's 
school  life  was  wasted  in  learning  the  arithmetic  made 
necessary  by  our  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Doubt- 
less this  will  be  considered  a  gross  exaggeration  by  those 
who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter.  Let  us  see  if  it  is. 
Suppose  we  throw  off  an  eight  from  the  7/4  ratio  as  accounted 
for  by  superior  foreign  teaching.  This  leaves  the  ratio 
very  nearly  equal  to  3/2.  This  shows  us  that  one-third 
of  the  time  we  spend  on  arithmetic  is  somehow  lost.  Now 
in  America  taking  the  country  over,  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  time  spent  on  school  work  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Of 
course  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  now  no  longer  given  to 
arithmetic  in  city  school  systems.  However,  the  very 
natural  result  has  followed  from  the  lessening  of  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,  namely,  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
in  it.  Witness  the  complaints  against  city  schools  on 
account  of  the  product  now  being  sent  out.  If,  then, 
one-fourth  of  the  time  has  been  or  ought  to  have  been  givei 
to  arithmetic,  it  follows  that  two  years  in  the  elemental 
school  are  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  should  be  so  devoted. 
But  one-third  of  two  years  is  2/3  year,  or  the  very  lengl 
of  time  named  in  the  expert  testimony. 

The  moral  from  all  this  is  plain.  How  many  tim( 
have  we  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  choose  betwee 
two  evils!  Evidently  it  is  required  neither  to  throw  oul 
so-called  fads  and  keep  the  arithmetic  nor  to  keep  the  fads 
and  discount  the  arithmetic.  Here  is  a  case  where  th( 
logician's  law  of  the  excluded  middle  applies. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  comparison  of  the  Ger- 
man and  American  schools  which  shows  up  the  American 
arithmetic  to  a  still  greater  disadvantage.  In  Germany, 
it  is  understood,  there  is  little  or  no  home  work  required. 
In  America  there  is  probably  more  of  this  work  done  in 
arithmetic  than  in  any  other  study,  in  fact  a  vast  amount 
of  it.      Thus,  the  two- thirds  of  a  year  referred  to  is  in  all 
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factures  it  would  have  to  be  made  gradually,  and  while  the 
change  was  being  made,  there  would  be  more  or  less  con- 
fusion. Now  that  standardization  of  parts  in  nearly- 
all  metal  manufactures  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  its 
essential  importance  accepted,  the  change  to  the  new  sys- 
tem could  easily  be  made  gradually,  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively. The  total  cost  to  the  manufacturers  has  been 
placed  at  $600,000,000.  This  cost  would  come  once  for 
all,  but  not  at  one  time,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  met 
by  the  saving  in  education  in  three  short  years. 

If  all  the  civilized  countries  have  adopted  the  metric 
weights  and  measures  except  Russia,  Turkey,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  say  that  these 
countries  could  not  adopt  it.  Reports  are  now  coming 
to  us  indicating  that  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent war  will  in  all  probability  go  over  to  the  new  system 
in  trade  self-defense. 

It  would  prove  interesting  to  examine  a  little  into  the 
reasons  why  Americans  should  be  so  absolutely  in  the  dark 
about  a  matter  that  affects  them  all  so  intimately.  Per- 
haps the  main  reason  is  that  all  of  us  most  of  the  time 
and  most  of  us  all  of  the  time  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  whatever  is,  is  right.  The  second  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  while  our  arithmetics  inform  us 
about  the  metric  system,  the  knowledge  comes  to  us  in 
a  way  and  under  conditions  that  make  the  system  repellent 
to  us  instead  of  attractive.  Perhaps  its  very  uniformity 
serves  to  irritate  us.  Then  whenever  pupils  trying  to 
learn  the  foreign  system  academically  are  asked  to  make 
cross  reductions  to  and  from  our  system  and  the  metric 
system,  they  become  convinced  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  the  foreign  system,  whereas  the  difficulty 
all  the  time  lies  in  their  own  unorganized  system.  Even 
the  pupil  in  the  high  school  who  actually  uses  the  metric 
units  in  his  science  study  often  gets  only  an  artificial  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  instead  of  an  intimate  understanding 
of  it.  Another  important  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  question  has  been  up  for  public  discussion, 
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I  live  question  among  the  masses. 

they   know  so  little  about  it,   and   because  it 

;  Dumber  of  queer  and  to  them  rather  absurd  sounding 

robably  great  numbers  of  Americans  think  of  the 

in    as    a    more    or   less   outlandish    one.     The 

truth  is  the    absurdities   are   all   on    the   side   of   our  sys- 

;  the  most  exasperating  features  of  our  present 

eights  and  measures  is  found  in  the  crass  ignor- 

011   the  part  of  most  persons,  youth  and  grown  up 

of  what  they  have  been  drilled  on  for  years.     We 

commence  teaching  that  two  pints  make  a  quart  and  twelve 

a  foot  in  the  second  and  third  grades;  and 

up    the    instruction    thruout    the   elementary    school 

ad  even  into  the  high  school,  and  then  find  the 

-on  more  or  less  forgetful  of  much   of  what 

ned.     A   million   instances   like   the   following 

Could  en  of  the  teachers  of  America.     A  young  lady 

had  attended  a  state  normal  school,  had  gone  to  one 

it  its.   and  spent  a  year    or    two,  was 

1   problem   which  called  for  knowing  the  number 

arts  in  a  peek      She  had  forgotten  and  had  to  be  told. 

1  to  give  the  dry   measure  table,  she  began  "Eight 

ts  in  a  peek,  four  pecks  in  a  bushel."     Told  that  she 

begun  at  the  beginning,  she  started  again        Four 

make  a  pint,  two  pints  make  a  quart,  etc."     A  lady 

ilation  concerning  the  family  water  eonsump- 

told  that  there  were  about  seven  and  one- 

in  a  cubic  foot,  declared  this  fact  to  be  quite 

1  there  could  not  be  so  many  gallons 

'ic  foot. 

UT  present  system  properly,  one  must  be  familiar 
the    following    list    of    fundamental    ratio    numbers: 
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231,  2150.42,  7000,  5760,  5V2,  16V2,  30V4,  31V2,  66,  128, 
160,  320,  640,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
simpler  ones.  No  wonder  people  forget  the  essential 
ratio  numbers. 

Our  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  and  Winchester 
bushel  of  2150.42  cu.  in.  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  the  colonies.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the 
English  refused  to  adopt  the  French  system;  but,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  tell  from  the  size  of  objects  their  weight,  they 
introduced  about  1824  a  new  "Imperial"  set  of  units  such 
that  a  gallon  weighs  exactly  ten  pounds.  The  result  is 
that  counting  the  English  units  bearing  the  same  names 
as  our  own,  we  have  in  use  four  different  sizes  of  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons,  three  different  sizes  of  gills,  many  sizes 
of  barrels,  an  untold  number  of  different  sizes  of  bushels 
of  things  in  the  different  states,  such  as  apples,  potatoes 
and  the  like,  three  kinds  of  ounces,  drams  and  pounds, 
two  different  sizes  of  hundred  weight  and  tons,  and  two 
or  three  kinds  of  miles,  and  if  one  reads  in  a  book  or  con- 
tract about  any  one  of  these  weights  or  measures,  he  is 
very  likely  to  be  quite  unable  to  tell  which  one  is  meant. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  even  our  educated  classes  have  only  a 
vague  understanding  of  our  own  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures? Ask  one  from  among  this  class  which  kind  of  weights 
a  druggist  has  in  the  front  part  of  his  store,  apothecaries, 
or  avoirdupois,  or  what  kind,  and  he  is  likely  to  throw  up 
his  hands  and  say  "Search  me;  for  I  haven't  the  least 
idea." 

How  hoary  and  moss  covered  our  old  system  is  can  be 
quickly  told.  If  another  Rip  van  Winkle  were  to  awake 
from  a  sleep  not  of  twenty  but  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  looking  round  he  would  see  nearly  everything  changed, 
as  houses,  landscapes,  utensils,  dress,  customs,  language, 
means  of  communication,  and  even  religion  itself.  There 
is  perhaps  only  one  thing  he  would  find  quite  the  same 
as  of  yore.  It  would  be  the  old  measuring  units.  He 
would  soon  spy  the  old  wicker  bushel  basket,  the  old  gallon 
crock,  the  old  wooden  yard  stick,  and  the  old  iron  pound 
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but   multitudes  of  children  are  driven  out  of  s< 
r<   their  time  by  the  difficulties  they  encounter.     That 
the  responsibility   for  its  removal  la- 
irs and  school  officers,      If  the 
take  uj)   the  work  of  spreading 
concerning    the   frailties  and  idiosyncracies  of 
our  present  denominate  numbers  and  the  keen  advantages 
Of  the   metric   ones,    it    would   not  be   long   till   every   one, 
men,    and    children,   would    be    properly  informed 
on  the  subject.      Then  it  would  be  easy  indeed  to  have  the 
tem  introduced. 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

Stbvbns  Point.  V. 


EXTENSION   WORK  IN   NORMAL  SCHOOLS1 

Begun  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1872,  and  introduced 
into  America  in  the  eighties  in  connection  with  library- 
work,  extension  teaching  has  had  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment. Its  most  marked  advances,  however,  have  been 
made  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Extension  work  is  no  longer 
to  be  viewed  as  of  doubtful  standing  in  the  educational 
world.  It  has  come  to  stay.  Whatever  examination  is 
made  of  it,  then,  must  be  made  with  open  mind  in  full 
recognition  of  the  valuable  work  now  being  done  and  the 
still  more  valuable  adaptations  that  promise  much  for  the 
future  of  extension. 

The  universities  have  long  since  recognized  the  value 
of  extension  work  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
directors  of  university  extension  have  maintained  a  nations 
organization.     Now  it  is  a  significant  thing  that  thousands 
of  teachers  have  enrolled  with  the  universities  for  extensioi 
courses  while  many  normal  schools  have  looked  on  some- 
what helplessly  at  a  time  they  should  have  been  activeb 
participating.     If  any  institution  should  be  active  in  th< 
training  of  teachers  in  service  surely  the  normal  school 
should  be.     This  is  in  no  way  finding  fault  with  the  uni- 
versities for  offering  their  help  but  it  is  chiding  the  normal 
schools  somewhat  for  being  rather  slow  in  offering  then- 
help  as  well.     It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  some  normal 
schools  have  seized  the  opportunity  but  the  number  is  com- 
paratively small. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  normal  school 
extension  is  not  university  extension.  Normal  school 
extension  has  to  do  with  those  who  are  teaching  and  those 

1  Read  before  the  National    Educational    Association    Department  of 
Normal  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  22,  1916. 
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field  for  normal  school  extension  make  it  easy 
norma]  schools  to  reach  out  and  demonstrate  con- 
that  they  are  something  more  than  mere  ccrtii. 
and    sources  of  pure   theory.     For  when   all   the 
in  connection  with  extension  work  with  teach- 
been  considered  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  splendid 
outlet  for  the  most  practical  of  sen 

indicated  above,  a  number  of  normal  schools  are  now 

tension  work  but  it  seems  that  each  one  has  picked 

out  i  two  phases  of  extension  and  has  carried  it  on 

ut  much   attention  being  paid  to  other  parts  of  the 

tf  extension.     Some  discussion  of  these  various  phases 

:;sion  may  be  of  interest  here. 

;>ondence-study  being  the  most  fully  established 

ips  should  claim  first  consideration.     It  is  an  effec 

nsion.     It  is  costly  to  carry  on  but  is  worth 

g  by  mail  accomplishes  several  things 

the    normal    school    that    provides    it    effectively,      It 

les  out   and   interests   prospective    students.     It   pro- 

onnecting  link  between  the  school  and  the  student 

for  a  year  and  who  is  more  apt  to  return 

because  of  its   influence      It   provides  a  means  of  sa 

and  money  both  for  the  school  and  for  the  student 
I   drop  out  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  semes* 

ndence-study    is    not    an    easy    means    of 

least    it   should  not  be.     It  is  the  experience 

al  *1  normal  school  that  those  who  take 

es  by  mail  are  strong  students.     It  is  understood  that 

in  the  commercial  correspondence  schools 
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amount  to  about  five  per  cent,  the  mortality  to  about 
ninety-five  per  cent.  Twenty-five  to  thirty -five  per  cent 
is  a  good  record  of  completions  in  correspondence-study 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  per  cent 
of  such  completions  in  the  ,  Kansas  state  normal  school 
is  about  sixty  per  cent.  The  normal  schools  have  the 
very  best  field  in  which  to  carry  on  work  by  mail. 
Teachers  know  more  about  studying,  they  have  a  certifi- 
cate or  some  definite  end  in  view,  and  they  are  more  apt 
to  see  the  thing  thru  when  they  make  a  beginning. 

Courses  offered  by  correspondence  should  be  identical 
with  those  given  in  residence  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 
These  courses  should  be  worked  out  carefully  in  every 
detail  so  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
will  equal  if  not  exceed  what  he  would  do  in  the  course  in 
residence.  Courses  should  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  for  this 
reason  it  seems  a  little  doubtful  whether  they  should  be 
duplicated  in  too  permanent  form.  The  instruction  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  regular  members  of  the  faculty  or  those 
employed  especially  for  correspondence  work,  or  it  may  be 
so  arranged  that  the  classroom  work  be  reduced  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  faculty  to  permit  them  more  time 
for  correspondence  instruction.  The  plan  by  which  a 
teacher  does  both  kinds  of  teaching  seems  sound  for  normal 
schools.  The  courses  should  not  be  too  cheap  to  students. 
Instructors  should  be  well  paid  for  their  work  in  this  field; 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  it  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
work  should  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so.  If  the  work 
is  offered  too  cheaply  it  will  likely  be  slighted  somewhat 
or  it  is  likely  to  be  thought  "cheap,"  which  is  about  as 
detrimental  to  the  institution  offering  it.  The  amount 
charged  for  the  handling  of  this  work  should  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  credit  given  for  the  course. 

Extension  lectures  offer  a  means  of  large  service  to  the 
state.  Probably  most  normal  schools  have  more  calls 
for  such  addresses  than  they  can  take  care  of.  Local, 
county,  and  district  meetings  and  associations  are  always 
in  need  of  both  inspirational  and  technical  talks  in  the  peda- 
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Normal  schools  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  to  take 
ly  what  comes  in  the  way  of  students. 
In  ion   with   extension  lectures  local  classes  for 

ly  be  organized  in  accessible  towns.     These  classes 
ducted  in  person  by  a  faculty  representa 
but  in  some  cases  may  well  be  conducted  by  the  local  si 

lent  under  the  direction  of  some  department  head  who 
famishes   the   outline   of   the   course   and    visits    the   class 
to  keep  fully  in  touch  with  the  grade  of  v. 
Instructors  both  willing  and  qualified  to  do 
tension  teaching  with  local  classes  of  U 
to  find.      They  must  he  on  the  rOfti 

I)  during  the  school  year,  classes  being  scheduled 
tig  towns  so  that  one  or  two  classes  may  be  met 
each  day  by  the  instructor      It  is  not  easy  work,  but  that 
lit  to  be  fully  brought  out  in  detailed 
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are  offered  by  regular  instructors  at  Emporia.  The  stu- 
dents are  mostly  townspeople  and  pay  a  fee  of  $5  to  $7 
per  two-hour  course. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  effective  extension  work 
ought  to  get  hold  of  and  bring  into  the  institution  the 
most  promising  students  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
extension  work  may  well  concern  itself  with  the  placing 
of  these  students  after  they  have  completed  their  training. 
The  Appointment  Bureau  is  one  phase  or  department  of 
the  extension  division  in  the  Emporia  plan.  The  work  of 
placing  teachers  can  be  done  more  effectively,  more  per- 
sistently, and  more  satisfactorily  in  connection  with  the 
extension  department  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not 
possible  to  go  into  this  matter  in  detail.  The  strongest 
argument  is  the  fact  that  it  works.  No  one  in  an  institu- 
tion can  build  up  as  wide  a  personal  acquaintance  over  the 
state  as  those  actively  a  part  of  the  extension  work.  Such 
acquaintance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  effective  ap- 
pointment organization.  Here  the  work  is  handled  in  a 
disinterested,  business-like  manner.  The  student's  major, 
his  personal  acquaintance,  and  school  relationships  have 
little  to  do  with  the  positions  to  which  he  is  recommended. 
Sympathy  with  his  need  of  a  position  does  not  land  him 
in  a  place  where  he  will  fail,  and  of  course  it  ought  never 
do  so.  Any  policy  that  does  not  follow  a  student  longer 
than  to  see  him  in  his  first  position  is  ruinous.  No  normal 
school  can  afford  it.  Every  normal  school  should  care- 
fully follow  the  work  of  its  graduates  year  after  year  and 
when  the  approval  of  such  an  institution  is  placed  on  the 
work  of  a  teacher  it  ought  to  be  respected  in  every  corner 
of  the  state  and  outside  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  school 
extends.  Most  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
recommending  teachers  could  profitably  tighten  up  con- 
siderably in  this  respect.  A  well-organized  Appointment 
Board  is  essential  with  a  secretary  able  to  secure  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  superintendents  and  school  boards, 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  department  heads  in  the  matter 
of  recommendations  and  to  judge  impartially  the  quali- 
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communities  of  the  state.  These  activities  like  the  lecture 
give  opportunity  for  faculty  and  students  to  widen  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  school.  A  normal  school  can  not  pos- 
sibly overdo  the  matter  of  sending  its  representatives  out 
into  the  schools  and  communities  of  the  state.  There  is 
nothing  more  valuable  than  personal  touch  in  keeping  a 
school  up  to  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  in  its  field.  Any 
extension  department  worthy  the  name  will  see  to  it  that 
many  such  opportunities  are  offered  and  taken  advantage 
of.  The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  provided  150  lec- 
tures last  year,  reaching  more  than  10,000  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

Believing  that  too  much  has  been  said  and  not  enough 
done  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  the  Emporia  Exten- 
sion Division  has  this  year  added  a  new  department  known 
as  the  Rural  School  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  eight  members,  each  of  whom  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  phase  of  the  work  in  rural  schools. 
Its  chairman  is  the  professor  of  rural  school  administra- 
tion. The  board  makes  plans  in  the  interest  of  rural  schools 
and  the  clerical  force  of  the  Extension  Division  sees  that 
they  are  carried  out.  Special  helps  of  various  kinds 
are  being  furnished  to  rurals  chools,  and  throughout  co- 
operation with  county  superintendents  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  rural  teachers  several  plans  for  bettering  the  pro- 
grams and  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects  are  beinj 
tried  out.  There  is  no  limit  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  no) 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of 
the  division.  The  experience  so  far  in  this  Bureau  is  that 
it  pays  much  better  to  set  out  and  do  a  few  concrete  things 
than  to  talk  at  great  length  about  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  alumni  organizations  offer  another  activity  that  may 
very  profitably  be  hitched  up  with  the  other  extension  work. 
Alumni  interests  are  rather  hard  to  organize  effectively  in 
normal  schools  because  teachers  change  residence  so  fre- 
quently. It  was  the  experience  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  that  alumni  work  moved  spasmodically  until  it 
was   organized   on   a  business   basis   and    became   a  pal 
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value  of  scales  and  measurements  in  education,  but  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Kansas  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  such  tests  are  of  great  value. 
No  phase  of  our  extension  work  has  grown  more  rapidly 
during  the  last  year.  Orders  are  received  for  these  tests 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  119,000  copies  of  the 
Kelly  reading  test,  2,000  of  the  Ayres  spelling  tests,  1,500 
of  the  Ayres  and  Freeman  handwriting  scales  and  48,000 
of  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  have  been  furnished 
by  the  Bureau.  This  is  a  phase  of  extension  work  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  a  moment  longer  by  any  normal 
school.  This  work  is  clearly  in  the  field  of  the  normal 
school.  Why  neglect  it  and  lose  the  stimulating  reaction 
on  classroom  work  and  practise  teaching  which  it  is  certain 
to  bring  about? 

A  live  progressive  library  and  music  school  are  great 
assets  in  extension  work.  Thru  the  cooperation  of 
the  library  and  music  school  the  Emporia  plan  includes 
the  loaning  of  books,  pamphlets  and  lantern  slides,  vic- 
trolas  and  records.  Reference  books  are  loaned  to  exten- 
sion students.  Packages  are  sent  to  high  schools  and  indi- 
viduals and  lantern  slides  on  various  subjects  are  sent  with- 
out charge  except  the  postage.  Questions  on  library 
management  are  answered  and  the  library  functions  actively 
and  most  effectively  in  the  city  and  school  libraries  thru- 
out  the  whole  state. 

Specially  selected  high-priced  records  and  machines  are 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  state  in  an  effort  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  and  interest  in  good  music.  Most  of  the  high 
schools  now  have  their  own  machines  and  the  records 
alone  are  now  asked  for  in  a  majority  of  cases.  One  machine 
has  been  on  the  road  for  three  years,  has  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  into  every  section  of  the  state,  and  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely worn  out. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  of  the  phases  of 
the  work  that  extension  may  be  rather  inclusive.  A  normal 
school  may  do  a  good  many  things  in  the  name  of  exten- 
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school  ought  to  be  able  to  start  the  work  on  a  few  hundred 
dollars  the  first  year.  In  correspondence-study,  appoint- 
ment, alumni,  measurements,  and  faculty  lectures  and 
classes,  fees  may  be  charged;  in  fact  the  soundest  policy 
seems  to  indicate  that  reasonable  fees  should  be  charged. 
The  K.  S.  N.  S.  spent  about  $8,000  last  year  in  extension, 
a  half  of  which  it  collected  in  fees.  The  Division  is  now  in 
its  third  year.  A  normal  school  can  no  more  afford  to 
neglect  extension  work  because  of  lack  of  money  than  a 
business  house  can  afford  to  devote  none  of  its  income  to 
advertising.  Both  are  in  the  process  of  being  slowly  ex- 
terminated by  their  competitors. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  policy  in  extension  that 
every    plan    should  be  carefully  examined  and  its  results 
if  carried  out  compared  with  the  cost.     If  the  comparison 
is  not  unmistakably  favorable,  then  the  plan  ought  to  be 
abandoned  for  one  that  stands  this  test.     Fads  and  fancies 
have  no  place  in  real  extension  work.     No  plan  should  be 
undertaken  until  its  cost  can  be  figured  thru  to  the  end. 
If  sufficient  fees  are  charged  to  meet  half  or  more  of  the 
expense  extension  work  is  in  less  danger  from  attack  an< 
from  the  economical  fits  that  seize  on  legislatures  ever] 
how  and  then  in  even  the  best  regulated  states.     In  this 
Connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  easy  t< 
cut  down  a  fee  schedule  but  not  so  easy  to  put  it  up.      II 
should  be  placed  high  enough  at  the  start. 

Standards  should  be  high  in  all  forms  of  extension  work. 
No  student  should  be  permitted  to  get  a  credit  easier  thru 
an  extension  course  than  thru  residence  course.  Any 
other  policy  is  dishonest  and  short-sighted.  Only  a  part- 
possibly  one-half  a  college  course — should  be  done  by  ex- 
tension. No  student  should  be  allowed  to  do  more  than 
i2  college  hours  in  a  year  by  this  method.  Extension 
classes  should  be  conducted  on  the  semester  hour  basis 
and  the  same  requirements  made  for  credit  that  are  made 
in  the  residence  courses.  There  is  no  reason  why  college 
standards  can  not  be  maintained  in  extension  work  as  well 
as  in  the  classroom.  This  is  a  good  place  for  normal 
schools  to  apply  more  business   principles  and  less  theory 
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THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  DANISH  SCHOLAR  ON 

THE  WAR1 

The  historic  events  and  the  geographic  conditions  in 
which  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
single  fact  that  until  now,  in  signing  a  peace  or  in  concluding 
a  treaty,  there  was  but  little  concern  for  the  wishes  of  indi- 
vidual nations;  the  comparative  strength  of  states  has 
been  the  determining  factor.  As  a  result,  the  population 
in  many  places  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  hated  foreign 
master  and  national  feeling,  the  subject  of  such  sublime 
poems,  has  been  caricatured  under  one  of  two  aspects,— 
either  it  is  haughty  and  disdains  all  else,  or  it  is  incarnate  in 
hatred  and  thoughts  of  revenge.  The  bond  of  union  is 
not  love,  but  a  community  of  hatred  and  of  distrust.  The 
human  race  can  not  be  secure  from  war,  from  revolution, 
and  from  massacre,  until  peoples  who  speak  different 
languages  learn  to  regard  each  other  as  having  equal  rights 
as  they  do  in  Switzerland,  in  Wales,  in  Canada  and  in 
South  Africa;  and  until  such  oppression  as  we  have  known 
in  Slesvig,  and  as  is  practised  in  still  more  revolting  forms 
in  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  ceases  to  exist. 

The  past  misdeeds  of  kings  have  resulted  in  a  system 
of  mutual  espionage  among  nations,  which  is  an  attempt 
to  discover  some  traces  of  hostility.  The  least  suspicion 
of  such  a  thing  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  apparatus  of  war, 
and  this  in  turn  provokes  the  growth  of  armaments  across 
the  frontier.  So  it  is  that  the  avalanche  gathers  strength 
until  it  attains  such  dimensions  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
controlled.  National  wealth  results  in  the  ability  of  the 
military  party  to  dispose  of  almost  unlimited  sums.     In 

1  Translated   from   Scientia  for   March,    19 16,   for    the   Educational 
Review,  by  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler. 
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Ivable,  and  .1  class  of  men  ever  more  numerous, 
,11  opportunity  to  use  t  in 
their  destined  purpose,  is  being  trained  to 
their  use      Explosives  pile  high   and   people  long  to 
them      A  fact  which  increases  the  d  that  the  manu- 

re of  materials  of  war  is  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals who  make  such  fabulous  profits  that  a  certain  com- 
withont    a   conscience   can   pay   foreign   newspapers 
to   publish    chauvinistic    articles   which    fan    the    flame   of 
public  opinion  until  the  country  votes  for  supplementary 
There  are  also  the  factories  which  supply  several 
rs  at  the  same  time  and  carry  their  patriotism  so  far 
as  to  give  inferior  products  to  those  nations  whose  friend- 
ship is  not  lasting,  to  charge  them  more  than  they  charge 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  to  delay  delivery. 

tendency  to  break  loose  and  the  longing  to  strike 
decisive   blow    find   food   in   the   law  of  conscription. 
tern,  invented  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  praise 
of  which  so  many  noble  words  have  been  uttered  on  the 
subject  of   democratic  equality    in    defending    the    nation, 
ality  conceals  the  greatest  danger  to  public  opinion, 
lallv   when  it  is  conducted  by  the  methods  of  w 
the   Prussians  are  masters      The  whole  population  is  then 
saturated  with  that  harsh  spirit  which  we  call  militarism, 
rman   writers   claim   that    militarism   is   not  more 
dent    in   their  country  than   it   is  elsewhere  and  that 
alism"  is  at  least  as  bad  as  German  miHtai 
disregarding  its  effect  upon  every-day  life      Any- 
has  lived  in  both  countries  in  time  of  peace  can  not 
to  be  imprest  by  the  contrast.     In  England  one  hardly 
>s  the  naval  equipment  <>r  its  officers;  when  not  on 
ce  the  latter  appear  without  uniform  and  with- 
out  distinctive   mark   of   rank,    like  any  other  gentleman. 
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In  Germany  one  can  not  walk  in  the  street  without  com- 
ing into  violent  contact  with  the  power  of  the  army.  It 
behaves  as  tho  it  thought  itself  a  higher  and  better  race 
than  that  of  the  civilian  world,  with  different  rights.  It 
constitutes  a  caste  for  which  all  must  show  considera- 
tion, while  it,  in  return,  troubles  itself  very  little  about 
any  one  else.  The  ideal  of  the  officer  (stiff,  peremptory) 
and  the  voice  of  the  lieutenant  pervade  all  strata  of  society. 
The  Saverne  affair  and  its  consequences  in  which  the 
Crown  Prince  figured  would  be  unthinkable  in  any  other 
land.  At  school  celebrations  the  speeches  and  lectures 
deal  exclusively  with  the  victories  of  Germans  and  the 
military  power  of  Germany.  Any  one  who  has  read  some 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  German  professors  during  the 
past  year  must  have  been  imprest  with  the  spread  of  the 
spirit  of  military  discipline  in  that  country — a  spirit  with 
which  the  heights  of  its  science  are  already  imbued. 

If  before  the  war  the  European  nations  were  continually 
increasing  their  military  budgets,  it  was  because  on  this 
point  there  was  a  sort  of  agreement  between  them,  and 
therefore  we  can  not  make  any  one  state  responsible  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  nevertheless  there  are  two 
nations  upon  which  the  responsibility  rests  most  heavily — 
Germany  and  Austria.  They  made  the  restriction  of  arma- 
ments impossible,  for  at  the  Hague  Conference  they  were  the 
only  two  powers  which  opposed  the  proposition.  If  in  1900, 
just  at  the  moment  when  England  was  involved  in  the  Boer 
war,  Germany  suddenly  enlarged  her  fleet  and  exceeded 
the  provisions  of  the  six-year  law  adopted  in  1898,  no  one 
could  consider  it  a  normal  proceeding.  The  other  states 
could  excuse  themselves  for  imitating  her,  by  arguing  that 
as  Germany  took  the  lead,  they  were  forced  to  follow 
suit. 

During  the  war  both  sides  have  claimed  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  peace  and,  generally  speaking,  this  is  true; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  did  nothing  to  obtain  powerful  guar- 
antees or  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  Not  only  did 
the  people  abandon  their  right  to  veto  war,  but  to  those 
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war  in  the  trenches  has  lasted  for  a  whole  year  proves  that 
an  advantage  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  start  does  not  influence 
the  result.  The  military  theorists  of  the  future  will  find 
this  time-honored  doctrine  invalid,  and  its  atrophy  may 
be  one  of  those  guarantees  against  relapse  for  which  the 
friends  of  peace  are  seeking. 

The  war  has  overturned  several  theories  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  different  nations,  among  them  that  of  the  degen- 
eracy of  France.  Other  points  which  were  fairly  well 
established  before,  have  been  confirmed;  such  as  the  differ- 
ence of  political  evolution  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
This  can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  the  difference  between  the  meagre  German 
White  Book2  with  which  the  Reichstag  and  the  people 
have  been  satisfied,  and  the  corresponding  full  collection 
of  documents  published  in  England.  There  is  also  the 
different  attitude  of  the  two  nations  towards  critics  of  the 
government.  In  England,  Bernard  Shaw  can  freely  pub- 
lish his  Common  sense  about  the  war,  and  can  launch  against 
the  policies  of  Asquith  and  of  Grey  the  keen  shafts  of  his 
exaggerated  and  tactless  criticism.  In  Germany  there  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  this,  but  when  a  German, 
actuated  by  the  German  spirit  of  analysis,  publishes  a  series  of 
weighty  accusations  supported  by  documentary  evidence 
{J 'accuse,  von  einem  Deutschen,  Lausanne,  1915)  placing 
the  reponsibility  for  the  war  upon  his  own  government, 
he  can  not  have  it  printed  in  Germany,  but  is  forced  to 
go  to  Switzerland,  and  even  to  French-speaking  Switzer- 
land. This  splendidly  written  book  proves  that  there 
are  still  some  Germans  who  can  reconcile  patriotism  with 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  indignation  at  the 
sufferings  of  Belgium.  I  have  been  surprized  to  find, 
however,  that  the  German  writers,  who,  as  soon  as  the  war 
began,  announced  what  result  could  be  expected  from  it, 
have   not    once   mentioned    the    duty    of    considering   the 

2  There  has  been  widespread  mention  of  the  bad  impression  created  by 
the  omission,  both  from  the  German  White  Book  and  from  the  Austrian  Red 
Book,  of  all  despatches  exchanged  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  during  July. 
A  clear  conscience  does  not  fear  publicity. 
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i  such  terms  that  there  will  he  no  ad- 

rv  powerful  enough  to  (»p]x»-e  Germany  in  the  i 

n    oi    her    military    and    commercial    ambitions,      This 
•    of   view    is  illustrated   in   a  (It  !<1   cynical   man 

in   Winterstetten's  little  hook   Xordkap-liagdad,  which 
Mention    of    Danes    because    he    advocates 
restoration  of  northern   Slesvig  to  Denmark,3     a 
which  many  English  and  French  writers  ha  I  dur- 

ur,  but  for  a  very  different  namely 

ition  of  the  principle  of  nationalit 
\\ Y  1  tones  are  somewhat  inclined  to  admire  the  Germans 
for  their  unity  of  spirit,  for  their  discipline  and  their  organ- 
ic as  well  as  for  their  ability  to  endure  the  sufferings 
of  war  without  a  murmur;  and  we  often  forget  that  these 
qualities  are  to  be  found  equally  among  the  other  bell 
entv      [f  we  are  imprest  bv  the  sight  of  two  states  resist- 

■!  we    ire  animated  by  a  noble  feel- 

:  sympathy  for  any  one  who  is  fighting  against  a  foe 

Stronger   than   himself,    we   should   consider   another   aspect 

of  the  matter,   and  should   remember  that   the  reason  the 

resisting  so  strongly   is  because  they   were 

red.  because  thev  had  the  greatest  number  of  soldiers 

fully    equipt,    and    the   largest   quantity    of   ammunil 

lion  of  which  they  are  so  proud  has  reached  a 

1.   but    its  moral   value  still  depends  upon   the  ob- 

for    which    it    was   created.     If    for    many    years    the 

f  this  organization  was  the  use  of  the  most  effec- 

Idlling  the  largest  possible  number  of  its 

t  ceases  to  be  an  organization  to  which  htu 

[<  expects  Denmark   (and  also  Norway  and  Sweden)  to  side  with 
Germany  in  return  f<»r  this  favor,  and  to  regard  Germany  as  the  guarantor  of 
nee  and  independence. 
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ity  should  attach  increasing  importance  in  the  future.  If 
the  task  of  safeguarding  peace  could  be  organized  as  ef- 
ficiently as  the  Germans  have  organized  their  preparations 
for  war,  mankind  might  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  a  regenerated 
and  civilized  Europe. 

In  connection  with  the  war  much  has  been  said  of  Ger- 
man Culture.  No  one  would  deny  that  the  Germans  are 
highly  civilized  and  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them 
in  science  and  in  mechanics,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us 
from  despising  a  government  which  is  so  lax  in  its  political 
morals  that  it  has  recourse  to  a  war  of  mines  and  sub- 
marines against  defenseless  non-combatants,  and  worst 
of  all  invades  and  ravages  Belgium  despite  treaties  and 
human  rights.  If  we  are  asked,  "What  can  be  hoped  from 
the  peace  that  is  to  be  signed,"  we  can  answer  briefly, 
that  in  future  the  world  must  be  defended  from  such  re- 
volting occurrences  as  those  we  have  recently  witnessed; 
that  war  must  be  made  more  difficult  by  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  people  themselves  in  international  litiga- 
tion and  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  year's  delay  in 
the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  such  as  Bryan  intro- 
duced into  a  series  of  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  whole  question  including  the 
principle  of  nationality  can  be  summarized  in  a  single 
sentence;  "Real  and  universal,  sacred  and  inviolable  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others."  Until  we  have  attained 
this  goal  we  shall  still  be  living  in  the  age  of  barbarism. 

Otto  Jespersen 

University  of  Copenhagen 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  and  his  is  the  rich  introductor 
The   Age  of   Elizabeth.     HI 

in   coming,   but    now   lure   it    is,    and    in   full 

lire      The  main  execution  of  that  first  plan  has 
of  Sir  Sidney  Lee.     Seven  years  ago  he 
for  the  writing  <>i  th  hich  the  book  con- 

Many  of  th<  ind  admirable  illustrations  are 

choice,  tho  as  regards  actual  contribution  only  one 
anim  .   on   Bearbaiting,   BuHbaiting,    and    ( 

rom  his  pen;  for  these  two  volumes  resemble 

i   those  coruscating  theatrical  performances  resc 

for  unique  occasions,  in  which  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 

for   the   moment    veil    (and   yet   at   the  same   time   flatter1 

in  the  general  constellation.     In  19 14  Sir 

obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  completing 

then  editor  has  succeeded  editor.     The 

ailed  to  Other  service.      But  Complete  achievement 

lined  at  last      an  achievement  which,  irrespec- 

of    minor    divisions,    embodies    forty-four    complete 

itises  that  have  been  contributed  by  no  U 
two   score   writers,   each   one   of   whom    is   a    B] 
and    enthusiast    in    his   own    subject.      These    two    \<>h. 

d,  are  a  vivid  and   various  pageant  of  learning  and 
research,  a  pageant  of  life  rather  than  of  literature,  to  which 
Laureate's  beautiful  <  >de  is  like  a  preluding  tl<  n 
trump  • 

iry  Supplement  of  London   Times  of  July   20, 
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Man  knoweth  but  as  in  a  dream  of  his  own  desire 
The  thing  that  is  good  for  man,  and  he  dreameth 
well.     *     *     * 

It  calls  out  of  the  passing  darkness  of  one  generation  to 
remembrance  of  the  splendor  of  another.  It  summons  the 
reader  to  the  contemplation  of  an  era  in  English  history 
unparalleled  in  boldness  of  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
yet  at  no  moment  of  its  headlong  course  more  heroic,  more 
pregnant  with  promise,  than  our  own. 

The  one  connecting  purpose  of  this  book,  explains  the 
anonymous  author  of  its  excellent  preface,  is  "to  describe 
the  habits  of  the  English  people  during  Shakespeare's  life- 
time."    ' 'After  all,  how  does  one  age  differ  from  another? 

It  is  the  little  things  that  change,  and  in  their  change 

serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  a  man  or  of  an  age. 
Everything  in  one  sense  remains  the  same;  everything  in 
another  sense  is  different."  It  is  these  almost  imper- 
ceptible yet  always  significant  changes  that  mark  not  per- 
haps the  positive  progress,  the  full  wide  flood,  but  the 
eddying  currents  of  human  life.  Our  eyery-day  customs  and 
habits,  the  bed  we  lie  on,  the  hour  we  rise,  the  clothes  we 
dress  ourselves  in,  the  food  we  eat,  the  little  social  ceremonies 
of  our  own  particular  caste  and  class  and  family,  the  work 
we  do,  the  games  we  play,  the  arts  we  dabble  in,  the  books 
we  read,  the  people  we  meet  or  hope  to  meet,  the  fleeting 
exhibition  of  their  manners,  amiability,  and  oddities,  the 
ideas  and  facts  and  events  we  discuss,  the  crimes  we  do  not 
commit,  the  penalties  we  happily  escape,  the  house  we  live 
in,  the  places  we  visit  and  the  means  of  reaching  them, 
church  and  theatre,  town  and  country — all  this  is  the  frame- 
work of  our  life  on  earth,  whatever  our  station,  powers,  or 
ambitions.  Regarding  every  aspect  of  it  we  remain  in- 
finitely curious,  till  age  gradually  dims  our  faculties  and 
interest,  and  death  removes  us  from  the  world  of  sense. 

Yet  if,  very  naturally,  we  desire  to  discover  what  in 
some  past  age  were  the  conditions  under  which  men  and 
women  like  ourselves  were  born  and  lived  and  died,  how 
difficult    is    the    acquisition    of    the    requisite    knowledge. 


i|     tin  it         I': 

paHtiea  and  powers  and  peo] 

in. m   is  too  commonplace  to 
His  multitudinous  little  m  tiviti<  i,  which  just  bo  hi  differed 
itoin  ours  .is  to  make  them  enormously  bit 

ranted      Yet  who  would  not  rathet  n 
,i  few  minutes  intimate  talk  with  the  peasant  whose 
it  to  burn  by  Alfred,  the  young  Philistine  who 

the  armor  of  GoHath,  Or  tin    aunt  of  one  of  Cleo- 

maids  than  know  by  rote  the  names  and  dates 
king   that   in   tl  tin   of  histor 

d   from  his  throne?    We  are,  every   one  of   us, 
egocentric  at   least  to  this  extent,  that  nothing  so  much 

enthrals  and  titillates  us  in  the  life  of  the  past  as  what 
would  be  already  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  if  it  were  at 
any  moment  our  lot  to  return  thru  the  centuries  and  to  share 
in  it. 

This  attempt,  then,  to  retrieve  a  remote  reality,  not  so 

much  to  re-animate  and  re-embody  the  ghost  of  another 

age  as  to  restore  its  local  habitation,  is  one  of  extraordinary 

st.     On  such  a  scale,  in  such  elaborate  detail,  by  hands 

so  many  and  so  cautious  and  practised,  it  has  never  been 

made  before,  and  it  is  an  immensely  valuable  precedent. 

Such   a  matter-of-fact   narrative   of   every   age   would   be 

d  with  interest  and  entertainment,  and  to  plunge  by 

ns  into  any  remote  existence  is  greatly  to  refresh 

what  even  for  the  most  sprightly    and    methodical    of  us 

times  the  tedious  present. 

treated  of  in  these   volumes  is  in  some 
degree  of  a  personal  interest.     From  the  personal  we  pro- 
ne social,  from  the  social  to  the  national,  and  so  to 
miversal.     The    daily    newspaper    of    ordinary    times 
would  contribute  its  infinitesimal  addition  to  each  one  of 
ipters.     Shakespeare* s  Engl  therefore  a  book, 

in  the  best  of  scums,  for  the  general  reader.     Only  an  al- 
ible  self-confidence  would  accept  it  as  measur- 
able, or  in  any  Stl  hion  comprehensible,  by  an 

most    Omnivorous,  Tinker,     tailor. 
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soldier,  sailor,  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggarman,  thief — an 
extremely  well-spread  net  would  be  necessary  to  empanel 
the  jury  justified  in  sitting  in  judgment  upon  it,  as  a  whole 
or  in  detail.  Its  essential  virtue,  indeed,  can  be  circum- 
vented only  by  an  arduous  effort  of  the  imagination.  Until 
its  multiplicity  of  threads  has  been  thus  woven  together 
the  true  fabric  it  describes  will  remain  more  or  less  pattern- 
less,  and  even  then  only  a  creative  breath  of  the  spirit  can 
stir  its  enormous  tapestry  into  the  verisimilitude  of  the  life 
it  portrays.  Without  such  an  endeavor,  as  Ascham  said 
regarding  contemporary  Latin  translations  of  Greek  texts, 
it  affords  "but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  flie  withall,  or  a  hevie 
stompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  withall."  It  must  be  read  thru; 
and  that  is  a  stern  edict,  for  there  are  nearly  twelve  hundred 
pages  of  it.  But  it  can  also  be  profitably  browsed  in 
piecemeal  and  attacked  from  a  dozen  different  angles  and 
diverse  points  of  view.  Not  all  its  essays,  of  course,  are 
equally  exhaustive,  vivifying,  and  attractive.  Not  all  its 
writers  have  enjoyed  so  honeyed  (and  so  excellently  com- 
pleted) a  task  as  that  which  befell  the  late  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rogers — Voyages  and  Exploration:  Geography:  Maps;  or 
what  may  appear  to  many  readers  so  arid  a  one  as  Mr. 
McKerrow's  Booksellers,  Printers,  and  the  Stationers' 
Trade.  Not  all  its  chapters  are  so  animated  and  beguiling 
as  Mr.  Fortescue's  on  Hunting,  so  lucid,  learned,  and  de- 
lightful as  Dr.  Henry  Bradley's  on  Shakespeare's  English, 
so  full  of  charm  as  Mr.  Barclay  Squire's  on  Music — an 
enchanting  piece  of  scholarship,  with  a  happy  "idea"  of  its 
own  that  might  well  have  been  otherwise  taken  advantage 
of — Mr.  C.  T.  Onions'  appended  illustrative  glossary  of 
musical  terms  used  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is,  too,  the  richest  of  its  contributions  that  will  leave 
many  of  its  readers  most  eagerly  asking  for  more.  How- 
ever full  they  may  be,  they  are  appetizers.  They  whet 
ignorance  and  curiosity  and  waft  the  mind  off  into  specula- 
tions of  its  own.  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid's  treatise  on  The 
Home,  for  instance,  is  crammed  with  excellent  matter. 
We  are  most  of  us  accustomed  to  think  of  the  great  Eliza- 
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>ak  laden  with  magnificent  plate  and  Venetian 
A  "solid  hower"  of  entertainment  can  be  extracted 
m  the  bachelor's  account  book  of  1589  cited  in  this  essay. 
It   is  deliriously   conciliating  in   these  hard   times  to  learn 
otatoes  in  that  bachelor's  spacious  days  were  2s.  a 
\\\\(\.  that  sugar  cost  ten  times  that  sum,  and  that  tobacco 
an  ounce.       The  fact  that  beef  was  :i  4d.  a  pound 
uld   have  looked   more   delectable  in   German.)     As 

us  a  beguiling  picture  of   the  Grand  Cham 

ssing   from    summer   to   winter   palace   riding   in   his 

pendous  coach,    with   his   stallions   and   elephants,   and 

vk    on   fist,    and    squadrons   of   horsemen    scouring   the 

untry  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  him,  so  Mr.  Mac- 

;<>id  indulges  us  with  a  vision  of  Queen  Elizabeth  removing 

one    royal    residence    to   another    accompanied    by 

hundreds   of   two  wheeled   carts   drawn   by   six    horses   and 

with   trunks      Then,   again,  Elizabeth's  state  bath- 

d  with  looking-gla  that  ninety-nine 
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no  essay  of  less  than  thirty  pages  on  such  a  miscellaneity  as 
Furniture,  Food  and  Drink,  Domestic  Customs,  Christen- 
ings, Weddings,  Funerals,  could  do  more  than  skirt  the 
subject.  We  should  like  to  hear  more,  for  example,  about 
Elizabethan  children  and  servants,  courtship  and  marriage, 
and  the  current  views  on  that  obsession  of  modern  times- 
sex.  Nothing  would  fully  suffice  a  really  lively  enquirer 
but  the  full  twenty-four  hours'  routine,  at  all  four  seasons, 
of  a  forked  radish  as  commonplace,  limited,  and  self-con- 
tained as  himself. 

Such  desires  are  hopelessly  extravagant;  and  even  the 
dullest  reader,  by  the  aid  of  this  book,  can  at  least,  as  a 
curious  supernumerary,  step  on  to  the  actual  vast  stage  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  whereon  life,  beyond  even  Shakes- 
peare's forthshowing,  was  indescribably  spectacular  and 
dramatic.  The  best  that  these  writers  can  do,  and  intend 
to  do,  for  us  is,  of  course,  objective  in  kind.  We  must 
devote  ourselves  at  leisure  to  a  subjective  realization  of 
their  work.  In  that  leisure  we  can  steadily  absorb  Mr. 
Ronald  Bayne's  essay  on  the  thorny  subject  of  Religion, 
Sir  John  Sandys'  erudition  on  the  copious  subjects  of 
Education  and  Scholarship.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  writes 
on  the  Court,  Mr.  Fortescue  on  the  Soldier,  Lord  Dillon 
on  Armour  and  Weapons.  To  Mr.  Underhill  has  fallen 
Law  (a  chapter  he  succeeds  in  making  to  blossom  like  the 
rose),  to  Mr.  Alban  Doran  Medicine,  to  Mr.  Prothero 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  to  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  Heraldry, 
and  to  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  Handwriting. 
The  engrossing  and  essentially  Elizabethan  topic  of  Folk- 
lore and  Superstitions  (including  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
and  devils)  has  been  Mr.  Littledale's  good  fortune,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  shares  with  us  his  joy  in  a  full-flavored 
and  succulent  account  of  sixteenth-seventeenth  century 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds — the  complete  "pevish,  peltinge, 
and  pickinge  practyses"  of  "the  rowsey,  ragged,  rabble- 
ment  of  rakehelles."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  great  Queen  her- 
self shines  out  of  the  printed  page  with  no  more  peerless  a 
lustre  than  does  Mr.   Whibley's  Mary  Frith,   alias  Moll 
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two  volumes  justify  their  collective  title?     In  what  sense 
are  they  "a  corrective  of  the  errors  and  fantasies  of  popular 
Shakespearian  criticism?"     Two  things  are  clearly  demon- 
strated, if  such  evidence  is  needed.     The  first  indirectly; 
since,  apart  from  Dr.  Bradley's  essay,  which  is  concerned 
with    Elizabethan    pronunciation,    orthography,    grammar, 
and  the  peculiar  usage  of  words  in  the  plays,  it  is  beyond  the 
immediate  scope  of  this  book — Shakespeare's  supreme  genius 
of  expression.     Again  and  again  that  magic,  spontaneous, 
lovely  music  breaks  in  on  the  ear  like  the  singing  of  sirens 
above   the   slow   and    gradual   wash   of   the   tide.     Every 
fragment   of   quotation   lights   up   these  pages  like   glow- 
worms in  the  dark  verdure  of  nightfall,  like  starry  metal 
in  quartz.     The  other  is  that  his  knowledge,  wide  in  range, 
of  a  peculiar  essentiality  and  precision,  and  never  flourished 
merely  for  its   own   didactic   and  precious   sake,   but  in- 
variably used  in  the  service  of  his  dramatic  and  poetic 
purpose,    was   derived  hardly   at   all   from   books,    almost 
entirely  from  his  "experience  of  every-day  life."     He  was  a 
reader  by  accident,   never  in  bondage,   quotes  Sir  James 
Sandys    from    Warton.     He    was    naturally    learned,    saic 
Dry  den.     He  was  the  contemplative  creator,  not  the  critic 
of  life;  the  poet  who  day  in,  day  out,  squandered  spirit  an( 
sense  in  desire,  love,  delight.     Borrower  he  certainly  ws 
but  with  what  an  extortionate  usury  of  interest  he  pi 
back.     Even    North's — Amyot's    Plutarch's — Romans 
"turns   into  Englishmen."     Of  the   proper   study  of  ms 
kind  as  he  lived  into  it  and  exulted  in  it,  in  all  its  vivk 
diversity,     complexity,     beauty,     and    strangeness,     evei 
opposite  line  of  this  book  proves  him  the  master,   pi 
comparison    or    computation.     But    concerning    particuk 
veins  and  strata  and  by-products  of  knowledge,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses,  tho  in  the  aggregate  overwhelm- 
ingly   in    his    favor,    is    delightfully    conflicting.     In    this 
matter  we  must,    of   course,    allow  for  the   ardor  of  the 
specialist  regarding  his  own  chosen  subject;  for  the  idolator, 
also,  who  has  unconsciously  tilted  the  scale  in  the  poet's 
favor.     Above  all  it  must  be  remembered  that,  apart  froi 


Shakespear*  !<ind  399 

and  these  perils]  thus 

ition  with  1 
in  th<  bis  vividly  independent  characters     I 

h  as  earth's  wa  out  of  I 

ts  and  minds  in  a  myriad  tones  and  accents.     He  was 
all  things  in  all  nun.  with  little  discernible  bias  and  with  no 

ie   all.'.'  made    let    the   supreme   question   of 

ion  he  :  red.     Shak<  3  "technical  use 

Mr.  Bayne,  "seems  on  the  whole  less  than 

as   "not   a    Puritan,    ;mv    more 

There  follows  this  conclusion  of 

r         His  religion  was  the  religion  of  a  man  who 

stood  outside  all  parties  of  the  day  without  despising  any 

of   th  We   may   or   may   not   admire   the   sovereign 

rest  by  those  last  five  words,  but  with  them  we 

remind  ourselves  of  the  peculiar  pathos  and  tender 

ty  that  move  in  Shakespeare's  every  reference  to  the 

of  Christianity,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 

from     Henry  IV,"  when  he  speaks  of 

Those  holy  fields 
r  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross. 

Turn  to  the   Law,   and    Elizabethan   law  was  as  grossly, 
vindicative   as   it   was  pedantic.     The   Baconian 
rhaps  enjoy  a  precarious  moment  of  rapture 
words  in  the  last  three  lines  of  Sir 
essay  will  here  sup  cold  comfort. 
peare  s     knowledge  of  law  was  neither  profound  nor  accu- 
rate." t   delieious   "but"   it  is!',    Mr.    I'nderhill   re- 
its   solemn   absurdities,    its   quibbling   pre- 
formal    futilities       tickled     Shakespeare's 
sense  of  bun  When  that  sense  of  humor  was  thus 

lo  not  smile,   we  laugh  out  loud.     Othei 
says    Mr     Underbill,    Shakespeare    accepted    that    1 
abominat  ratios    without  1.    a    conclusion    we 

can  accept  only  as  positively  as  we  can  accept  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh's — that  in  the  matter  of  politics  Shakespeare  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  and  of  all  but  a  very  few 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  As  regards  a  less  universal  sub- 
ject than  these,  Ships  and  Sailors,  Mr.  Carr  Laughton 
pillories  a  few  Shakespearean  untechnicalities  and  decides 
that  the  poet  had  very  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  Eliza- 
bethan seamen,  tho  The  Tempest  "marks  a  great  advance." 
The  first  count  of  this  indictment  is  by  no  means  fatal,  the 
second  we  must  leave  to  the  expert.  In  general  the  verdict 
is  that  Shakespeare  knew  as  much  about  the  sea  as  "we 
should  expect  him  to  know  about  it."  The  essay  on  Music 
bears  witness  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries; Mr.  Onions'  glossary,  indeed,  rings  and  echoes, 
threets  and  wails  like  a  jargoning  of  birds  in  the  thickets 
of  Eden.  As  to  Medicine,  Mr.  Doran  testifies  to  Shakes- 
peare's skilful  handling  of  mental  disease,  but  once  more 
points  out  many  errors  in  the  use  of  specific  terms.  The 
answer  to  that  occurs  in  Mr.  Knobel's  treatise  on  Astrology 
— Sir  Toby's  and  Aguecheek's — "All  is  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  two  knights."  So  the  tale  proceeds: 
on  the  one  side  is  the  joyous  conviction — exuberantly 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Fortescue  in  an  amusing  analysis  of 
passage  in  which  Ben  Jonson  goes  a  hunting  and  by  hii 
sincerest  of  all  British  compliments,  that  Ben's  untutorec 
rival  was  "among  the  best  sportsmen  of  his  century" — thi 
Shakespeare  "did  not  trouble  about  curious  or  recondil 
allusions,"  that  his  knowledge  was  not  merely  scholarl] 
or  literary,  the  ink-tainted  product  of  midnight  oil;  on  the 
other,  sheer  happy  wonderment  at  "that  faultless  inspin 
tion  born  of  observation  which  no  art  can  supply."  The 
words  are  Sir  William  Thistleton  Dyer's,  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  his  turn,  presses  them  home — Shakespeare  was  ''one 
of  the  best  modern  writers  of  the  time."  Even  in  matters 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  vocabulary,  he  "looked 
forward,  not  backward." 

This  book,  then,  as  a  whole,  with  its  searching,  micro- 
scopic scrutiny,  its  patient  and  laborious  investigations, 
is  an  unparalleled  tribute  to  that  consummate  genius  in  the 


year   of    Shakespeai  unary.     What    other   great 

•ii. m  <>!'  letters      Ullh  Cham  •  inurl 

«nse — could    for    an    in 
ompliment  as  "The  age  was  worthv 
of  the  man/'  that  neither  could  exhaust  the  other?    "Shakes- 
peari  says  Sir  Waltei  <d  of 

aid  "      This  is   not    a   pieee  Of    Klizabethan   hvperbole, 
temenf   of  fact.      The  ocean  of  human  in- 
our  own  illimitable  time,  as  easily  and  buoyantly 
At  hint  ie  cradled  the  Golden  Hind,  bears  on  its  broad 
bosom  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
te  decorative  map  of  London  in  1593,  with 
Mr    Whately  adorns  his  Life  of  the  Town,  bowered 
in  with  countr)   green  elustering  close  to  its  rippled,  ship- 
s  ftuviuSy  with  its  one  many-storeyed  bridge — 
"packed  with  humanity,  rich  in  adventure,  crime 
the  capital  of  an  England  even  then  "merry 
only  in  cherished  memory"— is,  when  compared  with  our 
rawling,  besooted  Babylon  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
ntative  of  the  vast  difference  between  the 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Empire  of  King  George.     So, 
also,    the    wooden    cockleshell    Navy    (its   master-ship    the 
Ark  Royal,  of  400  manners,  gunners,  and  soldiers,  and  50 
of  ordnance)  which  stung  and  harried  Philip's  flocking 
da  out  of  the  English  seas,  is  ancestor  in  line  d 
Imiral  Jellieoe's  sombre  and  massive  brood  of  iron- 
clads  which    yesterday   drove   back    the    Kaiser's   raddled 
into  the  hard-won  safety  of  his  Canal.      Those  hun 
3  of  thousands  of  English  freemen  have  multiplied  into 
That   eager    and    impassioned    age,    magnificent 
tion,  of  ss  enterprise,  of  unwearying  travel 

ril  of  soul  and  mind  and  body,  is  hut  in  aggregate 
as  a  square  yard  to  our  acre — stupefying  area  tho 
r   may   be   for  one   poor   halting    imagination    to 
:>l<»re.     It  is  true  that  the  great  figures  of  that 
and    Raleigh,    S]  and    Ba 

*'seem  more  than  human."  it  ifl  true  that  that  is    \u\  illusion 
Tin  tive  dv.  I    finally   oMit 
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erates  the  multitude,  steadily  aggrandizes  the  conspicuous, 
unforgettable  few. 

Our  present  illusion  is  of  another  kind.     We  can  not  see 
the  trees  for  the  wood.     If  deeply  interested  at  all  in  life, 
we  must  be,  in  some  kind,  specialists.     We  choose  or  are 
chosen  by  a  more  or  less  restricted  and  restrictive  province. 
Our    enormous    environment,    now    suddenly    made    more 
clearly  conceivable  by  the  Great  War,  cheats  and  baffles 
comprehension.     The  average,  private,  intelligent  man  of 
today,  if,  maybe,  he  does  not  lead  so  garish,  chequered, 
precarious  and  violent  a  personal  life  as  did  his  Elizabethan 
prototype,  if  he  does  not  spend  his  days  positively  sunning 
himself  on  death's  doorstep,  has  a  range  and  diversity  of 
speculation  far  transcending   the  scope  of  the  wayfaring 
man's  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Assuredly  ours,  any  more 
than  was  Elizabeth's  age,  is  not  a  time  of  sentimentality. 
Just  as  then  the  human  consciousness  spreads  itself  abroad 
like  a  cedar  in  Libanus  beneath  an  empyrean  suddenly 
amplified  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  Learning  and  the 
New  World,  so  not  only  both  these  are  still  ours,  but  we 
have  ourselves  but  lately  made  partial  conquest  of  the 
literatures  of  Russia  and  of  the   East,   of  immeasurabl 
tracts  of  science,  have  mastered  the  air  and  the  underwat< 
are  still  infinitely  curious,   adventurous,   and  resourcefi 
and  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  lift  to  the  skies  again  t( 
sedulously  bowed  a  head  from  the  soil  of  Victorian  rrn 
terialism.     For  that  very  reason,  because  of  this  supre 
prospect  and  its  potentialities,  any  perfect  and  complel 
balance  between  the  poetic  and  imaginative  and  the  pros; 
and  scientific  aspects  of  reality  seems  today  hardly  possible 
Only  the  collective  consciousness  of  man  can  contain  tl 
knowledge,   can  estimate  the  full  actuality  of  our  time 
Centuries  hence,  the  eyes  of  the  yet  unborn  will  discern  anc 
discriminate.     These  last  three  years  will  then  appear 
the  incredible  revivification  of  a  single  spring;  romance 
will  have  veiled  the  tragic,  tho  may  Heaven  grant  that  il 
shall  not  beautify  the  vile  and  the  cruel.     Out  of  the  dusl 
of  death  will  spring  a  changeless  peace  and  splendor  oi 
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■     QUI    ii 
h  ii  l»\    tin  :  il  multitude,  i  I  by 

mil  .md  misunderstand] 
I  out  in  exalted  isolation.     The  Spirit  of  the  Agi 

t  day  win  t]  li     Bridges' 

dent  \  ision 

I  saw  the  Angel  of  Earth  from  itrifc  aloof 

-»n  high, 
•r  in  the  brightening  air 

It  was  not  trrmr  in  his  eyes  DOC  uon<: 
tin-  Intimate  exaltation 

Which  lietfa  as  Power  under  all  Being, 
leth  in  Thought  above — 
bird  wingeth  over  the  (h 
Whether  indolently  the  heavy  water  slccpcth 

.    <1  in  a  million  waves,  chafing  or  lightly  laughing. 

then,    in    the   centuries   to   come,   perhaps   in    the 
of  grace  2216,  the  remote  literary  heirs  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  great  and  generous  book  set  thems< 

-    achievement — in  some  two  score  volumes — of  what 
shall  be  a  worthy  parallel  to  it,  they  will  have  a  bewilder- 
broad,  diversified,  and  copious  field  for  their  activities 
and  research;  but — where  will  they  find  another  William 
Shakespeare? 
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DISCUSSIONS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  all  those,  at  least,  who 
are  at  the  focus  point  of  the  industrial  situation,  are  ac- 
tively awake  to  the  pressing  need  of  vocational  education. 
The  subject  is  receiving  more  conscientious  consideration 
than  the  Great  War  itself,  the  quantity  of  after-the-war- 
talk  proves  it,  and  the  vast  number  and  largeness  of  the 
educational  movements  now  astir,  the  amount  of  thought 
devoted  to  the  future  of  the  young  man  and  woman  of  to- 
day by  executives,  economists,  conservationists  and  edu- 
cators, is  perhaps  the  brightest  of  the  few  dots  of  hope 
that  glimmer  through  the  fog  of  indecision  and  anxiety 
now  enshrouding  us.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  nation's 
hope  lies  in  the  development  of  the  human  factor ;  Germany 
has  proven  the  point  and  at  last  we  are  doing  likewise 
but  not,  thank  Heaven,  with  the  iron  rules  of  Militarism. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  unquestion- 
ably destined  to  become  one  of  the  biggest  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  world,  is  beginning  to  know  the  pinch  of  lack 
of  skilled  labor.  Feeble  attempts  to  remedy  the  lack  have 
long  been  in  process,  attempts  of  individuals  and  more  or 
less  sectarian  organizations  whose  effectiveness  has  been 
hampered  by  conflicting  interests,  ' 'small  time"  jealousies 
and  an  absence  of  a  get-together  spirit,  have  succeeded  in 
doing  little.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  grasped 
by  the  business  men  of  the  city  who,  about  a  year  ago, 
incorporated  themselves  into  a  Vocational  Guidance  As- 
sociation to  do  battle  against  the  problem. 

The  Association  was  organized  by  a  conference  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Business  Men's 
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effidenc)  and  earning  power  and  to  • 
hip. 
tide   II.  the  Association's  I 

as  folk 

men 

and  women,  in  deciding  wisely  upon  a  life  vocation;  to  se- 

fOT    them    proper    technical    and    practical    traini: 

, ration  for  the  same;  to  secure  suitable  positions,  or 

for  the  fullest  expression  of  the  raJ  abili 

in   a   finally   accepted   vocation;   and   in   furtherance  of 
this  purpose  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  all 

nizations  doing  similar  work,  and  with  all  profes-: 

business  and   trades  in  obtaining  for  the  young  men  and 

u  best  suited  by  natural  ability  or  training  for  the  posi- 

;hev  or  their  representatives  may  require  to  be  tilled 

Thi  earnest  work  along  practical  lines  for  the 

rvation    of    human    resources    and    the    development 

of    the    "human    factor"    in    industry.     Professor    Irving 

r.  the  noted  economist,  estimated  the  human  resources 

of  the  United  States  to  be  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 

bflfion  dollars.     At  present  Brooklyn's  proportion  of  this 

th-taking  sum  based  upon  population  would  be  approx- 

iy    three   billion,    seven   hundred    million    of   dollars. 

therefore,  is  not  only  of  local  interest  but  of 

national  importance. 

A    Com  ;    appointed    by    President    Wilson      dis- 

that  the  true  wealth  of  the  country  lay  not  only 

in  th.  .kill  of  the  millions  of  workers  but  in 

iy  of  school  children,   hundreds  of  thousands 

Oi  whom  trlv  from  the  elementary  schools  to  labor 

field  or  office—  truths  long  recognized  by  industrial 

These  students  have  cried  conse; 

human    resources   loudl  ional 

ition    will    reduce    the    waste,    the    most    destructive 

hich    we    are    guilt  The    Brooklyn 

Association  i  1  at  the  root;  not  only  are 

re   cooperating,  but  work   is  being  poshed  in  the 
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schools.  Mr.  E.  W.  Weaver,  the  Association's  Secretary, 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Boy's  High  School  of  Brooklyn, 
where  he  is  in  immediate  personal  touch  with  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Weaver  says: 

"The  most  effective  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Europe 
are  those  who  have  been  most  thoroly  trained  as  work- 
ers in  their  several  vocations  in  times  of  peace.  After  the 
terrible  war  is  over,"  continued  Mr.  Weaver,  "the  sur- 
viving soldiers  will  join  with  millions  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  a  new  warfare  for  the  control  of  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  world. 

"American  manufacturers  and  producers  will  then  face 
competition  more  keen  and  cutting  than  ever  before 
known.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  raising  the  level  of 
efficiency  of  American  labor  as  one  way  of  meeting  that 
competition  will  be  recognized  by  all  thinking  people,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  country  is  the  question  more  pressing 
and  important  than  it  is  in  Brooklyn. 

"The  City  of  Brooklyn,  because  of  its  location  and  natural 
advantages,  is  fast  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  center. 
The  nature  of  the  industries  will,  however,  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  quality  of  the  labor  market.  The 
higher  the  average  quality  of  the  labor  supply  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  entire  community. 

"The  Vocational  Guidance  Association  aims  to  raise 
the  average  quality  of  Brooklyn's  labor  supply  by  encour- 
aging and  promoting  thoroness  and  efficiency  among 
young  men  and  women.  As  the  work  developed  local 
committees  were  formed  in  the  various  school  districts 
and  social  centers.  The  members  of  these  committees 
are  furnished  with  detailed  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  employment  in  the  various  industries  of  Brooklyn, 
and  are  thus  able  to  advise  juveniles  and  their  parents 
regarding  them." 

An  odd  feature  of  the  work  Mr.  Weaver  has  done  to  for- 
ward the  movement  is  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  called 
"Yellow  Paper,"  which  has  been  widely  circulated  among 
the  young  people  of  Brooklyn. 
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in. hi  of   r.p>"l.l\  ii,  says  of 

:it      "Tlu     A 

that  it  will  become  in  i 

.ill  9od(  nterested  in  pro- 

juveniks,  and  by  coonlin. 

IotlS    unrelated    -roups    enlarge    their 
Opportunities  for  useful  social 

"There-  can  be  no  higher  form  of  ic  of 

to  the  individual   and   to  tin  than 

that  which   encourages  and  and  girls 

i  -fill,    self-supporting    citizens,     thru    the 

ment,    and    most    advantageous    employment    of 

natural   ability,    supplemented   by   such    vocational   training 

they  have  been  able  to  secure. 

fling   people   of   Brooklyn   have   all   been   invited    to 

municate  with  us  regarding  vocational  advice  and  I 

am  happy  to  say  that  a  great  many  have  applied  to  the 

inittee. 

"The  tried  and  proved  methods  of  the  After  Care  Com- 

e   of   English   cities   and   the   successful   experiments 

of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committees  of  American  cities 

are  being  followed  by  us  carefully." 

When  asked  how  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  responding 

to  the  Association's  work  Mr.   MacFarland  replied:     "It 

is  receiving  their  hearty  and  sincere  support  and  I  can  see 

mg  but  a  brilliant  future  both  for  the  human  factor 

and  for  industry.     One  of  our  strongest  argunn  such 

i  eded,  are  a  few  facts  telling  what  has  been  done  for 

of   New   York   City's   young   people   by   vocational 

'The  records  of  839  graduates  of  a  New  York  trade  school 

it  the  young  men,  averaging  seventeen  and     half 

years  of  age,  had  their  earning  capacity  increased  23  per 

<*nt  as  the  first   immediate  consequence  of    a  five 

and  a  half  months    trade  school  course.     Working  at   the 

Open   to  them   before  entering  the  school 

little  hope  of  advancement,   these  young  men  were 
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able  to  earn  an  average  of  only  $6 .  oo  a  week.  Upon  grad- 
uation from  an  elementary  course  the  young  men  were 
able  to  earn  an  average  of  $7.38  a  week. 

"Included  in  the  group  were  158  machinists  whose  earn- 
ing capacity  was  raised  from  $6.66  to  $8.96  a  week.  A 
group  of  66  carpenters  increased  their  wages  from  an  aver- 
age of  $6.14  to  $9.01  a  week,  an  increase  of  $2.87,  or  ap- 
proximately $150  per  year. 

"These  increases  in  wages  are  the  first  effects  of  the  brief 
school  training  in  the  elements  of  a  trade,  and  do  not  at 
all  take  into  account  the  essentially,  much  more  important 
benefit  derived  from  this  training,  namely,  emergence  from 
the  crowded  ranks  of  casual  unskilled  labor,  into  the  ranks 
of  skilled  labor,  in  which  economic  advancement  according 
to  individual  capacity  becomes  possible." 

Gayne  I.  K.  Norton 

New  York  City 
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Educational  Hygiene     By    Lot  irles  Scrib 

lit  health  field  increases  at  a  surpri 

ial  or  school  h\  institutes  one  of  the 

nit  divisions  of  the  health  field.     This  volume, 

of  a  serious  textbook,  assembled,  and  edited 

provides  a  very  comprehensive  and  up-to- 

pedia  of  facts  and  opinions  relating  to  a  wide 

range  of  subjects  in  the  health  phases  of  education.     The 

idence  of  great  industry  and  extensive  organiza- 

by  the  editor. 

The   contributors,   representing  fields  of  education   and 

ell  as  the  common  ground  where  these  related 

subjects  overlap,  bring  to  this  compendium  an  almost  be- 

ring  variety  of  impressions  and  views. 

riminating  reader  possessing  a  reasonable  amount 
miliarity  with  this  important  field  of  educational  work 
find  much  useful  material  in  this  volume,  ready  to  his 
hand  and  adaptable  to  particular  needs. 

It  i  ,  probably,  that  a  considerable  number  of 

writing  on  topics  often   interlocking  in   their 

should    show    not    infrequent]] 

opinions,  likely  to  be  puzzling  to  many  readers.      I  divergence 

□  at  tin  olves  not  only  lack  of  any  unity  or 

idence  of  views,  but  also  disturbing  approach  to 

m. 

s  to  be  duplication  of  material 
which  might   have  been  avoided  with  benefit     ( 
and  of  the  text  would  have  been  distinctly 

loted  if  tie  of  the  author  had  been  annon 

at  tl  each  chapti 

309 
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The  book  is  generously  supplied  with  illustrations.  Some 
of  these  are  profitably  good.  Many,  however,  seem  better 
adapted  to  popular  entertainment  than  to  professional 
instruction. 

This  is  not  a  field  of  exact  science  or  of  close  correspond- 
ence in  opinions  or  practise.  Out  of  a  miscellaneous 
mixture  of  trials  and  experiments  will  gradually  crystallize 
a  program  of  effective  conduct  in  the  health  program  of  our 
most  important  social  agency — the  school.  The  editor  of 
the  volume  under  discussion  has  made  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  this  special  field. 

Thomas  D.  Wood 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


History  and  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Representatives — By  De  Alva 
S.  Alexander.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  p.  430. 
$2.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  member  of  each  Congress 
from  the  fifty-fifth  to  the  sixty-first  inclusive.  He  writes 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  warm  enthusiasm  and 
accurate  knowledge.  The  result  is  a  book  which  might 
well  be  read  by  intelligent  students  generally  and  read  with 
unusual  care  by  teachers  and  students  of  American  politics. 
Mr.  Alexander  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  organized  and  its 
business  transacted.  He  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
House  and  writes  with  full  information  regarding  some  of  the 
most  exciting  and  illuminating  incidents  of  years  gone  by. 

He  goes  with  much  detail  into  the  question  of  counting 
a  quorum  and  describes  in  full  the  happenings  under 
Speaker  Reed  and  Speaker  Crisp  in  respect  to  this  matter. 
In  tracing  the  evolution  of  Mr.  Reed's  opinions  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Alexander  states  (p.  165)  that  it  is  not  known 
just  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  count  a  quorum.  The 
writer  of  the  present  notice  is  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  question.  On  March  4,  1889,  President  Harrison  was 
inaugurated.  It  was  a  cold,  raw  day  of  driving  rain. 
Some  of  those  who  had  gone  to  Washington  to  be  present 


lews 

at  the  inauguration  rred  the  vrara  glow 

open  fire  .it  the  (  Club  to  oo  >osed 

the  parade  move  tip  I 

i  Avenue        Mi     Reed  wasi.nciii  tin-  JTOU]  -pent 

v   an   hour  of   that    dismal   afternoon   in   describing   his 

I    at    tin  i   which   tin-  business  of  the 

i  es  had  been   tied  up  thru   dil 

and    procedure    during    th(  had    just 

i       He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
on  t!  of  counting  a  visible  quorum,  and   that  he 

1  this  to  be  not  only  right  but  an  absolutely 
step  if  the  House  of  Representat:  ,s  to  per- 

form its  constitutional  duty  to  the  people.     He  added  that, 
!   Speaker  as  he  hoped  to  be,  he  would  certainly 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  this  end.     How  and  when  he 
took  those  steps  are  matters  of  public  knowledge.     It 

the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to  be  present 

in  the  gallery  of  the  House  when  those  steps  were  taken  and 

to    follow    with    sympathetic    interest    the    emancipation 

of   the   House  of  Representatives  from  the  bondage  into 

h  its  previous  practise  had  brought  it. 

Mr    Alexander  does  scant  justice  to  Speaker  Blaine  and 

to  dwell  as  strongly  as  he  might  well  do,  on  the  parlia- 

aeeomplishments  of  Speaker  Carli 

N.  M.  B. 

American  Diplomacy.— By  Carl  Russeu.   fan.     New   York     Henry  Holt 
and  Company,     p.  541.     $2 

author  in  his  preface  states  that  this  book  fa  intended 

as  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  the  brief  review  of  the 

auric  an   diplomacy.      It   is   for   the   most   part 

based  upon  independent   study   of   the  SOU  kd  is  not 

nted  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge,  but  as  a 

m  of  ascertained  conclusion 

ithor  treats  his  subject  under  thin 

ind  Problems  of  American  Dip! 
olutionary  Boundaries;  Chapter  \  II. 
VIII,   Old   Problems   in    Men    II 
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Chapter  XII,  The  Louisiana  Purchase;  Chapter  XVI,  Com- 
merce and  Boundaries;  Chapter  XXIII,  The  Civil  War 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  Chapter  XXIV,  The  Aftermath 
of  the  Civil  War;  Chapter  XXVII,  Blaine,  Olney  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  Chapter  XXVIII,  Growth  of  American 
Influence  in  the  Pacific;  Chapter  XXX,  Imperialism  and 
Great  Britain;  Chapter  XXXIII,  Routine  and  Arbitration; 
Chapter  XXXV,  The  Present  War;  Chapter  XXXVI, 
Success  and  Its  Causes. 

Illustrating  the  text  there  are  fourteen  valuable  maps, 
six  of  them  in  color.  Phrased  in  excellent  English,  ad- 
mirably planned,  the  author  has  constructed  the  best  text- 
book on  the  subject  that  I  know.  He  points  out  clearly 
that  the  golden  era  of  our  diplomacy  was  from  1789  to 
1830.  During  this  epoch  our  presidents,  with  the  exception 
of  Washington,  had  all  held  diplomatic  posts  abroad.  In 
addition,  what  the  author  calls  the  "juristic  sense"  of  the 
people  had  been  developed;  and,  of  necessity,  thru  the  early 
colonial  relations  to  the  mother  country,  the  people  gave 
close  attention  to  the  acts  of  the  colonial  agents  which 
nearly  all  the  colonies  maintained  in  England.  From  Jack- 
son's administration  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  with  a 
few  isolated  exceptions,  the  history  of  our  diplomacy  is  a 
history  of  weakness  and  indecision.  In  the  previous 
period,  as  the  author  points  out,  diplomacy  shaped  to  a 
great  extent  politics  of  the  time.  In  the  second  period,  from 
1830  to  1865,  politics  shaped  diplomacy.  As  Professor 
Fish  makes  clear,  the  period  of  greatest  humiliation  in  our 
diplomatic  representation  came  in  the  period  from  1865 
to  1898.  There  were,  of  course,  isolated  exceptions,  but 
these  exceptions  only  tend  to  emphasize  the  misconceptions 
relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  that  had  crept  into  our 
national  life. 

The  treatment  of  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  to  1898  lacks  the  virility  and  power  of  preceding  and 
subsequent  periods.  A  reason  for  this  is  aptly  exprest  by 
the  title  affixt  by  the  author  to  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  era  from  1861  to  1877,  viz.,  Routine.     Chapters  XXX 


Rtvmtfi 

and   XXXI   under  the  sub  heads,  im- 

uid  Th< 

lations  into  which  the  Ui 
lusion  of  th< 
X  X  IV. 
the    su 

nditiona  and  our 
uid  with  them. 
In  XXV,  The  War.  the  ant!  pug  ins 

m  down  to  1916.  pr<  n  illuminating  tl 

!  from  the  conflicts  engendered  by  the 
.iid  the  burden  d  upon   the   United 

nd  other  neutral  nati  The  author's  vcrdi. 

Liplomacy  is  that  it  has.  "on  the  whok  '   the 

and    purposes  tionally    m  H« 

ntion  to  the  fact  that  no  other  nation  I 
0  continually  by  the  problems  of  neutra 
for  none  has  it  assumed   such  protean  shap< 

ible  to  sec  how  we  could,  without    foreknowl- 
improved  our  handling  of  it  in  any  large  way." 
er    nation    has    the    problem    of   prote< 
id  been  so  difficult;  and  yet  for  a  long  tin 
i  passport  has  been  nowhere  inferior  to  any  1 
if  nationals 
publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the  w  ved- 

11.     The  volume  contains  a  ;  king 

iluable  index      Altogether  pro- 
ongratulated  for  the  high  qualities  (fifl 
d  in  his  treatmi  lifficult  subjt 

I    A.    PlTZPATRB 

t  book  relating  to  the  outcome  of  the  war 

ment,  edited 

n       It  is  tl  number  of 

ically    inclined.       (London: 
George-  Allen  &  I'nwin      1015.     216  p.) 

ndid  tribute  to  the  late   M    J .mres  has  been  | 
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pared  by  the  M.  Rapport,  with  an  introduction  by  Anatole 
France.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  penetrating  study  of  the 
great  French  statesman  as  a  man,  as  a  political  thinker, 
and  as  an  exponent  of  the  politics  of  socialism.  (Paris: 
L'emancipatrice.     432  p.     5  fr.) 

It  is  a  somewhat  terrifying  thought  that  the  art  of  pub- 
lic speaking  can  be  taught.  Since  it  is  already  so  widely 
followed  without  pedagogic  assistance  one  can  only  wonder 
what  will  happen  when  budding  orators  begin  to  study  The 
art  of  public  speaking  by  Messrs.  Esenwein  and  Carnagey. 
(Springfield:  Home  Correspondence  School.  1915.  511  p. 
$1.62.) 

A  much  better  book  on  this  same  subject  is  Public  speak- 
ing, by  Professor  Winans,  of  Cornell  University.  The 
book  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Hamilton  College, 
which  is  perhaps  more  fully  identified  with  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking  than  any  other  American  college.  (Ithaca, 
New     York:     The     Sewell     Publishing     Company.     19 15. 

476  p.) 

Mr.   Clayton  S.   Cooper,  in  his  book  entitled  American 
ideals,  has  undertaken  to  set  out  in  reasonable  space  what 
are  the   ruling  policies   and  principles   of    American  life 
The   result   is  a  very  successful  and  helpful  book.     (Nei 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.     1915.     373  p.) 

A  really  important  and  significant  scientific  book  is  77 
mechanism  of  Mendelian  heredity,  by  Professor  T.  H.  Mor- 
gan, of  the  Columbia  University,  written  in  association  wi1 
three  of  his  younger  colleagues.  The  book  is  not  onb 
an  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  well  done  as  a  piece  of  writing  on 
scientific  subject.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1915.     262   p.     $4.00.) 

For  many  years  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston,  has  beei 
an  eager  student  and  advocate  of  The  Function  of  play  h 
education.    Under   this   title  he  has  set  out  a  careful  an( 
complete   exposition    of   his    thinking    on  this  exceedingly 
important  and  practical  subject.     (New  York:    The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     500  p.) 


title,  Willi  mo 

nine  service  bo  1<>\ en  alike  of  phi] 
oeophy  and  letters*      Chicago:   The   Open  Court    I 

118  p.     $1.00.) 
w  additions  to  the  English  Hi  Books 

ding  with    The   growth   of  Parliament  and  the 
war  with  Scotland  (12 16-1307)  and  War  and  misrule  (1307- 
\s  has  frequently  I  in  the 

he  best  of  their  kind  and  really  in« 
rious  knowledge  of   English   constitutional  and 
political  history      (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914*     120 p.; 

ill  printed  and  carefully  made  :  in  grammar 

prepared  by  Messrs.    P.  S.   Allen  and   Paul   H. 

Phill  the  University  of  Chicago.     (Boston:  Ginn  & 

1 916.     436  p.     $1 .00.) 

from  German  to  French,  we  are  glad  to  speak 

very  good  Elementary  French  reader  by  Miss  Anna 

Ballard,    of   Teachers   College,    Columbia    University. 

is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  so-called  Walter 

«>d.     (New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     1915. 

the  editorship  of  Professor   William  E.  Dodd,  of 

y  of  Chicago,  there  has  been  issued  a  new  his- 

of  the  United  States  in  four  volumes,   entitled   The 

history  of  the   United  States.     Professor   Becker, 

of  the  Un  sas,  has  contributed  the  volume  en- 

of  the  American  People;  Professor  Johnson, 

iK     that   entitled   Union   and    Democracy;    Professor 

Dodd  ititled  Expansion  and  Conflict,  and  Professor 

Paxson,    of    the    I'm  of     Wisconsin,    that     entitled 

lion       (Boston:  Houghton   Mitllin  Comp 

P-) 
tempt    to   promote   an   understanding  of 
■vn  as  the  Anglo-German  problem  is  made 

Sehmitt.  1  rn  Reserve  Univet 

in    hi  1740-IQIJ.     The    author 
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points  out  that  his  book  is  not  a  product  of  the  great  war, 
but  that  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  he  became  interested 
in  the  problem  in  a  very  concrete  fashion  some  years  ago. 
His  treatment  is  judicious  and  his  book  deserves  careful 
reading.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  191 6. 
523  p.     $2.00.) 

Two  useful  books  for  students  of  general  history  in  high 
grade  secondary  schools  are  those  entitled  Early  European^ 
civilization  and  Medieval  civilization,  respectively.  The 
author  is  Roscoe  L.  Ashley  of  the  Pasadena,  California, 
high  school.  Both  books  are  elaborately  illustrated.  (New; 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  708  p.;  702  p. 
$1.10.) 

For  those  who  approach  the  subject  of  sociology  with-! 
out  previous  severe  training  in  history  and  economics, 
Fundamentals  of  sociology,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  will; 
be  found  useful.  Special  application  is  made  of  sociological! 
doctrine  to  community  life  and  to  education.  (Boston 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1916.     292  p.     $1.25.) 

A  very  unusual  book,  which  contains  much  of  interesl 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  physician,  is  Harvey'i 
views  on  the  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the  1 
Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  so  long  professor  of  physiology 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Curtis  was  a  rare  scholar 
this  book  is  a  real  contribution  not  only  to  the  history  o: 
medicine,  but  to  the  history  of  scientific  thought  itself 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  19 15.  194  p 
$1.50.) 

Vesper  talks  to  girls  is  the  record  of  thoughtful  and  wis* 
counsel  offered  many  years  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  tin 
students  of  Bradford  Academy  by  Laura  A.  Knott.  (Bos 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     188  p.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  C.  D.  Burns,  in  his  Morality  of  nations,  examines 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  theory,  some  of  the  prob 
lems  which  have  been  forced  upon  the  world's  attentioi 
by  the  European  war.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
1916.     251  p.) 


NOTES  AND  NBWS 

(  )n   A  5th   the;  rth,   at 

John  Lancaster  '    . 

nig  home  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  John  uu 
Spalding,  an  ornament  to  the  historic  church 

that  he  loved  an  I  so  well  and  a  good  citizen  of  the 

For  ten  years  he  had  been  incapacitated 
thru   illness,    and    to   all    intents   and    purposes   In 

I    in    1906.      Bishop   Spalding   was   in   the   d: 

nt  from  John  of  Gaunt,   "time-honored  Lan  - 
rid   the  blood  of  the   Plantagenets  flowed   in   his 
stors    of    his    came    to    Maryland    with    I 
(1  some  of  them  past  later  to  Kentucky  where 
;  himself  was  born.     His  education  was  of 
is  carefully  ordered  by  his  uncle,  the  eminent 
Spalding  of  Baltimore. 
While   Bishop  Spalding  was  a  great  ecclesiastic  and  a 
t   administrator,  he  was  also  a  poet,  an  essa 
and  an  educator.     Some  of  his   public   addresses 
tion  take-  the  highest  rank  for  power,  for  insight 
e.      Hi^  sermon  preached  at  the  church 
of  th(  in  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday,  1904.  was  heard  all 

In   Peoria   and   in    Illinois,    Bishop    Spalding  was  greatly 
;ine  first  citizen.      No  appeal  to  his  public 
1  to  enlist  his  generous  support  and 
•d  by  designation  of  President   Rooei 

a  great  strike  of 
coal-min  he  brought  to  his  task  wide  knowkdj 

in  nature  and  warm  sympathy  with  all 
na  of  nun      No  one  needed  to  preach   Americanism 

influen<  lied.     He  was  a 

acrican   who  km  w   his  country 
ed  it  dearly       ;  it  in  pace. 
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English  in  foreign  The  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Kahn 
colleges  and  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 

ican Teachers  by  Benjamin  Sledd,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Wake  Forest  College,  issued  as  Number  i, 
Volume  4,  of  the  series,  is  a  piece  of  literature  too  good  to 
be  dismissed  in  a  short  notice  of  its  contents. 

The  author,  who  was  one  of  the  two  appointees  for  1914- 
15,  started  out  with  the  intention,  as  he  states  it,  of  looking 
into  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  countries  to  be  visited.  His  projected  itinerary, 
however,  was  cut  short  by  the  European  war,  and  in  the 
end  he  had  only  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Wales, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece,  instead  of  making 
the  world  tour  contemplated  by  the  Foundation.  Even 
this  restricted  field  was  covered  with  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  war.  In  Italy,  the  author  was  repeatedly  arrested 
and  detained,  and  when  he  finally  succeeded  in  escaping 
into  Switzerland,  he  found  that  nation  in  a  ferment  and  the 
time  as  unfavorable  as  possible  for  the  study  of  education. 
In  Greece,  he  had  spent  three  mornings  and  two  afternoons, 
as  he  chronicles  it,  in  actual  visits  to  the  University  of 
Athens,  the  Public  Library,  and  various  schools.  All 
this,  however,  has  furnished  most  interesting  reading,  if 
it  failed  in  part  of  its  intended  purpose,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  left  it  undone. 

The  real  educational  results  of  consequence  were  ob- 
tained in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  altho  in  the  latter 
country  conditions  were  again  restricted  and  unfavorable 
for  more  than  a  cursory  view.  At  the  College  de  France, 
the  work  was  found  to  be  greatly  disorganized.  At  the 
Sorbonne,  many  of  the  faculty  and  most  of  the  students 
were  away  at  the  war,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  in 
attendance  upon  classes  were  women.  At  the  two  lycfas 
visited  in  Paris,  the  classes  were  large,  and  the  work  was 
well  organized  and  is  highly  commended. 

The  most  important  observations  of  the  conditions  of 
education  concern  Great  Britain,  altho  here,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  they  are  partial  and  unusual. 


In  Ireland,  he  found  in  the  t< 

real  unr  work  as  done  in  the  unJ 

in  the  ( lerman  uni  old  seem 

land,  he  sa-  I   at   both   I 

rid  (Wasgow  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
but    do<  tlioroly   d<  ated. 

I  the  ar- 
"i-  the  chance  student  than  for  Of 

■  rk. 

abridge  and  ( teford  Uni 
twoweeks,  but  confesses  that  when  he  left  hefeh 

ibout  them  and  their  work   tlian  when  he  I 

tier,  he  says,  the  ways  of  these  institutions  are 

finding    out,    and    only    long    residence     can    give 

adequate  knowledge.     Nevertheless,  he  does  discover  that 

oth   universities,    while   social    life   apparently   comes 

tudy,      one   is   astounded   at   the   amount   of 

that  the  open-minded  student  absorbs,  rather  than 

acquires.     There  is  endless  discussion  at  board  and  fireside; 

are  innumerable  clubs  and  conferences  at  which  all 

sorts  of  questions  are  debated;  in  short,  there  is  the  warmth, 

low,  which  conies  only  from  active  contact  of  mind  and 

mind." 

In  Wales,  alone,  he  found  educational  conditions  similar 

to  those  of  America,  that  is,  in  their  opportunities  for  all 

s  of  the  community.     "Almost  no  provision  is  made 

in  I  England  for  free  education  beyond  the  elementary  schools. 

the  grammar  schools  are  more  or  less  ex  and 

at   thi  it    time,    however,  of  the  wide  spread  influence 

>od  aire;  rted  by  the  Board,  or  of  the  even  wider 

that  with  the  careful  management  that  has  thus 

far  d  I  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  it  n  timM 

in  the  future. 

The  subject  of  Bulletin  No.   42,    191 

^"tXrwiSl         the  United  Statl  IS  the 

the  class  Advancement  of  the  Teacher  with  the  Class, 

by  Janus  Mahoney,  of  the  El  I  >epart- 

of   the   South    Boston    High   School.     The   question 
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under  discussion,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  is  whether  teachers  in  city 
graded  schools  shall  be  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  with 
their  pupils  thru  a  series  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  years, 
so  that  they  may  come  to  know  the  children  they  teach 
and  be  able  to  build  the  work  of  the  latter  years  on  that  of 
the  earlier  years;  or  shall  teachers  be  required  to  remain 
year  after  year  in  the  same  grade,  while  the  children, 
promoted  from  grade  to  grade,  are  taught  by  a  different 
teacher  each  year. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  19 13  in 
a  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  he  calls  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  city  school  administration, 
the  opinion  is  advanced  that  teachers  and  pupils  should 
remain  together  longer,  especially  in  the  first  years  of  school 
life.  The  present  Bulletin  takes  up  in  detail  the  conditions 
and  possibilities  of  the  plan  as  determined  by  direct  evi- 
dence. To  get  together  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  all  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  United  States 
in  cities  and  towns  of  over  4,000  population,  and  to  a  number 
of  teachers,  suggested  by  superintendents,  who  had  had 
experience  in  the  process.  Replies  were  ultimately  received 
from  813  superintendents  in  46  states,  and  from  97  teachers 
in  43  schools,  which  are  tabulated  and  summarized.  The 
report  also  contains  a  considerable  body  of  information 
with  regard  to  foreign  school  procedure. 

The  author  of  the  report  sees  in  the  American  graded 
school  system  tendencies  that  have  led  to  a  mechanical 
and  unprogressive  assignment  of  teachers.  A  teacher, 
once  assigned  to  a  grade,  whether  originally  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency  or  not,  remains  commonly  fixt  in  that 
grade,  on  the  ground  that  she  knows  the  work  better  than 
any  other  work  and  can  consequently  do  it  better.  The 
essential  fact,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  to  determine 
how  narrow  or  wide  such  specialization  ought  to  be;  and 
neither  custom  nor  convenience  should  be  allowed  to  dic- 
tate the  final  answer. 
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Pull)    half  of  the  superintendents   who  replied   to  the 
tionnaire    condemn    the    ad  ikho 

admit    tli.it    t  li«\    |  d   DO  ex- 

with  it      in  a  gen  the  repli 

more    and    wider    !: 

d  adequate  stipends,  in  order  to  secun 

of  the  1 

ad  do  not  mak<  le.     Tin 

how  that   the  advancement  plan  has  been  much 

tensively  applied  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the 

France,  however,  is  a  notabl  \u>n. 

In  the  French  elementary  schools,  the  cotnmunales, 

the  t<  dways  assigned  to  one  class,  and  in  schools 

isses  the  pupils  come  under  six  different   teachers. 

The  objections  to  the  plan  that  are  frequentl] 

that  the  teacher  may  be  inefficient,  and   that  no  gTOUp 
a  should  be  condemned  to  the  care  and  instruction 
inefficient  teacher  thru  a  series  of  years;  and  that  the 
lull  influence  of  the  personality  of  any  one  teacher  has 

1  by  the  end  of  a  year,  and  children  should,  ac- 
each   year  come  into  contact  with  a  new   per- 
The    principal    advantages   of    the    plan    of    ad- 
inent  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  report  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  more  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
•  r.pil  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  would  accrue  from 
and,   on   the  other,    the   enlivening   ei 
:   in  the  performance  of  new  and  moil 
d   duties      The  advocates  of  the  plan,   he   si 
conclusion,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  panacea,  but  as  a  principle 
ication   tends   toward   gi  proficiency,   and 

imination  of  the  inefficient   teach, 
nlty  in  the  way  of  its  general  use  would  disappear, 
in  interesting  presentation  of  the  mat 

lent   for   the   application   in 
of  the  procedure  which  it  supports;  and  doul 

uces  at  hand,   its  necessary 
limit 
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—    -•  -  -  Bulletin  No.  10,  19 1 6,  of  the  United  States 

Needed  changes  . 

in  secondary  Bureau  of  Education  contains  under  the  gen- 

education  eral  title  Needed  changes  in  Secondary  Edu- 

cation two  papers  originally  presented  at  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  one  by  President  Eliot  on  the  Changes 
needed  in  American  secondary  education,  and  the  other  by 
Ernest  Nelson,  director  of  secondary  education  in  Argentina, 
on  the  Secondary  school  and  the  university,  by  which  he  means 
specifically  the  college. 

President  Eliot's  contention  is  that,  altho  this  has  never 
been  the  case,  the  training  of  the  senses  should  always  be 
a  prime  object  in  human  education,  at  every  stage  from 
primary  to  professional.  A  survey  of  the  programs  of 
American  secondary  schools,  he  says,  shows  that  as  a  rule 
little  attention  is  paid  to  such  training.  The  changes 
which  ought  immediately  to  be  made  are  chiefly  the  intro- 
duction of  more  hand,  ear,  and  eye  work,  such  as  drawing, 
carpentry,  turning,  music,  sewing,  and  cooking;  and  the 
giving  of  much  more  time  to  the  sciences  of  observation — 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  physical  geography.  In 
order  to  introduce  these  changes  into  the  existing  secondary 
school  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  somewhat  the  memory 
subjects  and  the  mathematics  in  the  number  of  assigned 
periods  in  the  week;  to  utilize  afternoon  hours,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  lengthen  the  school  day;  and  to  reduce  the  long 
summer  vacation. 

The  author  of  the  second  paper  sees  in  the  secondary 
school  ''an  anachronic  institution;"  the  educational  ma- 
chinery has  varied  but  little  in  essence  from  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  both  curriculum  and  textbook  pro- 
claim that  the  important  thing  in  secondary  schools  is  not 
the  promotion  of  educational  activity  for  its  own  sake,  but 
memorization,  i.  e.,  the  supplying  of  the  student  with  the 
information  that  is  the  outcome  of  such  activity.  He  would 
free  the  secondary  school  from  "university  bondage," 
which  in  his  opinion  is  here  principally  at  fault.  "Were 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  absolutely  free  to  set 
forth  their  own  interpretation  of  culture,"   he  continues, 
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leplorable  dogmatism  throughout  the  educational  i 
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Leland  Stanford       1  nc  annual  report  of  President  Brain* 
University  Leland    Stanford    University,    for    1914 

the    twenty-fourth    academic    year    of    the 

tution,  contains  the  usual  rrsunu'  of  the  activities  of 

ether  with  the  detailed  reports  of  tl 

and    of    departmental    and    administrative    officers.      The 

nt  registration  for  the  first  time-  in  the  history  of  the 

rsity    past  the   two  thousand   mark   with   a  total   of 

2,056.     The  increase  has  wholly  to  do  with  men  stud 

in  that  the  maximum  number  of  500  women  students  pre- 

reached  its  limit  in  1902  and 
mained    constant       The    corps   of    instruction 
in  all  336,  of  whom  153  have  the  grade  of  professor, 
lord  occupies  a  position  almost  unique  in  the 
With   a  budget  expendi 
r  under  review  of  $1,170,044.68,  it 
of  $20,289.60. 
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A  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  issued  as  a  Bulletin 
ofwfewYork  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

contains  a  very  full  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions present  in  the  state  in  the  vocational  training  of  girls, 
especially  in  homemaking,  by  Anna  C.  Hedges,  state  specialist 
in  the  vocational  education  of  girls.  ' ' Educators, ' '  she  says, 
"who  are  responsible  for  their  training  must  have  at  hand 
more  accurate  information  about  the  recent  changed  con- 
ditions of  women's  work  in  the  industrial  field,  about  pres- 
ent requirements  of  women  workers,  about  the  needs  of 
the  modern  household  and  its  economic  management,  and 
about  social  problems  of  every  kind  in  their  modern  im- 
plications for  women,  and  this  information  must  be  applied 
to  the  training  of  women,  if  the  influence  of  women  in  the 
home  and  outside  it  is  to  be  worthy."  The  author's  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  as  she  states  it,  is  that  such  informa- 
tion will  be  obtained  most  effectively,  and  the  interest  of 
school  girls  will  be  most  actively  aroused,  by  school  work 
and  methods  which  relate  book  study  to  the  practical 
aspects  of  lif e .  "Muscular  control , ' '  she  writes  sententiously , 
"amplifies  mental  capacity,  and  manual  skill  increases 
mental  facility."  That  teaching  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  language,  she  asserts,  which  is  most  closely 
related  to  an  interest  which  involves  dexterity,  will  arouse 
general  interest  and  stimulate  attention  and  concentration 
of  effort.  The  homemaking  side  of  vocational  training  is 
emphasized  in  the  present  discussion,  explains  the  author, 
because  that  field  is  inevitably  the  girl's,  and  with  the  be- 
lief that  if  such  training  as  is  outlined  were  given  to  every 
girl,  in  so  far  as  she  is  mentally  able  to  profit  by  it,  the 
problem  of  wage-earning  would  be  a  vanishing  one.  The 
pamphlet  has  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  and  a 
useful  bibliography  of  homemaking  literature. 
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THE  RBAl  UNIVERSITY1 

My  hope,  toda)  ,  is  to  portray,  if  I  can,  the  characteristics 

of  the  real  university — to  set  free  the  elusive  spirit  which  is 

still  held  and  struggling  to  express  itself.     The  ex- 

Ltion    must    be    true    not   only   historically  of  Athens 

and  Alexandria,  Rome  and  Berytus,  Salerno  and  Bologna, 

ictually  of  Berlin  and  Oxford,  St.  Andrews  and  Paris, 

ard  and  Columbia. 

us   scrutinize   the   usual   shibboleths.     We    are    told 
that  the  object  of  the  university  is  to  diffuse  knowledge. 
But  the  secondary  and  the  high  schools  do  the  same.     The 
univi  not  simply  higher,  it  is  different.     The  second 

explanation,  advanced  especially  in  our  country,   where    the 
so-called  university  is  often  a  congeries  of  technical  schools 
held  loosely  together  by  an  insignificant  college  of  liberal  arts, 
it  the  university  is  designed  to  give  professional  training 
and   to   prepare   students  for  the   activity  of   work  a-day 
But    surely   proprietary  medical   schools  or  md< 
business  institutes,   multiplied   even   to   the  nth  dc 
gree,  can  not  constitute  a  university.     Something  else  must 
be  injected  into  them   before  the  metamorphosis 

The  most  common  contention,  again,  is  that  the 
tion    of    the    university    is   to   promote   science      But 
;l>   defective.     It  is  not  true  historically 

Ollld   indeed,    be  venturesome  to  assert  that  the  tnviuin 

1  An  address  at  the  opening  of  year  of  C 

Septt:: 
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or  the  quadrivium,  with  their  meticulous  distinctions  and 
hair-splitting  disputations,  represented  the  pursuit  of 
science.  Neither  scholasticism  nor  humanism,  but  the 
learned  societies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mark  the  be- 
ginnings of  science.  Secondly,  the  pursuit  of  science  is  not 
confined  to  the  university.  The  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie 
Institutes  promote  science,  but  are  obviously  not  universities. 
Furthermore,  to  accept  the  promotion  of  science  as  the  crite- 
rion of  the  university  would  be  to  exclude  the  very  profes- 
sional schools  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The  older  insti- 
tutions still  practise  this  exclusion,  but  only  in  part.  Who 
will  say  today  that  the  training  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician 
and  the  chemist — included  even  in  Berlin — is  any  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  engineer,  the  architect  or  the  teacher? 
What  is  the  distinction  today  between  the  learned  and  un- 
learned professions?  To  exclude  from  the  university  the 
training  for  the  newer  professions  is  a  confession  of  belated 
medievalism.  But  if  the  professional  school,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  inculcate  art  rather  than  science,  is  rightfully  a  part 
of  the  university,  how  can  we  assert  that  the  university  stands 
only  for  science  ?  And  lastly,  do  not  the  fine  arts  actually  find 
a  growing  lodgment  within  the  university?  Are  not  musi 
and  painting  and  poetry  and  even  sculpture  coming  to  fo 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  ?  But  surely  art  is  not  sci 
ence.  Thus  from  every  point  of  view  the  promotion  o: 
science,  deeply  as  it  may  enlist  our  enthusiasm,  does  not 
and  can  not  constitute  the  distinctive  purpose  of  the  uni- 
versity. But  if,  then,  neither  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
nor  professional  training,  nor  the  pursuit  of  science  is  the  real 
spirit  of  the  university,  what  is,  and  how  shall  we  find  it? 
Perhaps  we  can  reach  our  answer  in  a  roundabout  way. 
The  three  great  social  institutions  that  have  been  deve!oped 
by  mankind,  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  harmony  of  life, 
are  the  state,  the  church  and  the  university.  The  state 
stands  for  the  principle  of  order;  its  contribution  to  social 
harmony  consists  in  the  promotion  of  group  welfare  by  the 
associated  effort  which  we  call  political  action.  What- 
ever be  our  differences  as  to  the  exact  metaphysical  concep- 
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whether  wrt  a» 
:i  function  or  the  mon  ve  duty  of  construe- 

tnent,  no  thinker  will  deny  that  thestatest 
pulsion  or  enforced  order. 
The  contribution  0!  the  church  to  social  progress  is  the 
to  achieve  the  spiritual  unity  and  the  internal 
of  the  individual.    To  many,  indeed,  especially 
the  only  church  is  the  laboratory;  the  only 
But   in  the  ripe  judgment  of  wh 
igain  perhaps  a  growing  class  we  need  something  more 
than  to  give  us  the  glow  of  ethical  fervor.     Science 

ible  us  to  ascertain  the  truth;  we  need  something 
it  what  you  will,  to  urge  us  to  the  right.     Science 
give   us   the   criterion;    the    right    kind    of    religion 
the  motive.     Purge  it  of  its  dross,  liberate  it 
superstitions  and  excrescences,  there  still  remains 
Inch  alone  can  satisfy  the  craving  for  spiritual 
unity  and  feed  the  hungry  soul. 

In  t  to  both  of  these  stands  the  university.     Its 

contribution    to    social    progress    may   be    summarized    as 
,vor  to  promote  and  to  impart  intellectual  freedom. 
[unction  of  the  state  is  to  supplement  the  individual; 
unction  of  the  church  is  to  moralize  the  individual; 
unction  of  the  university  is  to  emancipate  the  indi- 
I      The    state   stands   for   order;    the    university   for 
hurch  seeks  for  spiritual  truth;  the  univer- 
for  intellectual  truth.     The  state  stands  for  power; 
lands  for  unity;  the  university  stands  for  inde- 
The  state  is  the  orderer;  the   church    is    the 
the  university  is  the  emancipator. 
In  use,  however,  is  this  emancipation  to  be  under- 

stood hould  say  emancipation  from  the  thralldom 

Intellectual    freedom    means    liberation    from 
ind  all  the  primitive  manifestations  of  in- 
The    university     achieves     the     victory    of 
i   man  over  nature      Second,  I  should 
put   :  over  one's  re   this    mastery  we 

oflE  the  fetters  of  prejudice,   the  bonds  of 
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convention,  and  above  all  the  shackles  of  sentiment.  Civi- 
lization means  the  control  of  the  impulses  by  the  intellect: 
without  the  fire  of  perfect  freedom  the  rough  ore  of  human 
nature  will  not  be  transmitted  into  the  pure  gold 
of  human  possibilities.  The  university,  thru  the  liberation 
of  the  intellect,  is  humanizing  mankind.  Thirdly,  the 
university  stands  for  accomplishment.  We  need  to  do  more 
than  the  mere  routinier  or  the  narrow  specialist.  The  real 
expert  must  have  a  broad  basis  and  a  wide  vision,  with  the 
creative  capacity.  The  real  expert  is  the  surgeon  who 
performs  a  new  operation,  the  architect-engineer  who  builds 
the  first  skyscraper,  the  lawyer  who  distils  from  the  books 
and  the  cases  a  new  and  illuminating  principle.  To  pro- 
duce this  type  of  men  we  need  the  inquisitive,  the  imagina- 
tive spirit,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  true  emancipation. 
Finally,  the  fourth  aspect  of  intellectual  freedom  is  the 
courage  which  it  implants  in  the  struggle  for  social  and 
political  justice.  The  spirit  of  social  unrest  is  to  some  a 
hydra-headed  monster  or  Frankenstein ;  to  others,  the  angel 
with  the  flaming  sword.  What  greater  role  for  the  university 
than  to  help  mold  public  sentiment,  to  penetrate  the  hard 
crust  of  convention  and  tradition  with  the  fertile  showers 
of  a  free  spirit,  or  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  impuls 
with  the  ripe  wisdom  of  the  emancipated  intellect. 

The  old  antinomies  and  shibboleths  are  thus  largely  fal- 
lacious. In  lieu  of  the  contrast  between  the  scientific  and 
the  professional,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  the  pure 
and  the  applied,  the  ideal  and  the  utilitarian,  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical,  we  must  put  the  new  contrast  between 
the  progressive  and  the  traditional,  the  adventurous  and 
the  routine-like,  the  creative  and  the  receptive.  The  time 
always  comes  when  we  must  cast  off  our  moorings  and  em- 
bark on  the  stormy  sea  of  the  unknown.  Without  the 
stout  craft  of  experience,  without  the  rudder  and  compass 
of  reliance  on  the  best  judgments  of  the  past,  the  adventure 
may  be  hazardous.  But  unless  we  keep  the  prow  pointed 
forward,  and  resolutely  press  on  despite  wind  and  waver 
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3?9 
r  make  the  distant  port  or  conq  promised 

•lun.  the  spirit  o!  the  real  univ<  to  promote  and 

•  t  intellectual  freedom,  ire  mu  ireful  m 

the    two    sides       The    promotion    of    in? 

irch;  the  imparl  ctual 

...in  implies  teaching.     There  ran  be  no  tin 
.it  both      Research  ma)   be  found  in  the  learned  so- 
in  the  scientific  institute;  teaching  can  b 

on    1:1    the    proprietary    school.      The    University    ifl    neither 

the  one  nor  the  other,  but  by  the  reaction  of  research  and 

upon   each   other   transforms   both   into   a   higher 

and  unique  compound,  precious  to  instructor  and  student 

ifike      For   the-   former   needs  the  enthusiastic  and  eager 

student  to  spur  him  on  and  to  replenish  his  creative  energy; 

while    the  latter  needs  the  inspiration  both  of  method  and 

oality.      The    true    university    is   the  one   wherein, 

by  this  process  of  mutual  reaction,  intellectual  freedom  is 

I    among    the    instructors    and    imparted    to    the 

student^ 

The  obstacles  and  dangers  to  this  university  spirit  may 
as  external  and  internal.     The  external  perils  are, 
today,  the  political  and  the  economic  conditions.     Passing 
Itrange  as  it  may  seem,  the  university  spirit  is  jeopardized 
v,  no  less  than  by  autocracy.     For  democracy 
down  as  well   as  up,   and  is  proverbially   intolerant 
rt         The     concentrated     and     overwhelming 
public  opinion    that    is   so   characteristic    of   the    modern 
community    is     at    once     the     chief     safeguard     of    the 
democracy  and  the  chief  menace  to  the  real  liberty  of  the 
idual.     Fanaticism    becomes    no    less    relentless    or 
it    assumes    a    political    rather    than    a 
il  garb.     In  the  autocracy  all  are  subject  to  the 
uler;  in  the  democracy  all  are  likely  to  be 
ect  t<>  the-  tyranny  of  public  opinion.     The  true  uni- 
ty must  afford  an  inviolable  refuge  from  each. 

LS    the    political    environment     soim-times    creates 
>r    repression,    so    the    economic    environment 
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occasionally  engenders  contempt  or  suspicion.  In  a  youth- 
ful community,  especially  where  the  parsimony  of  nature 
invites  unremitting  toil,  each  self-appointed  empire-builder 
is  apt  to  regard  the  university  with  scarcely  veiled  contempt. 
And  when  the  backwoods  society  has  given  way  to  the 
complexity  of  modern  industrial  life,  the  differentiation  of 
economic  classes  inevitably  leads  to  a  divergence  of  in- 
terests which  is  reflected  in  the  university  all  the  more 
strongly  as  the  university  itself  expands  its  scope  and  multi- 
plies its  activities.  Instead  of  the  thinly  veiled  contempt 
of  the  early  period  the  university  spirit  has  now  to  guard 
itself  against  the  mutual  suspicions  engendered  by  the 
economic  antagonisms  of  a  highly  developed  industrial 
society. 

The  internal  perils  I  should  characterize  as  the  college 
and  the  professional  school.  The  college  is  indeed  a  part 
of  the  university,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  threshold 
to  the  university.  It  has  played  a  distinguished  role  in 
our  development  and  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  retain  that 
role.  But  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  college  into  the  university  by  ap- 
plying to  it  university  principles.  The  university  stands 
for  intellectual  freedom,  for  self-reliance,  for  rigorous  method;, 
the  college  stands  for  general  mental  discipline  and  for  a 
liberal  outlook  on  life.  We  must  not  confound  them  as  to 
student  body,  as  to  method,  as  to  instructors.  There  is, 
indeed,  not  the  slightest  need  for  conflict.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  should  be  the  fullest  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect.  But  the  college  which  forms  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity must  be  radically  different  from  the  independent 
or  small  college.  It  can  not  remain  alone  and  apart.  It 
must  not  limit  its  horizon  to  the  purely  parochial  view. 
If  it  is  primarily  the  approach  to  the  university,  it  must 
fit  into  the  university  structure  and  not  be  permitted  to 
dominate  that  structure.  It  must  be  animated  in  its  every 
act  by  a  finer  and  larger  loyalty  to  the  whole  institution  of 
which  it  forms  a  notable  part.  The  real  university  can 
never  emerge  from   the  left-overs  of  the  college.     A  great 
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engineering  or  other  professional  school  for  the  busy  prac- 
titioner who  is  doing,  perhaps  a  little  better,  what  everyone 
else  does.  In  the  true  university,  research  is  no  less  impor- 
tant in  the  professional  schools  than  in  the  non-professional 
faculties.  When  the  law  school  becomes  also  a  real  school 
of  jurisprudence,  when  the  medical  school  is  regarded  as 
the  home  of  medical  science,  and  when  the  other  professional 
schools  concern  themselves  with  deepening  and  broadening 
the  bases  of  their  respective  disciplines,  then  for  the  first  time 
will  the  professional  student  realize  what  intellectual 
freedom  means,  then  will  the  university  no  longer  be  men- 
aced by  unregenerate  utilitarianism,  then  will  the  tradi- 
tional opposition  between  the  old  faculties  and  the  new 
disciplines  fade  away,  then  will  every  part  of  the  institution 
be  united  by  the  same  bond  and  animated  by  the  same 
spirit.     Then,   in   short,   will   emerge  the  real  university. 

If,  now,  we  turn  from  the  spirit  to  the  form  of  the  true 
university,  we  are  opening  a  huge  volume  of  which  there  is 
time  to  turn  only  a  few  pages.  The  four  characteristic 
institutions  of  the  American  university  are,  respectively, 
the  trustees,  the  president,  the  faculty  and  the  student 
body.  With  respect  to  each  of  these  there  has  recently  been 
much  discussion  and  not  a  little  criticism — symptoms  of 
the  healthy  discontent  which  is  the  first  condition  of  progress. 

The  simplest  problem  is  that  of  the  student  body.  The 
true  university  will  seek  not  for  numbers,  but  for  quality; 
it  will  give  its  students  the  fullest  freedom  of  action  and 
will  seek  to  reduce  the  red  tape  of  supervision  to  the  smallest 
possible  minimum.  It  will  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  collegian  and  the  university  student  at  a  point  not  yet 
definitely  settled  but  which  is  in  process  of  being  reached. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  delightful  essay  of  William  James 
on  the  Ph.D.  octopus,  it  will  continue  to  regard  the  doctor's 
dissertation,  however  inadequate,  as  a  precious  thing. 
For,  altho  not  all  Ph.D.'s.  can  be  great  thinkers,  yet  the 
doctor's  dissertation,  like  the  masterpiece  in  the  medieval 
guilds,  is  an  indication,  however  imperfect,  of  the  mastery 
that  has  been  achieved  in  method,   and  of   the   glimpse 
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of  students  as  well  as  of  instructors;  and  not  infrequently 
the  professors  ingloriously  subject  to  the  control  of 
their  auditors.     But  despite  this,  it  was  even  then  the  facul- 
tually  constituted  the  universit 
But  if  the  faculties   really  constitute   the   university,    we 
must  <  fnl  not  to  have  the  wrong  kind  of  faculties. 

If  the  true  university  is  the  embodiment  of  freedom,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  professors  must  be  free:  free 
ink,  tree  to  express  their  thoughts,  free  from  crushing 
administrative  duties,   free  from  unduly  long  hours,   free 
from  financial  embarrassment,  free  to  elect  their  representa- 
to  share  in  the  choice  of  their  successors  or  de- 
partmental   colleagues.     To    be    worthy    of    this    freedom, 
is  the  indispensable  correlative-.     The  freedom  to 
their  thought  daily  in  extramural  utterances 

on  hotly  controverted  questions  of  policy,  must  be  tempered 
by  tl  that  tl.  truly  represent  their  institution 

lling    the    torch    of    emancipation     cmaneipa- 
from    prejudiced    thinking    and    from    the   extreuii 

ble    Obscurantism    or   callow    radicalism,    that    thev 

•:  truly  represent  it  by  indulging  in  the  cheap 

intemperate    partisanship      Freedom    from 
■dministi  liolastic  duties  must  not  be  utilized  as 

to  enter  into  more  or  less  dubious  out 
suits,  oblivious  of  their  higher  duties  to  the 
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jealous  mistress,  science.  Freedom  from  financial  worry 
must  not  be  employed  for  vegetation  or  for  peaceful  brows- 
ing on  fields  which  ought  to  be  their  avocations.  And 
finally,  freedom  to  elect  their  successors  must  not  be  abused 
by  the  unworthy  motives  of  nepotism,  of  social  cliquism, 
of  inbreeding,  or  of  fear  of  being  overshadowed.  When 
these  obligations  are  thoroly  realized,  and  not  till  then, 
will  all  the  faculties  be  the  embodiment  of  the  real  university. 
The  president  is  the  product  of  a  peculiar  development, 
unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Unlike  the  medieval 
rector,  he  is  not  elected  by  the  students;  unlike  the  modern 
rector,  he  is  not  elected  by  the  faculties.  He  is  a  survival 
from  the  early  American  college  where  some  permanent 
head  was  needed  to  select  and  to  control  the  schoolmasters 
and  to  discipline  the  students.  His  lot,  today,  is  not  en- 
tirely enviable — for  he  has  to  mediate  between  the  trustees, 
the  faculty,  the  students,  the  graduates,  the  benefactors 
and  the  general  public,  each  not  infrequently  with  divergent 
views.  To  those,  however,  who  would  incontinently  aban- 
don the  presidential  office  as  incompatible  with  the  true 
university  the  following  observations  are  pertinent.  Even 
in  the  continental  universities  of  Europe  the  minister  of 
education,  or  his  delegate,  performs  not  a  few  of  the  functions 
of  the  American  president.  Secondly,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  rapidly  proceeding  metamorphosis  of  the  primitive 
college  into  the  great  university  does  not  require  a  policy 
and  an  organization  of  greater  permanence  than  can,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  secured  by  the  shifting  representation 
of  a  perpetually  changing  faculty.  Thirdly,  autocracy 
never  gives  way  to  democracy  by  any  such  sudden  jump. 
Just  as  in  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain  we  find  the  four 
stages  of  absolutism,  constitutional  monarchy,  aristocratic 
republic  and  the  still  inchoate  radical  democracy,  so  in 
our  university  life  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  progress  can  be 
realized  only  by  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  office 
and  the  function  of  the  university  president.  We  can  al- 
ready now  discern  the  outlines  of  the  inevitable  transition. 
The  president  will  be  a  scholar,  endowed  with  tact  and  ad- 
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We  must  indeed  not  forget  that  the  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican   universities   are    for    the    most    part    intelligent    and 
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hard-working  supporters  of  the  institution,  whose  devo- 
tion in  many  ways  lightens  the  deliberative  duties  of  the 
instructors.  But  if  the  trustees  of  what  was  formerly 
the  small  college  are  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  great  uni- 
versity, they  like  the  president,  like  the  faculties,  like  the 
students  must  learn,  as  they  are  fast  learning,  to  represent 
the  true  university  ideal.  They  must  learn  that  the  pro- 
fessors are  not  employes,  that  academic  freedom  must  be 
unrestricted,  that  academic  tenure  must  be  permanent, 
and  that  in  the  rare  cases  when  it  may  seem  necessary  to 
scrutinize  the  utterances  or  the  actions  of  an  instructor, 
not  they  but  his  colleagues,  within  and  perhaps  without  the 
particular  university,  form  the  only  proper  and  safe  medium 
of  investigation.  They  must  learn  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  introducing  into  the  university  the  methods  or 
the  spirit  of  the  outside  activities  of  which  they  are,  per- 
haps, eminent  exemplars.  They  must  remember  that  in 
education,  as  in  every  vocation,  even  the  practical  view  is 
best  represented  by  the  practitioner.  They  must  learn  to 
welcome  the  unofficial,  nay  even,  as  not  a  few  institutions 
are  now  doing,  the  official  and  formal  cooperation  of  faculty 
representatives  in  every  question  of  university  policy.  They 
must  learn  to  insist  not  alone  on  the  obligations,  but  on 
the  rights  of  the  instructors,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  them  against  the  unfounded  clamor  of  public  senti- 
ment and  of  private  interest.  In  proportion  as  they 
will  learn  these  truths,  and  will  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  trustees  not  merely  for  the  material  progress  of  the 
institution,  but  primarily  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  uni- 
versity ideal,  just  in  that  measure  will  they  make  themselves 
indispensable  and  beneficent. 

In  social  life  nothing  lasting  has  ever  been  achieved 
without  whole-hearted  cooperation.  We  all — trustees,  presi- 
dent, faculties  and  students — must  learn  to  emphasize 
our  duties  rather  than  our  rights;  only  thru  a  self-sacri- 
ficing readiness  to  perform  our  mutual  obligations  can 
we  justly  insist  upon  our  privileges.  The  chief  obliga- 
tion that  rests  upon  us  all  is  the  recognition  of,  and  de- 
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Edwin  R.  A.  Seugman 
i  mhia  Univbi 
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MILE-STONES  IN  MEDICINE1 

Nowadays  in  the  rush  and  intensiveness  of  our  busy  lives, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  or  at  least  to  neglect  everything  but 
the  task  immediately  before  us.  And  tho  without  this 
attitude  of  dissociation  and  concentration  little  would  be 
accomplished,  there  is  no  harm  occasionally  in  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  take  our  bearings  and  to  glance,  first  be- 
hind us  and  then  before,  to  see  whence  our  progress  comes 
and  whither  our  activities  are  leading  us. 

Not  long  ago  I  came  across  an  old  pamphlet  printed, 
as  was  stated,  by  desire,  in  New  York  in  the  year  1769. 
It  was  entitled  A  Medical  Discourse  or  an  Historical  In- 
quiry into  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Medicine,  by 
Peter  Middleton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  theory  of  physic  in 
King's  College.  Quaint  as  this  discourse  now  appears,  it 
■derives  its  principal  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  medical  school  in 
New  York. 

According  to  his  account,  division  of  labor  in  the  medical 
school  at  that  time  was  a  simple  matter.  The  important 
subject  of  the  theory  of  physic  included  both  physiology 
and  pathology,  while  voracious  materia  medica  tried  to 
■digest  both  botany  and  what  there  was  of  chemistry.  Re- 
ferring to  chemistry  he  says,  "It  is  a  study  no  less  pleasing 
than  advantageous  to  the  physician  and  an  amusement 
equally  curious  and  entertaining  to  the  gentleman  and 
scholar."  His  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  ancients 
were  prodigious  but  he  freely  confest  that  "all  the  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  healing  at  or  before  the  flood  may  well 
be  imagined  to  have  been  inconsiderable." 

1  An  address  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  of  the  College   of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  September  27,  1916. 
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In  comparison  with  this  organized  effort   it   is 
ictive  to  observe  what  influence  the  individual  worker 
has  had  on  the  progress  of  medicine,  an  influence  that  at 
directly  the  science  of  medicine 

iude  Bernard  has  said  that  observation  is  a  passive 
rimentation  an  active  science,  and  of  the  two 
rst  is  far   the   commoner  and   develops  earlier.      For 
the    only    productive     study     was     carried    on 
by  the  inductive  method,   the  objective  study  of  disease, 
and   during   this   period   medicine   as  a  descriptive   science 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  medicine  of  today  that 
v    does   to   pharmacology.     Now   it    1  lent    that 

tent  in  science  depends  largely  upon  the  method 
of  investigation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  is 
nothing  more  surprizing  than  the  tardy  growth  of  that  fan- 
human  mind  which  leads  men  to  subject  natural 
ena  to  scientific  experimentation. 

rtists,  philosophers  and  passive  scien- 
tists,   and    in    the   hands   of   Hippocrates   modern    clr 

lly  begins.     He  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 

temporal  v  of  Euripides,  Phidias,  Socrates,  Anaxagoras 

and  Protagoras,  when  men  were  trained    to   use  their  senses 

to  obtain   information    and    their   hand  cord    it.     As 

far  as  he  could  go  Hippo*  He  looked,  and 

listened,  smelt  and  even  tasted,  to  g 
sputum,   urine,   feces,   sweat    and   e.  carefully 

1.     But    instruments,    except    for   a   few   surgical 
•in-;  the  natnr  h  as  existed 
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in  the  form  of  astronomy  or  physics,  zoology  and  even 
anatomy,  were  useless,  since  they  lay  outside  the  province 
of  medicine  and  were  not  adapted  to  its  use,  and  conse- 
quently when  information  gained  from  observation  stopt,. 
speculation  was  uncontrolled. 

Five  hundred  years  after  Hippocrates,  Galen  in  the  second 
century,  A.D.,  went  one  step  further.  The  study  of  anatomy 
by  the  Alexandrian  school  had  linked  that  science  with 
medicine  and  increased  the  possibility  of  surgery.  Using 
this  knowledge  Galen  even  interfered  with  nature  to  gain 
information  and  experimented.  Perhaps  in  the  same 
inquisitive  manner  as  a  child  who  pulls  the  cat's  tail  to  see 
what  it  will  do,  he  cut  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and 
brought  about  aphonia.  He  also  found  that  when  the 
spinal  cord  was  severed  a  hemiplegia  resulted.  But  unlike 
Hippocrates  he  speculated  riotously,  wrote  prodigiously, 
developed  a  complete  system  of  medicine  and  left  behind 
him  volumes,  and  a  reputation  that  pervaded  medicine  for 
good  or  evil  during  sixteen  centuries. 

.  With  the  decadence  of  Rome  and  the  decline  of  her 
utilitarian  spirit  a  new  and  overwhelming  force  arose.  The 
humanistic  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  art  of  medicine  while  the  passive  science, 
accurate  observation,  past  to  Arabia  and  the  Mohammedans, 
In  their  hands  the  objective  study  of  natural  phenomena 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  science  which  when  combined  with 
the  diffusion  of  culture  and  charity  produced  a  civilization 
far  in  advance  of  Europe.  Rhazes  (860-932),  the  great 
clinician  who  used  the  method  of  Hippocrates  and  por- 
trayed smallpox  and  measles  in  a  manner  almost  modern, 
was  followed  by  Avicenna  (980-1036),  the  father  of  geology, 
while  from  the  interest  in  chemistry  there  grew  a  materia 
medica  of  enormous  bulk,  and  thru  the  studies  of  Geber  the 
alchemy  of  the  middle  ages.  Hospitals  and  dispensaries 
were  founded  in  Damascus,  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  the 
description  of  the  great  Al-Mansur  hospital  in  Cairo  scarcely 
gives  us  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  own  efforts.  It  was  a 
huge    quadrangular    structure    with    fountains    playing   in 
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But  medicine,  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  worn  threadbare  by  metaphysical  discussion 
was  bereft  of  its  science  and  sank  to  the  lowest  level.  With 
the  rise  of  the  medieval  universities  in  the  12  th,  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  there  came  a  revival  of  learning  and  an 
abortive  renaissance.  The  study  of  medicine  from  books 
proceeded  with  impetuosity,  and  in  1224,  Frederick  II 
issued  an  edict  governing  the  license  to  practise  which  sounds, 
in  the  yearly  requirements  at  least,  not  unlike  some  modern 
curriculums.  The  candidate  must  have  studied  logic  for 
three  years,  medicine  and  surgery  for  five  years  and  must 
have  practised  for  one  year  under  some  experienced  physi- 
cian. But  upon  what  was  this  highly  cultivated  candidate 
examined?  Not  his  knowledge  of  plants,  of  animals  or 
natural  phenomena  but  upon  books,  the  genuine  books  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna.  Certainly  the  formula  for 
medical  study  was  at  a  high  standard  but  the  substance 
useless  beyond  compare.  The  best  medicine  for  centuries 
was  practised  by  the  surgeons  who  still  used  their  eyes  and 
their  hands,  and  while  the  learned  physicians  suffocated 
in  disputes  and  speculations,  Mundinus  cut  into  formalism 
with  his  anatomical  knife,  and  Henri  de  Mondeville  pro- 
tested that  "God  did  not  exhaust  all  his  creative  power  in 
making  Galen." 

At  last,  however,  the  old  order  of  things  changed.  The 
discovery  of  America,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  dawn  of  free  thought,  at  first  cruelly  persecuted 
and  then  persecuting,  all  these  gradually  paved  the  way  to 
the  objective  study  of  natural  phenomena.  The  critical 
analyses  of  Bacon  and  the  Spaniard,  Luis  Vegas,  who  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  study  of  all  natural  phenomena 
should  be  based  on  personal  observation  and  experiment, 
tho  probably  having  little  effect  upon  contemporary  medi- 
cine of  the  1 6th  century,  represented  at  least  a  reversion 
in  thought  from  the  deadening  scholastic  influence  against 
which  the  fantastic  Paracelsus  raged.  In  medicine  the 
awaking  spirit  of  objective  or  inductive  study  was  ex- 
emplified, by  the  work  of  Pare,  of  Vesalius  and  the  great 
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The  spirit  of  this  century  is  everywhere  apparent,  and 

down    to   ns   no   less   in   the  work   of   Shakespeare, 

id    Rembrandt   than   in   the  study  of  natural 

igation   was  directed   towards  botany, 

istory,  geology  and  particularly  towards  astron< 

(1  physics,  and  disclosed  a  wealth  of  informa- 
nt  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  reaching  its 
lent    in    the    work    of    Newton    upon    the 
trni      In   medicine,   still  isolated   from  the  Other 
the  ^tiidy  of  the  human  body  by  means  of  dissec- 
ime  common   and  was  often  made  publicly,   ac- 
companied by  music  and  plays.     Anatomy  as  a  descriptive 
;>rogrest    with    rapidity    and    Malpighi    using    the 
scope    recently    invented    by  Loeweenhoek,  found    a 
of  new  form   and  structure.     Sydenham,  the  great 
clinician,  following  the  example  of  Hippocrates  and  Rhazes, 
studied  and  described  disease  as  he  saw  it,  and  as  a  conse- 
ce  has  left   ns  pictures  which  are  models  of  pure  ob- 
Remarkable   as   were   these   advances    fan 
medicine  and  as  valuable  their  results,  they  still  depended 
upon  a  passive  science.    The  great  achievement  for 
was  made  by  Harvey  in  the   discovery   of   the 
circulation  of  the  blood.     But  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
further  than  the  new  idea,  revolutionary 
was,   for   Harvey  by  introducing  into  medicine  the 
method  1  mentation  founded  the  science  of  physi- 
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ology.  Indeed,  when  one  asks  which  has  been  of  the 
greater  benefit  to  medicine,  the  discovery  of  the  fact  or  the 
introduction  of  this  method  of  scientific  experimentation, 
the  answer  must  be  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  effect  which  these  advances  had  upon  the  following 
century  is  at  first  sight  surprizing.  Men  started  to  collect 
information  as  they  might  collect  postage  stamps.  The 
foundation  of  systems  and  the  development  of  encyclo- 
pedists took  the  place  of  research  and  experiment.  Original 
productiveness  except  in  such  brilliantly  isolated  instances 
as  Morgagni,  Hunter  and  Jenner,  was  largely  replaced  by 
systematized  and  cooperative  work.  Thru  the  incentive  : 
of  Linnaeus  botany  became  popular  and  botanical  gardens 
were  planted  in  great  numbers.  Museums,  libraries  and 
scientific  societies  were  founded  and  finally  the  teaching 
of  medicine  was  revised  and  organized  at  Vienna,  Edin- 
burgh, thruout  Germany  and  in  this  country.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  centuries  the  hospital  was  used  for  the 
bedside  teaching  of  clinical  medicine,  and  the  practise 
of  medicine  elevated  to  a  plane  previously  unknown. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  rise  of  the  phy 
ical,  electrical  and  chemical  sciences  thru  the  work  of  su 
men  as  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley,  Lavoisier  and  Dalt 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  rapid  development  which  h 
so  profoundly  influenced  first  the  arts  and  industries  and 
thru  them  our  practical  existence  and  latterly  our  medicine. 
Before  this  relation  was  obvious,  however,  another  influence 
arose. 

The  brilliant  young  anatomist,  Bichat,  who  is  said  tc 
have  lived  in  his  dissecting  room,  and  who  died  in  his 
thirty-first  year,  looked  deeper  than  the  organs  and  made 
the  tissues  the  basis  for  anatomy,  thus  preparing  the  roac 
for  modern  biology.  As  a  science  biology  really  rests  upoi 
the  development  of  the  cell  theory  advanced  in  the  thirties 
of  the  last  century  by  Schleiden,  a  botanist,  and  Schwann 
an  anatomist  and  physiologist.  With  the  application  fr 
Virchow  of  this  theory  to  pathology  a  veritable  new  worl< 
was  opened  to  medicine,  soon  to  be  impregnated  thru  thj 
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scientific  knowledge  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  to  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Jenner  thru  a  single  experiment  established  a  principle 
in  immunity.  Once  properly  applied  thru  a  vast  organiza- 
tion, for  we  can  conceive  of  vaccination  carried  on  thruout 
the  world  as  such,  smallpox,  ubiquitous  in  the  18th  century, 
has  been  practically  eliminated.  As  another  example 
one  may  mention  typhoid  fever  concerning  which  our 
knowledge,  developed  thru  a  long  series  of  carefully  planned 
experiments,  has  reached  the  stage  that  makes  it  possible 
with  money  and  men  to  eradicate  the  disease.  Clean  water 
supply,  the  detection  and  isolation  of  carriers  and  pro- 
phylactic inoculation  are  the  three  necessities  for  carrying 
out  this  program.  Of  yellow  fever,  malaria  and  beri- 
beri the  same  is  true.  Thru  such  practical  requirements 
there  has  grown  the  vast  subject  of  hygiene,  an  applied 
science  affecting  on  a  large  scale  great  communities  of  people 
requiring  an  enormous  and  efficient  organization  of  trained 
workers  in  medicine,  engineering,  mechanics,  physics  and 
chemistry.  Along  these  lines  much  has  already  been  done. 
Panama,  once  a  pest  hole,  is  today  a  health  resort  for  winter 
tourists.  Havana,  not  long  ago  feared  on  account  of  il 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  has  been  converted  into  a  city 
clean  and  safe  as  Boston  or  New  York.  Certainly  thes 
accomplishments  are  splendid  examples  of  organized  effoi 
But  in  our  admiration  for  the  accomplished  deed  let  us  n< 
forget  Levaditi,  Ross,  Carroll,  Lazaer  and  Reed.  To  the* 
men,  endowed  with  a  vision  of  a  peculiar  type,  using  tl 
correct  experimental  method,  the  lasting  credit  is  due. 

Along  another  line  too,  that  is  in  hospitals,  organize 
effort  is  slowly  making  its  way  with  the  humanistic  spirit 
which  was  the  incentive  for  their  founding.  These  insl 
tutions  are  rapidly  being  converted  in  this  country  from 
charitable  hostels  where  patients  once  were  made  com- 1 
for  table  until  they  recovered  or  died,  into  institutions' 
where  not  only  the  therapeusis  of  today,  involving  as  itj 
does  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  surgery,  drug  therapy,  i 
sero-therapy,  dietotherapy,  electro-  and  mechano-therapy, 
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even  one  mind  could  be  developed  that  would  see  the  way 
towards  bacteriological  cure  or,  better  still,  prevention  of 
the  disease.  Here  lies  the  real  advance.  Turnout  the 
world's  history  great  institutions  and  concerted  movements 
have  come,  served  their  purpose  and  gone.  During  this 
time  the  secrets  of  nature  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
so  cunningly  hidden,  have  been  sought  for  by  all  conceivable 
methods,  least  successfully  when  too  elaborate  systematiza- 
tion  has  imposed  formalism  and  servility  upon  man  and 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  more  successfully  during  the  in- 
dividualistic periods  and  most  successfully  since  the  recent 
advent  of  experimental  science. 

Thruout  the  development  of  medicine  it  is  apparent  that 
real  progress,  lasting  progress,  has  come  only  from  individual 
effort  expended  in  scientific  investigation,  whether  this  be 
purely  inductive  as  was  the  method  of  Hippocrates  or  ex- 
perimental as  was  the  method  of  Harvey  and  Pasteur. 
The  mile-stones  of  medicine,  as  of  all  the  sciences,  are 
marked  by  men's  names,  not  by  the  actions  of  committees, 
of  senates  or  of  nations.  These  may  retard  or  help  progress 
but  they  never  initiate  it.  It  is  upon  the  individual  working 
silently  for  years,  unhampered,  free  of  thought,  usually 
unappreciated,  that  we  must  depend  for  the  idea,  the  jewel, 
upon  which  the  wheel  will  turn.  If  once  he  finds  this  stone 
and  shows  how  to  apply  it — for  in  medicine  especially, 
knowledge  must  be  serviceable  to  be  of  value — a  whole  army 
of  workers  are  called  into  action  and  then  it  is  and  only  then 
that  efficient  and  well-directed  organized  effort  contributes 
most  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

WarfieivD  T.  Longcope 

College  or  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 
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AS    A    CRITERION     IN    VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

One  of  the  most  prominent  questions  now  engaging  public 
ition   is   vocational   guidance.     In  its  ultimate 

v  this  movement  affects  society  thru  and  thru. 
Seldom  has  a  problem  arisen  that  rami  fits  so  widely.  In- 
dustry welcomes  vocational  guidance  as  an  instrument  for 
ioration  of  economic  ills;  education  is  coming  to 
regard  it  as  its  chief  function;  the  sociologist  sees  in  it  a 
solution  of  many  perplexing  social  problems;  and  the  in- 
dividual, harrassed  by  doubts  as  to  his  own  powers  and 
baffled  by  the  multiplicity  of  vocational  opportunities, 
vocational  guidance  as  a  means  of  his  economic, 
social  and  moral  salvation. 

In  the  development  of  such  a  sweeping  movement  as 

t  is  not  surprizing  that  in  the  exuberance  of  the  moment 

ors  are  made  and  some  misconceptions  take  root. 

the  most  frequent  temptation  is  to  lay  too  much 

>n  some  particular  feature.     It  may  be  the  economic 

or  it  may  be  the  psychological  phase;  the  nature  of 

iror   varies   with   different  individuals.     Perhaps  the 

point  on  which  the  greatest  misapprehension  exists  is  the 

lion  as  to  how  far  the  interests  of  an  individual  may 

teria  in  his  vocational  adjustment.     All  agree 

rest  is  of  great  importance  in  stimulating  to  action. 

Baldwin  s  it  as  a  feeling,  the  great  of  which 

ulate  the  will      Janus  points  out  the  etl 

J  implications:      'When    [a  man]  debates.  shall 

©se  that  pro!  his  choice  really  lies  between 

lily    possible    future   characters.     What 

t  by  the  conduct  of  this  moment 

what  act  he  shall  now 
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resolve  to  do  than  what  being  he  shall  now  choose  to  be- 
come." The  potency  of  interest,  then,  in  motivating  human 
conduct  forces  one  to  recognize  it  as  a  prominent  factor  in 
vocational  guidance.  As  to  the  exact  place  it  shall  occupy r 
however,  and  the  emphasis  that  shall  be  placed  upon  it 
in  proportion  to  the  other  factors  in  vocational  adjustment, 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  practise  there  is* 
great  diversity.  Some  vocational  counselors  almost  neglect 
it.  Others  raise  it  to  the  position  of  final  arbiter.  The 
aim  of  this  discussion  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  interest 
and  to  evaluate  it  as  a  criterion  in  vocational  guidance. 
The  first  question  to  arise  in  such  a  discussion  concerns- 
methods  of  investigating  interests.  This  is  a  problem  in 
psychological  technique.  Two  methods  may  be  employed 
— objective  and  subjective,  technically  known  as  the  *  'method 
of  expression"  and  the  "method  of  impression."  The  first 
involves  the  presentation  of  interesting  stimuli  before  the 
individual  and  the  measurement  of  his  reactions.  This 
method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  the  mind  is  pleas- 
antly or  unpleasantly  affected,  bodily  reactions  often  appear, 
such  as  changes  in  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion;, 
and  that  a  record  of  these  objective  signs  will  enable  one  to- 
judge  concerning  the  states  of  mind  that  accompany  them. 
The  possibility  of  applying  this  method  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  vocational  interests  has  appealed  vividly  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  method  is  being  extolled  as  the  solution  of 
the  vocational  problem.  For  instance,  an  enthusiastic 
writer  in  a  recent  magazine  proposes  the  galvanometer 
as  an  instrument  for  the  study  of  interests.  A  very  brief 
consideration  of  this  will  reveal  the  fundamental  fallacies- 
of  such  expectations  and  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulties 
involved  in  all  objective  methods  of  investigating  interests. 
The  galvanometer  is  an  instrument  which,  when  connected 
at  two  points  with  the  body,  measures  electrical  changes- 
in  the  body.  Slight  feelings  often  give  rise  to  electrical 
disturbances,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  intensity  of  these 
feelings  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  deflection  of 
the  galvanic  needle.     Now  there  is  no  question  that  such- 
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feeling.  Even  so  slight  a  stimulus  as  a  pattern  of  wall- 
paper may  be  followed  by  pronounced  change  in  pulse- 
rate,  but  it  will  produce  the  change  whether  beautiful  or 
ugly — whether  or  not  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  of 
the  individual.  The  theory  about  these  involuntary  changes 
is  that  they  occur  whenever  the  attention  is  attracted  to- 
wards an  object.  They  are,  in  short,  accompaniments  of 
any  shift  of  attention  and  do  not  denote  pleasantness  or 
unpleasantness  as  such. 

One  fatal  obstacle  to  the  objective  methods  of  investi- 
gating vocational  interests  is  that  the  stimuli  which  might 
foe  used  under  laboratory  conditions  would  have  to  be  so 
simple  as  to  have  only  the  most  ambiguous  interpretation. 
What  should  one  use,  for  example,  as  the  interest-arousing 
stimulus  for  the  occupation  of  bookkeeper?  A  ledger, 
a  pen  or  an  adding  machine?  These  objects  would  arouse 
different  reactions  yet  each  would  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
the  occupation.  Furthermore,  each  one  might  conceivably 
symbolize  several  occupations.  Therefore,  if  a  reaction 
did  occur,  one  would  not  know  what  interest  was  denoted. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  vocational  interests 
can  expect  little  furtherance  from  the  "method  of  ex- 
pression." 

Can  the  "method  of  impression"  be  of  greater  service? 
In  this  method  the  person  on  whom  the  stimuli  are  to  act, 
has  simply  to  take  note  of  the  resulting  changes  in  conscious- 
ness and  to  report  what  is  there.  This  method  is  widely 
used  in  the  practise  of  vocational  guidance.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  modeled  after  the  one 
devised  by  Parsons.  The  subject  is  asked  to  catalog  his 
interests  with  respect  to  various  fields,  such  as  books, 
games,  the  drama.  From  his  replies  the  vocational  coun- 
selor deduces  occupational  interests  or  potential  interests. 
This  is  the  method  employed  most  widely  in  the  vocational 
guidance  of  the  day,  and  it  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
see  what  are  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  One  of  the 
first  criticisms  that  a  psychologist  would  urge  is  that  little 
reliability  may  be  placed  upon  the  introspections  of  most 
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To   look   in   upon   oni  :    mind   and   report 

faithfully    is   a   difficult    und  ;ied  psy- 

l)oratory  O             Ofl  find    ' 

ability    taxed    to    the    utmost.     How  much  more    helpless, 

are  untrained  1               is  of  m<  when  I 

to    describe    their    mental    condition  In    the    vocational 

il  chamber  the  t;isk  i^  doubly  difficult  because  the 

1    is   for   hidden   motives   and    almost    unconscious  de- 

that   the  individual   Ufa 
only  vaguely  aware  of  them  and   is  certainly  not  aware  of 

relative  strength.     Replies  to  these  interest-ques' 
uaires,  then,  must  be  discounted. 

<  Uher  considerations  affecting  this  problem  have  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  interest  as  a  psychological  fact.     It  so 
that   some   people   have   no   vocational   interest. 
Others  and  probably  the  majority,  have  several  into 

may  be  turned  to  vocational  account.      The  situation 

is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  interests  are  often 

of  equal  strength.     Furthermore,  they  may  be  in  unrelated 

1  tagonistic  to  each  other  or  they  may  be  in  related 

fields.     In  the  former  case  some  would  have  to  be  supplanted 

or  subordinated;  in  the  latter,  they  might  all  be  unified. 

other  characteristic  of  interests  is  that  they  vary  in 

inence.     They  are  not  always  fixt  things,  but  may  be 

mely  ephemeral.     It  often  happens  that  a  person 

well  defined  interests  acquires  new  interests  of  such  a  nature 

as  to  displace  old  ones  or  seriously  to  modify  them.     So 

>unced  are  the  resulting  vocational  changes  that  the 

f  evolution  may  well  be  applied  to  the  vocational 

choii vs  of  many  individuals.    A  scientific  study  of  biographies 

would  yield  many  instances  of  such  evolution. 

Interests  may  have  two  sources-   heredity  and  environ- 

Many  people  forget  this  and  regard  them  as  - 

s,    predetermined   and    fixt.     This   conception   of    in 

terest  as  static  must  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  concep- 

ognizes  it  to  be  largely  a  function  of  experience. 

Only  seldom  are  hereditary  factors  so  dominant  as  they  are 

in  the  case  of  music.     In  most  cases  the  environmental 
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influences  are  the  stronger.     An  individual  may  be  led  to 
have  interest  in  a  number  of  things.     James  points  this 
out  when  he  says,  "Any  object  not  interesting  in  itself  may 
become  interesting ......  and   thus   things   not  interesting 

in  their  own  right  borrow  an  interest  which  becomes  as 
real  and  as  strong  as  that  of  any  natively  interesting  thing." 
One  important  objection  to  the  reliance  upon  interest 
in  vocational  guidance  is  that  interest  in  a  vocation  is  not 
always  associated  with  capacity  to  perform  the  tasks  or  to 
acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  success  in  the  calling.  Occu- 
pations are  crowded  with  people  whose  interest  is  intense 
and  fervid  yet  whose  ability  is  undeniably  deficient.  To 
cite  merely  the  musical  profession  will  remind  every  one 
painfully  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Before  determining 
how  much  weight  should  be  placed  upon  interest,  experi- 
mental studies  should  be  made  in  order  to  discover  the 
correlation  between  interest  and  capacity.  A  suggestive 
study  of  special  interests  as  related  to  capacities  was  made 
by  Thorndike  who  found  that  interest  and  capacity  in  cer- 
tain studies  of  the  curriculum  showed  high  correlation. 
Interest  during  the  last  three  years  of  elementary  school 
correlated  with  capacity  in  college  by  .6.  The  author 
proposes  this  relation  as  a  partial  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  early  interests  may  be  useful  as  symptoms  of  adult 
capacity.  These  results,  tho  valuable  in  theorizing 
about  the  school  curriculum,  are  not  suitable  for  use  in 
practising  or  theorizing  about  vocational  guidance.  In 
the  first  place  the  study  dealt  with  only  the  relative  strength 
of  a  selected  group  of  interests;  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  strongest  interest.  Second,  the  particular  interests 
selected  were  not  vocational  in  nature.  Third,  the  indi- 
viduals studied  were  not  representative  of  the  population 
at  large.  The  method  of  study,  however,  may  be  adapted 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of  vocational  guidance. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  such  studies,  comparing  early 
occupational  interests  with  later  capacities,  be  made.  The 
relation  between  adult  interests  and  capacities  should 
similarly  be  studied.     The  opinion  might  be  ventured  that 
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finally,  with  the  fact  that  interest  is  not  always  associated 
iken    altogether,    the-   difficulties  consti- 
irmidable  group  of  obstacles.     They  are  not  un- 
nrmoun table,   however,   if  one  takes  the  proper  view  to- 
ward interest      A   theory  of  vocational  guidance  that  re- 
it  as  the  basic  criterion  is  wrong.     It  should  right- 
ful] v  be  regarded  as  only  one  criterion  and  not  at  all  as  the 
ibly  decisive  factor.     Indeed,  no  single  criterion 
lequate  for  the  giving  of  vocational  advice.     The  in- 
uil  under  advisement  should  be  studied  in  a  number  of 
ons.     He    should    be    measured    physiologically    and 
hologically.     The    latter    measurement    involves     the 
lion  of  other  mental  traits  besides  interests.     It  is 
rtant  to  test  the  ability  to  remember,  to  reason  ac- 
curately,  and  to  associate  ideas  rapidly.     Such  measure- 
-  require  the  use  of  a  number  of  psychological  tests 
and  a  method  whereby  the  several  scores  may  be  combined 
This  resultant  score  permits  one  to  assign  the 
idual  to  a  place  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.     It  is  a 
measure.     From    a    group    of    candidates    it 
s  the  selection  of  the  "brightest."     True,  it  does 
ite  the  fields  in  which  the  abilities  of  each  individual 
might   find   most  favorable  soil;  nevertheless  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful   measure   in  vocational  selection.     It  has 
been  used  with  marked  success  by  Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott 
men  for  business  firms  and  forms  the  basis 
for  t!  tn  in  operation  at  the  University  <>f  Chicago 

in  ployed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
d  ability  of  college  students.     After  making  physio- 
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logical  and  psychological  measures,  it  is  necessary  to  view 
the  individual  in  his  social  and  economic  relations,  for 
various  features  of  his  environment  might  have  serious 
bearing  upon  his  success  in  certain  vocations. 

After  making  use  of  all  important  measures  the  question 
arises:  To  what  extent  may  we  prophesy?  The  popular 
mind  gives  to  vocational  guidance  a  predictive  function. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  system  whereby  a  vocational  counselor 
asks  a  few  questions  or  gives  a  few  tests  and  then  prescribes 
a  specific  vocation  for  each  person.  This  doctrine  is  stated 
in  a  recent  monograph  as  follows:  "A  guidance  bureau 
should  be  like  a  type-distributing  machine  which  will  take 
a  hopperful  of  type  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
place  each  in  its  particular  niche,  in  the  one  place  of  all 
places  where  it  fits."  In  opposition  to  this  view,  the  opinion 
of  James  is  significant:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  individual 
histories  and  biographies  will  never  be  written  in  advance 
no  matter  how  'evolved'  psychology  may  become."  A 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  implications  in  the  "type" 
theory  shows  clearly  that  such  a  dream  is  impossible  of 
fulfillment.  The  arguments  against  it  are  numerous  and 
may  be  couched  in  ethical,  metaphysical,  psychological 
physiological  terms.  The  foregoing  discussion  from 
standpoint  of  interest  alone  shows  the  view  to  be  grievousb 
erroneous. 

When  asked  for  a  tenable  view  of  vocational  guidan< 
the  scientist  can  not  do  better  at  present  than  to  regard 
as  a  monitory  process.     This  has  as  its  aim  to  secure 
inventory   of   the   individual  by   scientific  measurement 
and  to  warn  him  of  his  powers  and  limitations.     Upon 
as  a  basis,  then,  the  individual  may  set  out  to  develc 
himself.     True   vocational   guidance   does   not   commit 
person  inalienably  to  a  single  vocational  possibility, 
sets  no  bounds  upon  his  achievement  but  encourages 
to  develop  himself  to  the  highest  degree. 

Harry  D.  Kitson 

University  of  Chicago 
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N'DENCIES  IN  TEACHING   BLEW 
\kY  SCIENCE,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERI 
TO  NEW  YORK  CITY1 

In    1893   there   appeared  the  most  influential   document 

in  the  history  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

port  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Ten  of  1 

Hot    was    chairman.     That    report    prescribed 

nine,  that  is,  out  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 

year-units  of  work  that  form  the  basis  of  four-year  high 

school   programs.     These   nine   prescribed   constants 

English,  two  of  mathematics,  two  of  foreign  language, 
>f  history,  and  one  of  science.     These  nine  prescribed 
ants  have  been  found  in  practically  all  high  school 
programs  since  that  time. 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  one  year  of  science  required 

of  all,  the  science  unit  placed  earliest  in  the  program?     In 

the  generation  in  which  it  has  been  on  trial,  has  it  estab- 

I  itself  the  country  over  as  a  unit  with  some  uniformity 

atent,  or  as  to  method,  or  even  as  to  aims5     It 

has  not.     Has  it   achieved   a  status  with   which    there   is 

satisfaction5     It    has    not.     Today    we    find    ele- 

to  be  the  most  sensitive  spot,   the  least 

1   the  whole  program.     With 

no  other  unit  or  units  do  we  find  so  much  dispai 

tors  have  contributed  to  this  condition  than  there 
e  now  to  discuss  but  chief  among  them  ar<  1  low- 

ing: 

:  \    richness  and  variety  of  the  - 
the  tremendous  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  app 
in  the   field   of   natural  these   things   have   be 

1  A  paper  presented  befon    tin    Biology  Teachers'  Association  Q 
March  3rd,  1  <>  1 
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great  handicap  to  the  improvement  of  our  pedagogy.  So 
much  that  seems  essential  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  our 
courses,  that,  under  the  time  limits,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  a  result  that  is  satisfactory.  No  other  high  school 
subject  save  (to  a  less  extent)  our  sister  subject,  social  science, 
has  had  to  contend  with  a  similar  situation. 

2.  Science  teachers  are  not  united.  They  do  not  occupy 
common  ground.  They  have  been  trained  as  specialists, 
and  only  rarely  do  they  view  their  problem  as  a  problem 
of  nature  interpretation,  with  science,  all  science,  serving 
as  a  tool  rather  than  as  a  pattern.  Our  task  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  to  youth,  nature  as  manifested  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  apart  from  them.  Science  is  simply  one  of 
man's  ways  of  interpreting  nature.  Too  often  we  let  her 
formulas  obstruct  our  vision,  and  respect  our  methods 
rather  than  the  greater  thing  that  our  methods  should 
interpret.  So  the  science  teacher  is  more  often  keen  about 
the  special  virtues  of  his  own  knowledge  than  he  is  keen  about 
synthesis  of  any  science  data  whatsoever  that  will  serve  his 
educational  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  factors,  two  tolerably 
distinct  divisions  of  opinion  have  arisen.  The  stress  lies 
between  the  radical  demand  for  larger  scope  of  subject  mat- 
ter at  all  costs,  and  the  conservative  demand  for  the  preser- 
vation of  such  organization  of  the  subject  matter,  and  of 
such  training  in  principles  as  are  held  to  be  needful  to  th( 
pupils  as  well  as  essential  to  science.  The  radicals  stanc 
for  a  course  in  general  information  as  to  science  subjed 
matter,  while  the  conservatives  insist  that  a  course,  to  be 
science,  and  to  be  educative  as  such,  must  be  unified  in  its 
organization,  whatever  its  subject  matter  may  be.  This 
latter  group  holds  that  the  interpretation  of  nature  should 
be  an  orderly  affair,  employing  general  principles  in  the  ex- 
planation of  as  many  phenomena  as  possible,  but  with 
emphasis  upon  these  principles  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
specific  instances  of  their  application.  The  radicals,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  scant  patience  with  orderly  inter- 
pretation.    Emphasis    on   organization    and    on   principles 
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in  to  please  them  not  at  all     The}  hold  that  these 
fond  the  natlW  -  hild,  and  they  would 

tve  as  the  child  discovers  them  for  himself. 
.hild  p.  not   in  order,   bill    in  disorder; 

e  him  study   nature  somewhat  as  the 
butterfly    \isits   the   flowers.     They    would   have   him   flit 
to  another  as  his  cui  I >r  fancy  may 

iosity   and    fancy    they   have   dignified   by    the 
name  of   "ne  nd   the   pursuit    thereof   they  often  call 

ject  method."     They  have  changed  the  terminology, 
do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  changed  the  nature  of 
childhood.     <  n  course,  there  is  something  in  this  idea,  some- 
good  in  it,  and  those  of  us  who  oppose  its  too  complete 
ion  do  not  reject  it.     We  seek  rather  to  use  it,  to 
have  used  it  before,  to  use  it  as  an  excellent 
od  of  teaching  wherever  it  is  fit  for  use,  but  we  would 
all  other  considerations  in  its  favor. 
1/ation  of  the  data,  and  such  training  in  grasp 
mentals  as  we  seek  to  preserve,  necessarily  limits 
of  subject  matter.      Hence,  to   satisfy  the  legitimate 
nd  for  scope,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  organiza- 
t  raining,  there  has  been  proposed  a  two-year  course 
planned  as  a  whole,  as  against  any  type  of  one-year  course 
apts  in  that  time  to  range  the  whole  field  of  science. 
i  two-year  course  may  be  described  as  a  course 
in  th<  tion  of  nature,  using  science    as  its  tool, 

but  not   hound   by  the  conventional  categories  of  sci 

these  categories  aid  in  the  teaching  and 

process.     It  is  a  project  course,  hut  k  chooses  one 

major    project    instead   of  many,    using   minor  projects  to 

plan.      Its  major  project  is  nature,   which  it 

terpret  in  an  orderly  and  logical  manner,  drawing 

le  from  familiar  e\peri< 

.  and  enriching  that  nee  as  it  goes. 

;  this  course  is  to  lead  the  child  to  an  ade- 

on   of   nature   and    of   his   own 

-p  of  tin  en  some 

piritual.   n;  t<>  fulfil 
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his  right  to  know  what  nature  is  so  far  as  we  can  tell  and 
show  him,  and  his  right  to  learn  on  what  terms  with  nature, 
and  on  what  terms  only,  he  can  effectively  fulfil  his  life. 
It  is  a  course  rich  in  information,  but,  even  more,  it  is  a 
course  designed  for  appreciation  and  for  response.  It  is 
a  course  of  training  in  those  great  facts  and  ideas  that  form 
the  very  basis  of  any  fundamental  and  enduring  adjust- 
ment of  human  life  to  its  environment. 

For  lack  of  such  a  course — such  a  course  as  this  one  in  \ 
its  fulfilment  may  come  to  be — there  go  forth  from  the 
schools  each  year  many  thousands  of  young  people  who, 
skilled  in  arts  and  smart  in  expression  tho  they  may  be, 
are  yet  lacking  in  such  grasp  of  the  real  nature  of  life  as 
will  permit  them  to  develop,  as  experience  grows,  a  sound 
philosophy  of  their  own.  They  are  creatures  of  circumstance. 
Their  feet  are  set  on  ground  that  shifts.  They  stand  or 
fall  as  they  happen  to  fit  or  not  to  fit  into  the  social  and 
economic  sytem  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  They  are 
over-specialized,  incapable  of  new  adjustments.  Greater 
facility  in  fitting-in  we  try  to  give  them;  school  men  are 
fairly  breathless  in  their  efforts  to  appease  the  public  de- 
mand for  young  creatures  who  will  more  readily  slip 
parts  into  that  huge  but  artificial  machine  that  awaits  thei 
So  we  fashion  them  first  of  all  to  earn  their  living,  and 
the  stress  of  this  increasingly  complicated  task  give  U 
attention  to  preparing  them  to  live  their  fives,  to  full 
themselves  rather  than  the  will  of  their  economic  maste 
The  economic  system  is  not  interested  in  life  fulfilment 
Those  who  dominate  it  want  willing  workers,  whereas 
fulfilled  fife  may  be  one  that  rebels  against  the  existing  ord< 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  course  in  element 
science?    Very  much,  I  think.     I  have  no  more  than  hintc 
at  certain  ideas,  but  they  are  ideas  that  are  to  be  the  ve 
bed-rock  of  our  course.     It  is  to  be  a  course  leading 
liberation  of  thought,  and  it  is  to  have  its  foundation  in 
fearless  philosophy  of  life  enlargement  rather  than  in  i\ 
timid  and  anxious  philosophy  of  expediency.     Such  a  sourc 
must  have  such  a  philosophy,   else  the  study  of  natui 
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mall   pi.  ni\    in   otu    program.     Limit   your 

n   to  the  expedient  shall   teach 

i   about   that,  to  what   pai  ill  make 

of  tin  rules  of  hygiene,  of  sanit  des,  of  forest 

lion,    bird    Loving,    and    crop    improvement — stop 

there,  lacking  any  real  philosophy  of  your  work,  and  you 

red  futility  from  the  first.      If  there  is  a  philosophy 

of  a  course  made  up  primarily  of  the  merely  useful,  it 

philosophy  <>i  tin   flesh,  not  of  the  spirit;  of  the  belly  rather 

D  of  the  brain. 

there   has  been  a  sort  of  challenge  of  biology  by 
your  principals,  and  I  am  convinced  that  one  chief  cause 
of  this  challenge  is  that  the  course  has  come  to  emphasize 
es  at  the  expense  of  training  values.     Your  c< 

ns  with  facts  of  such  indisputable  worth  that 
the  worth  of  training  in  appreciation  of  nature  as  a  whole 
seems  a  little  out  of  focus.     Now,  if  your  course  is  to  be 
judged  solely  by  its  contributions  to  physical    well-being, 
then  my  sympathy  would  go  to  the  principals  who  propose 
tion  to  less  than  half  the  place  it  now  occupies. 
But  it  must  not  be  so  judged,  and  you  will  see  to  it  that  it 
t  so  judged.     If  you  can  bring  to  attention  its  possi- 
bilities as  well  as  its  performances  under  present  restric- 
you  will  win  from  all  to  whom  the  interests  of  humanity 
nore  important  than  the  interests  of  the  established 
order,  not  less  scope  but  more. 

Our  course  is  to  furnish  foundation  material  for  a  con- 
fident and  true  adjustment  of  the  lives  of  those  we  teach, 
an  adjustment  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  bread  and  butter 
need  of  tomorrow,  but  an  adjustment  in  terms  of  the 
great  element  s  of  life,  an  adjustment  that  dismisses 

nd  fears  and  begets  confidence  and  courage,  de- 
of  circumstances.     We  must  train  for  what  is 
rid  natural  in  life,  not  merely  for  fitness  to  the  temporary 
advar  what  is  petty  and  artificial.     We  must  t 

of  the  promise  of  human  life  rather  than 

to  an  order  that  may  stifle  and  crush. 

My  thought  in  these  last  sentences  is  suggested  rather 
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than  exprest  and  I  wish  very  much  I  could  put  it  before 
you  more  clearly,  for  in  that  thought,  I  am  convinced, 
lies  the  future  greatness  of  our  work.  In  it,  I  believe,  lies 
the  reason- why  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  is  to 
become  recognized  as  a  social  service  of  unsurpast  impor- 
tance. The  great  need  of  American  life  is  a  common  phil- 
osophy, and  we  are  to  have  our  part  in  supplying  it.  As 
a  nation  we  are  devoted  to  expediency,  to  the  thing  that 
works  now;  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself.  This  could 
not  be  so  were  our  conduct  aligned  with  even  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  nature.  Moral  training,  training  in  a 
philosophy  of  life,  went  out  of  the  schools  in  the  name  of 
religion.  We  are  to  restore  it  in  the  name  of  science.  No 
education  has  ever  proved  adequate  that  is  an  education 
of  expediency  alone;  it  must  have  its  "deferred  values.' r 
Youth  seeks  a  philosophy,  a  religious  foundation  for  be- 
havior— the  nature  of  youth  demands  it — and  if  we  do  not 
give  him  in  the  schools  a  foundation  for  a  philosophy  of 
his  own,  he  almost  inevitably  adopts  the  philosophy  that 
he  finds  in  the  streets.  He  will  use  the  tools  that  we  fur- 
nish him,  but  to  what  ends  will  he  use  them? 

So  science  teachers  must  do  more  than  give  knowledge 
physically  useful  to  human  life.  We  must  indicate  whal 
kind  of  fulfilment  of  human  life  it  is — of  life  of  the  mine 
as  well  as  life  of  the  body — that  nature  indicates  and  or- 
dains, if  human  life  is  to  go  on  and  up.  Civilization  has 
compelled  us  into  ways  that  are  not  nature's  ways.  Evi- 
dences of  human  deterioration  are  so  abundant  that  we 
are  often  afraid  to  confront  them,  hiding  our  heads  in  a 
sort  of  blind,  unreasoned  optimism.  We  patch  and  poultice 
where  we  can,  but  we  are  striking  at  the  source  only  when 
we  diligently  train  a  new  generation  into  appreciation  of 
how  great  a  thing  is  nature,  and  how  small  a  thing  is  man. 
The  uneven  distribution  of  labor,  the  legalized  gain  of 
wealth  without  the  production  of  equivalent  value,  and  all 
our  other  great  economic  and  social  maladjustments,  are 
factors  capable  of  affecting  the  evolution  of  the  human 
race  quite  as  potently  as  did  those  other  little  but  great 


i  isl  that 
•  srived  01  ed      M 

underlie 

Hut    know1  ii       'l'lr 

into  conduct,  else  it  is  wholly  vain.     W  m  for 

ds    with    tlu-    truth    OIH 
Thru  love  of  the  value  and  be  the  life  that    fulfils 

re  rather  than  offendi  it.  those  ire  train  must  at 

lance,  even  instinctive  abl  i  con- 

ad  destroys.     I  mean  by  this  not  only 
conduct  in  terms  of  physical  habits,  but  conduct  iu  terms  of 
the  whole  adjustment  of  life.     Patiently  and  continuously 
list   provide  training  to  this  end  thruout  the  years  of 
the    plastic,  formative  years.     And    so,    you 
see,  tl  nee  teacher,  as  insurer  of  its  primary  ad 

ecomes  potentially  the  savior  of  the  human  race. 
♦     *     *     * 

Returning   to   the   details  of  procedure   in    this   matter, 
we  may  summarize  present  conditions  as  follows: 

The   situation   as   to  general   elementary    seience   is 
chaotic  than  it  was  even  one  or  two  years  ago. 

n   the  organization  of  this  work  have  be* 
sufficiently  general  and  uniform  in  charact  to  permit 

ome  to  be  rather  definitely  forecasted.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  certain  administrative  adjustments  that  are 
rapid  g  made.     As  long  as  the  elementary   si 

required -of -all   was   largely   confined   to   the   first   year  of 

school,   the  situation   i  tud   mi 

factory.     This  was   because  th<  .1^   to  scope  of 

lemands  as  to  i 
<>d  of  presentation  could  not  botl  d  in  one 

year   of   work.     In    con  ce    of    tl 

ar   elementary   science  coi;  been 

I,  and  none  the  newness  w  has  proved 

need  for  a  two  year  plan  for  the 
OTgai  of    this    work    lias    been    felt,    but    two   t! 

tofore  ]  ral  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 
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These  were  (1)  failure  of  science  teachers  to  unite  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  plan,  and  (2)  the  high  subject-pressures  of 
the  second  year  in  large  high  schools  makes  it  difficult 
to  obtain  place  for  science  as  a  required  subject  in  that  year. 

But  now  there  appears  a  tendency  to  introduce  general 
elementary  science  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  rather 
than  in  the  ninth  and  tenth.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
development  of  departmental  work  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Whether  this  development  is  under  the  junior  high  school 
plan,  the  Gary  plan,  or  any  other,  so  long  as  it  leads  to  the 
teaching  of  eighth  grade  subjects  by  more  than  one  teacher, 
its  effect  upon  the  elementary  science  is  the  same.  All 
these  plans  are  alike  in  having  continuous  instruction  in 
science  thru  at  least  two  years. 

As  to  the  agreement  of  teachers,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
all  cases  in  which  they  have  striven  for  agreement  as  to 
a  one-year  plan,  no  agreement  has  resulted.  Whereas, 
in  all  known  cases  in  which  committees  or  conferences  of 
teachers  have  worked  on  this  problem  in  terms  of  a  two- 
year  course  planned  as  whole,  effective  agreement  has  been 
reached.  The  two-year  plan  allows  room  for  such  agree- 
ment; the  one-year  plan  does  not.  The  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  example  of  a  two-year  plan  is  the  one  em- 
bodied in  the  Report  of  the  Biology  Committee  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  a  plan  that  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  seventeen  members  representing  all  regions  of  th( 
country.  This  plan  takes  interpretation  of  nature  as  the 
basis  of  the  course,  and  organizes  its  materials  primarily 
in  terms  of  their  relationships  to  life;  the  sequence  of  basic 
materials  is  exprest  in  the  phrase  '  'physical  environment, 
plants,  animals,  and  man."  Tho  this  N.  E.  A.  report  is 
important,  it  is  even  more  important  to  note  that  all  other 
plans  (so  far  as  we  know  them)  that  have  been  independently 
worked  out  for  a  two-year  course  planned  as  a  whole  are 
practically  identical  with  the  N.  E.  A.  plan  so  far  as  basic 
organization  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  given  the  two- 
year  scope  as  a  factor  in  the  problem,  the  answer  appears 
to  be  the  same — namely,  an  orderly  and  logical  procedure 
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imple,  >mena  up  to  plants 

and  animals,  and  culminating  in  man.      Tins  W0tk  k  made 

a  logical  and   natural  anent    from    n 

Admim  lave  taken   the   ini 

n  this  matter.     The  recent  report  of  the  Program 
ommittee  of  the  Illin<  1  School  Co: 

contains  the  follow  ces: 

'The  committee  believes  that  the  organization  of  a  course 
nice  covering  two  years  would  be  of  large 
in  the  solution  of  the  science  problem  in  the  public 
scho 

MAs  a  t  course  it  will  permit  a  certain  amount  of 

organization  in  the  sequence  of  topics,  while,  at  the  same 

it  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  approaching  e 
topic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil's  needs,  interests 
and  experiences. 

"The  committee  suggests  as  a  tentative  proposal  that  the 
course  proceed  from  simple  inorganic  phenomena  to  the 
more  complex  phenomena  of  organisms,  culminating  in  the 
study  of  man.  This  sequence  is  roughly  indicated  by  the 
terms  physical  environment,  plants,  animals  and  man. 
,rked  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  preserves 
a  continuity  with  the  natural  science  materials  that  have 
been  standardized  under  the  general  term  geography 
in  the  elementary  curriculum." 

w  as  to  New  York.     What  has  been  provided  here 
for  tlie   interpretation  of  nature  to  youth  by  means  of 
[s  it   less  than  the  two  years  of  work  that  have 
been  suggested?     It  is  not.     So  far  as  time  allowain 

year  plan  is  already  in  effect      The 

)t  consist  in  getting  a  larger  place  on  the 

program  than  is  now  allotted.     It  consists  in  getting  the 

which   time  is  already  allotted  more  el; 
organized   and    n  taught.     Continuity   both 

of  or.  on  and  of  t  are  needed,  and  this  is  im- 

possible as  long  as  the  work  is,  as  it  is  now,  part  in  the 
nmrsity  of  Illinois  bulletin,  January,  1916,  No.  ax,  p.  29  et  $tq. 


■ 
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elementary  schools  and  part  in  the  first  year  of  high  schools. 
Elementary  science  teaching  as  well  as  many  other  things 
will  be  benefited  by  the  closure  of  this  gap. 

Two  periods  per  week  are  provided  for  elementary  phys- 
ical science  and  nature  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — practically  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  work. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  year  of  biology  generally 
required  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  gives  us  the  full 
equivalent  of  time  needed  for  such  a  synthetic  course  as 
has  been  indicated. 

Ninth  grade  work  is  going  to  be  added  to  the  elementary 
schools.  This  has  begun  and  it  is  going  to  continue.  How- 
ever extensive  the  disagreements  of  those  concerned  with  the 
school  administration  of  this  city  as  to  other  matters,  there 
appears  to  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the  matter  just  stated. 
Whether  recognized  or  not,  there  appears  to  be  actual  ac- 
cord on  this  point,  namely,  that  ninth  grade  work  is  going 
to  be  done  outside  the  walls  of  the  present  high  schools,  in 
many  centers,  and  in  conjunction  with  work  lower  than  the 
ninth.  This  seems  an  inevitable  tendency,  and,  theoretically 
at  least,  it  is  a  desirable  tendency. 

This  plan  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  present 
high  schools,  turning  over  to  them  for  ninth  grade  work 
only  those  whose  prospect  of  completing  the  whole  high 
school  course  seems  assured.  One  may  fairly  estimate  this 
number  at  less  than  half  of  all  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade. 
This  plan  will  also  bring  ninth  grade  work  nearer  the  homes 
of  the  people,  involving  large  savings  in  carfare.  It  also 
means  much  less  expense  in  building  costs  than  is  involved 
in  providing  place  for  all  ninth  grade  pupils  in  regular  high 
schools. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  sensitive  point.  Will  this  plan 
involve  greater  economy  in  teacher  costs?  Does  it  mean 
that  the  bulk  of  ninth  grade  work  is  to  be  done  by  less  ex- 
pensive teachers  than  those  who  are  doing  it  now?  Is 
this  out-of -high-school  ninth  grade  work  to  be  turned  over 
to  elementary  teachers,  or  may  we  expect  that  high  school 
teachers  can  transfer  into  it  without  present  loss  or  future 
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ided,  yet  there  seem 
good  reasons  for  the  belief  thai   Ugfa  school  teachers  will 

i  itlmiit  loss      I  li<-  building  economies, 

carfare   economies,  and    the  pedagogic al   a<\ 

•his  plan  involves  are  all  thorolv  defensible  and  sound . 

ublic  will  approve  them.    But  economies  u  •  <>iupli3hed 

1   substitution  of  cheaper  teaching  for  dearer 

are.  in  most  cases,  indefensible;  the  ptibHc,  if  it 

will  not  approve  them.     The  public  will  not 

up  what  it  already  possesses  in  the  way  of  educational 

idvai  for  its  children.     'Hie  public  may  be  slow 

I  ant  about  increasing  teachers'  salaries,  but  a  move- 
ment   in  vol  Yi  nsive  reductions  of  teaching  cost  has 
r  been  successful  in  this  country  and  probably  never 
will  be. 

We  may  cite  the  attitude  of  the  elementary  school  prm 

s  with  reference  to  having  eighth  or  ninth 

dence    generally   taught   by   elementary   teachers. 

With  his  permission  I  quote  Mr.  Patri,  who  says  that  in 

matter  he  expresses  an  opinion  upon  which  the  ele- 

ary  principals  are  agreed.     He  says  that  the  science 

work,  especially  the  biological  part  of  it,  to  be  successful, 

v  its  teachers  from  the  high  school  lists.     He  speaks 

of  biology  as  "the  best  subject  in  the  high  school  program," 

ks  at  the  same  time  of  the  desire  of  elementary 

principals  to  eliminate  this  "best  subject"  from  the  upper 

they  are  limited  to  the  elementary  school  list  for 

of  it.     In  other  words,   "best"   tho  this  subject 

l>e  as  a  subject,  it  fails  to  justify  itself  if  poorly  taught. 

It  requires  thoro  training  in  subject  matter  and  in  method. 

In  the  presence  of  a  formal  pedagogy,  good  teaching 

In  what   I  have  already  said,  a  picture  of  the  future  of 
elementary  science  in  this  city  has  been  suggested.      There 
will  be  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  schools  in  which  ninth  and 
ith  grade  work  will  be  done  along  with  man 

As  the  elementary  schools  thus  grow  at 
the  t  ■■'  thereby  the  pressure  on  high  schools  at 
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the  bottom,  the  high  schools  in  their  turn  will  grow  at  the 
top,  and  we  will  hear  of  junior  college  work  in  high  schools 
as  we  are  now  hearing  of  junior  high  school  work  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  However  the  administrative  details 
may  be  worked  out,  these  things  represent  the  inevitable 
development  of  our  public  school  system,  both  here  and  in 
the  country  at  large.  Many  high  schools  of  the  west  are 
now  doing  lower  college  work,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
junior  high  schools  the  country  over.  Twenty-two  have 
recently  been  authorized  in  Boston. 

But  to  me,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  so  to  you  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  ninth  grade  work,  the  training  in 
the  early  adolescent  period  remains  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  in  pursuit  of 
this  interest  I  believe  we  are  ready  to  follow  our  young 
adolescent,  even  tho  we  have  to  follow  him  to  other  walls 
than  the  familiar  ones.  For  if  our  mission  as  to  science 
teaching  is  to  be  fulfilled,  we  must  start  its  fulfilment  at 
that  very  period  when  youth  is  most  impressionable,  at 
that  period  when  his  ideas  as  to  what  sort  of  thing  life  is 
are  yet  in  a  .fluid  state,  at  that  period  long  since  recognized 
by  the  master  teachers  of  the  church  as  the  period  in  which 
the  fundamental  adjustments  are  first  and  most  perma- 
nently made,  the  period  of  which  they  said,  "let  us  train 
him  then  and  we  care  not  who  tries  to  train  him  after- 
wards.''  It  will  not  do  to  wait.  If  we  do  not  get  the  boy 
until  he  is  a  junior  in  high  school,  that  fine  first  untutored 
keenness  may  be  gone.  He  may  be  keen.  He  may  seem 
to  "get  more  out  of  science,"  he  may  master  far  more  of  its 
facts,  but  we  shall  miss  something  of  that  large  first  effect 
in  contributing  to  his  outlook  on  life;  the  keener  he  is,  the 
more  sure  he  is  to  have  determined  his  outlook.  You  will 
not  be  forming  him  so  much  as  he  will  be  using  you  in  the 
fulfilment  of  ideas  already  formed. 

In  this  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  young  people  in 
general,  and  not  of  the  frequent  exceptional  individual. 
The  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that,  speaking  collectively, 
it  is  at  the  time  when  young  people  have  just  begun  to 
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reason  about  the  large  questions  ol  life,  just  begun  to  model 

ind  what 

their  pi, ice  in  it  is  to  be      it  ll  then  t;  need  most  what 

to  give  them. 
Think  of  the  boy  (of  girl)  as  he  stands  on  the  threshold 

of  what  we  call  1  adarv  education       H« 

great  glimpse  that  geography  has  gives  of  the  physical 

i  in  which  he  lives       i:  ady  to  go  on  from  that 

point       He  needs  to  go  on  from  that  point.      Is  he  ii 

Perhaps  not.     He  does  not  know  what  H 
and  it  lias  a  formidable  sound.     But  in  life  and  what  fashions 
it.  he  is  more-  interested  than  in  anything  else      n 
wondering  what  sort  of  world  he  is  in.  and  has  a  hi; 

he  may  not  show  for  what  will  interpret  and  explain 

\pericnces  that  crowd  upon  him;  for  what  will  light  up 

future  that  he  vaguely  fears.     His  own  place  in  the 

1     that  is  what   he  wants  to  understand.     He  wants 

erne  of  things,  one  founded  in  the  familiar  facts  about 

him,  one  that  interprets  and  makes  things  clear,  one  wl 

truth  is  attested  in  every  experience  rather  than  one  that 

is  in  a  book,  apart  from  daily  life.     This  hunger  of  his  we 

he  has  because  we  felt  it  so  keenly  ourselves;  felt  it 

more  keenly  at  his  age  than  we  feel  it  now,  tho  to  have 

given  tongue  to  it  was  quite  beyond  us. 

The  hoy  that  still  lives  in  us  is  better  evidence  of  what 

boys  want  than  a  hundred  experiments.     \Vh\  iient 

with  him  as  we  might  with  a  creature  of  another  order  when 

he  and  we  were  one  only  the  other  day?     There  is  much  of 

conception  in  the  outcry  a  authority"  in  edu- 

ad  in  the  cry  for  "experiments"  that  SO  ea- 

tmentS.      The  "authority"  of  a  wise  lea 

be  mon  [fie  than  a  Inn:  each 

with  their  hundred  sources  of  error. 

So  it  is  life  and  its  controls,  v  inescapable 

Conditions,  its  fundamental  needs  and  it^  fal  possi- 

bilities e   will   show   him  and   help   him    fa 

i"  his  tv.  Gradually,  painstakingly,  we  will 

together   paint    tlu    picture       First,   the  background.     The 
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great  primitive  and  permanent  controls  of  life.  Heat  and 
light,  matter  and  motion,  gravitation,  air,  water,  and  soil, 
the  dynamics  of  topography,  the  heavenly  bodies,  inorganic, 
and  then  organic,  and  their  relationships;  these  we  shall 
interpret  thru  many  a  familiar  instance,  thru  study  of  media 
and  of  experiences  that  are  matters  of  every  day  and  all 
the  time. 

This  setting  of  the  stage  for  life — thru  the  fall  term. 
Then,  in  true  genetic  order,  plants;  their  relations  to  soil 
and  water  and  light  and  air,  and  their  great  role  in  the  life 
of  men.  This  in  the  spring  term,  the  most  fortunate  sea- 
sonal adjustment,  an  environmental  study.  Fall  in  the 
•second  year  for  animals,  when  insects  abound,  in  September, 
best  month  of  all  for  the  approach  to  animal  studies.  Now 
we  are  getting  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture — life.  We 
come  finally  to  its  central  figure — man.  Man  in  the  last 
term  of  this  four-term  course.  His  modern  adjustments 
made  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  and  continuing  primal 
needs.  The  body,  product  of  a  long  and  different  past 
now  appreciated,  its  limitations  and  its  possibilities  now 
realized,  to  be  controlled  and  managed  that  it  may  work 
effectively  like  some  fine  instrument  despite  the  artificial 
conditions  that  civilization  imposes  upon  it. 

Physical  environment,  plants,  animals,  man — do  you 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  picture  that  such  a  basis  of  the  course 
suggests?  Whether  it  is  this  picture  that  appeals  to  you 
or  not,  some  sort  of  picture  you  will  have  to  get.  Until 
you  do  have  some  such  unified  picture  in  mind,  you  will 
find  yourself  at  loss  in  determining  what  you  yourself  want 
the  content  of  your  elementary  science  to  be.  Until 
you  do  get  such  a  picture,  science  will  seem  to  you  only  a 
mass  of  facts  to  be  picked  from,  and  all  this  claim  for  the 
greater  value  of  principles  will  be  only  a  murmur  in  your 
ears.  Until  you  yourself  possess  a  vision  of  the  unity  of 
nature,  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world  may  not  persuade 
you  of  the  value  of  plans  to  create  such  a  vision  in  the  minds 
of  youth.  You  will  continue  to  think  of  this  fact  and  that 
in  terms  of  the  facts  themselves  rather  than  in  terms  of 
their  relative  significances. 
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\\  i   are  not  save  as  we  use 

i  help  i  nces  and 

them.     They  are  now  in  the  m<  id  of 

il  adjustment   that   human  HI 
again  will  there  be  such  a  fringe  <>t  "the  tent 

ng  search,  as  this  that  ipru 
eager  minds     T<»  what  arc  t; 

Presently  they  will  holdfasts  of  the  mind. 

Shall  they  hold  fast  to  truth  or  to  error?    Shall  we  not  seek 

some  of  them  firmly  on  truths  of  nafc  It  is 

not  tlu- tremendously  difficult  problem  of  readjustment  with 

which   we   wish    to    cope — that   in   most  cases   will   surely 

baffle  us     it  is  this  easier  problem  of  first  adjustment  that 

its,   the  problem    of   getting   the   first   mental   adjust- 

it  so  far  as  perception  of  the  primary  facts 

of  life  can  make  them  right. 

illy,    as   the   supervisors   and   head   teachers   in    this 
I  see  those  whose  training  and  rich  experience  has 
in  teaching  biology  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York, 
ose  who  go  into  this  work  translated  into  a  sphere 
of  wider  usefulness  and  of  larger  opportunity.     You  who 
do  this  will  have  two  years  or  more  in  which  to  do  the  thing 
now  trying  to  do  in  one,  and  suffering  chiefly  from 
too  little  time  in  which  to  make  your  work  effective  as  you 
. .  e  it  effective.     There  will  be  continuity  of  teachers 
-  continuity  of  subject  in  this  enlarged  opportunity 
iterpretation,  and  then  you  will  achieve  a  re- 
sult commensurate  with  your  good  efforts.     I  know  of  no 
as  well  qualified  to  carry  out  this  extended 
the  New  York  teachers  of  biology  are  i 

tbly   the   work   will    be   largely   biological.     I 
indicated   that    I    believe    the    teaching    of 
elementary  science  to  be  a  social  service  of  unsurpast  hu- 
so I  can  wish  for  you  in  the  future  nothing  b 
conditions  for  the  same  kind  of  service  that 
you  rendc 

John  (»   Couli 

Bloojcington,  Iix. 


DUALISM    IN    MODERN    THEORIES    OF    MORAL 
EDUCATION1 

The  social  and  intellectual  heritage  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  perhaps  best  understood  in  terms  of  contrasts. 
The  preceding  centuries  had  not  succeeded  in  making  unity 
out  of  chaos.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  forces  which 
brought  about  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  worked 
themselves  out  into  oppositions  rather  than  into  unity. 
Perhaps  the  only  unifying  force  was  the  church,  but  even 
within  the  church  the  inherent  dualism  became  more  and 
more  evident  and  finally  in  the  sixteenth  century  destroyed 
its  unity.  The  origin  and  history  of  these  fundamental 
oppositions  would  carry  us  back  too  far  into  medieval  and 
ancient  history.  We  can  merely  note  their  existence  and 
then  trace  their  influence  on  theory. 

i.  A  very  obvious  dualism  is  that  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian.  And  yet,  as  evident  as  this  dualism  may  seem, 
it  was  not  at  all  clearly  defined,  least  of  all  in  educational 
institutions  and  practises.  Under  the  influence  of  humanis: 
the  distinction  became  very  much  confused;  in  fact,  it  wi 
the  ideal  of  humanist  scholars  like  Erasmus  that  the  pagan 
and  Christian  elements  might  somehow  fuse.  The  events 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  not  only  again  brought 
out  the  distinction  but  made  it  a  vital  issue.  The  dualism 
is  of  course  older  than  humanism ;  it  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  church.  The  medieval  monastery  offers  a 
striking  illustration.  We  can  see  the  monks  at  prayer  and 
worship,  performing  their  duties  as  Christians;  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  may  find  them  in  the  scriptorium  diligently, 
almost  religiously,    copying   the   writings   of   some  pagan 

1  Read  before  the  Divisions  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Anthropology 
of  Columbia  University,  April  19,  19 16. 
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opposition  within  the  church,  but  created  i  new  paganism 

t  the  dntrdi 

Closclv  hound   Up  with   tl  m    w;i     tin 

faith  in  human  nature,  and  the  pursuit  of  purely  huni.m  in 

mtrasl  to  tl  rldHnea 

nipt  for  human  nature-  of  the  church       \\ 

humility  on  the  one  side  and  pagan  pride  on  the  i  I 

2.  Not  only   the  Christian,   but    also   the  pagan  tradition 
was  dualistic.     Greek  philosophy  and  culture  inv< 

lualism  of  theory  and  prac  ence, 

id  skill,  and  the  still  more  fundamental  du 
in  Greek   society  of  freeman  and  slave,  leisure   sod   I 
this  opposition  developed  that  of  reason  and  I 
intellect  and  will,  knowledge  and  passion,  ideas  and  feel 

3.  Behind   all   these  dualisms  lies  the  soeial  di 
ilism,  lord  and  serf,  master  and  servant,  p< 

The  relation  of  feudalism  to  educational  practises 
and  theories  is  more  intimate  than  may  be    sup] 

t .     Humanistic  learning  was  largely  dependent  on 

the  feudal  aristocracy.     Just  as  in  Greece,  so  now  in  the 

nth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  learning  was  a  possession 

lire,  or  at  least  privileged,  class.     To  be 

be  a  patron  of  learning  was  a  social  distinction,  apart 

from  any  practical  value  of  the  thing  learned.     Knowledge 

s  statuary  and  the  like  was  a  class  possession; 

D  ornament,  something  to  be  admired  rather  than 

The  servile  class,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  to  do 

with    things    intellectual,    with    learning    and    knowledge. 

is  to  obey,  to  carry  out  their 
bidding.      Obedience  was  for  them  the  virtue  ;  lence. 

pledge  and  virtue  had  little  in  common;  each  got  aloog 
the  other.      This  is  the  dualism  which  is  fund 

>ries  of  moral  education;  and.  as  will  be  pointed 
theories  far  outlived  feudal  institutions. 
Bearing    in    mind,    then,    this    fa  .tal    social    and 

intellectual   dualism   involved   in   the  education  of  the 
teenth  century,  the  oppositions  between  master  and  servant. 
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ruler  and  ruled,  knowledge  and  virtue,  intellect  and  passion, 
theory  and  practise,  and  also  the  pagan-Christian  dualism, 
let  us  turn  to  the  theories  of  moral  education  which  arose 
out  of  them. 

That  the  end  of  education  is  moral  is,  if  not  a  truism, 
at  least  a  commonplace.  All  theories  agree  in  that.  The 
significance  of  educational  movements  and  theories  lies 
not  in  their  moral  end,  but  in  their  conception  of  what  mor- 
ality and  character  mean  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
attaining  it.     Here  we  shall  find  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Humanist  learning  and  its  confidence  in  human  nature 
brought  with  it  a  confidence  in  the  results  achievable  by 
education,  especially  the  moral  results.  The  humanists, 
therefore,  were  great  advocates  of  education.  But  educa- 
tion meant  to  them  merely  the  acquirement  of  classical 
learning,  plus  some  physical  training,  especially  military. 
Their  educational  efforts  are  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  young  noblemen,  and  their  schemes  of  instruction  are 
adapted  to  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Learning  is  expected 
to  make  a  respectable,  polished  gentleman,  and  military 
training  to  make  a  good  soldier,  and  these  two  qualities 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  perfect  nobleman.  Courage, 
rather  than  obedience,  is  emphasized — except  obedience  to 
God.  Most  humanist  theories  conceive  of  God  as  a  sort 
of  supreme  feudal  over-lord,  to  whom  the  young  nobleman 
owes  allegiance  and  obedience,  just  as  the  serf  owes  obedience 
to  the  nobleman. 

Man  is  thus  viewed  by  the  humanists  as  essentially  a 
receptacle  for  learning,  and  in  receiving  this  learning  at 
the  hands  of  the  classical  scholar  he  becomes  a  real  man, 
a  gentleman,  a  virtuous  man.  The  whole  humanist  theory 
and  psychology  of  moral  education  is  quite  adequately 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Rabelais:2 

"Freemen,  well  born,  well  instructed,  associating  in  re- 
spectable company,  have  by  nature  an  instinct  and  impulse 
which  always  drives  them  to  virtuous  deeds  and  keeps  them 
from  vice:  this  they  call  honor." 

*  O.  Haupt:  Luther  und  Rabelais,  I^angensalza,  1890,  p.  30. 
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pirn !  t  in  education.     Hii  1  emphasized 

iiiman  interests  over  against  the  superhuman,  the  worldly 
the  other-worldly.     It  was  pagan,  tho  it  tried 
to  hide    behind  the  cloak  of  religious  conform:  3)  It 

ibout  a  confidence  in  human  nature.     The  natural, 
dowment  of  man,  which  had  been  slighted  and  even 
^ed  in  tho  middle  ages,  was  made  by  the  hum.:- 
m  obstacle  in  the  way  of  education,  but  the  starting 
d  basis  of  it      This  led  to  an  almost  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  education  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  a  laissez-faire  tendency  as  far  as  morals 
concerned.     It    was    believed    that    human    nature 
a  good  fill  of  learning  would  take  care  of  itself;  and  this 
was  carried  out  especially  by  the  Italian  humanists  to  the 
extent  of  licentiousness. 

smus'  hope  that  humanism  might  be  reconciled  with 
the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  ideas  proved  to  be 
vain.  The  church  had  allowed  paganization  to  go  very 
far,  but  that  very  fact  had  raised  voices  of  protest  and  re- 
form The  history  of  the  Protestant  revolt  is  intricate, 
we  n  ine  ourselves  here  to  the  one  side  which  into 

:id  note  its  effect  on  theories  of  moral  education.     On 

nation,  the    attacks    of    Luther    and    his 

followers  took  the  form  of  a  protest  against  the  pride  and 

ostentation   of   humanism,    against   its   licentiousness   and 

paganism.     On  the  more  positive  side  it  was  a  plea  for  the 

ind  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  for 

ion. 

was  primarily  a  man  of  action  and  not  of  theory. 

lore  immediately   1 

in  to  work  out  a  c<  t  theoretical  system, 

theories  which  developed  to  give  intellectual  justifica- 
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tion  to  the  Protestant  movement  were  soon  forthcoming. 
Melanchthon  was  Luther's  soft  pedal ;  he  tried  to  explain 
what  Luther  did.  He  was  more  of  a  scholar  and  less  of  a 
propagandist  than  Luther.  He  attempted  to  compromise, 
and  failing  in  this  he  attempted  to  give  greater  intellectual 
justification  to  the  Reformation. 

The  first  Protestant,  however,  to  work  out  a  more  or  less 
complete  and  coherent  theory  was  Calvin,  who  in  1536 
published  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
Calvin's  theology,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  impossible 
to  separate  Calvin's  theory  of  moral  education  from  his 
theology.  Hence  we  must  discuss  at  least  a  few  main 
principles  of  his  which  bear  directly  on  the  theory  of 
education. 

We  are  apt  to  loose  sight  of  the  true  significance  of 
Calvin's  theory  if  we  forget  the  practical  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  serve.  We  have  already  noted  how  Prot- 
estantism in  its  educational  aspect  was  a  protest  against 
pagan  optimism  in  moral  education.  The  pagan  theory 
was  that  man  could  work  out  his  own  salvation,  that  he 
of  his  own  nature  could  perfect  himself  by  learning,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature  was  the  end  as  well  as 
the  basis  of  education.  This  was  attacked  by  the  Protestants 
as  vain  conceit,  pride  and  boasting.  Hence  it  is  no  mere 
accident  that  we  find  as  the  first  question  and  answer  in 
the  Catechism  of  Calvin: 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? 

A.  It  is  to  know  God  his  creator. 
And  this  "knowledge  of  God"  is  explained  to  mean  "when 
he  is  so  known  that  the  honor,  which  is  his  due,  is  rendered 
him."  And  it  is  no  accident  that  the  Institutes  begin; 
"True  and  substantial  wisdom  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves." 
The  knowledge  of  the  proper  relations  between  God  and 
man,  which  involved  the  sense  of  dependence  on  God  and 
the  obedience  to  His  law,  was  the  goal  and  motive  of  all 
education.     The   knowledge   of   God   of   course   meant   a 
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Is  with  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  virtue,  righteousness  and  salvation,  it  is  so  blinded  and 
corrupted  by  the  sin  which  lias  been  transmitted  from  Adam 
i.  that  it  is  wholly  ignorant  and  impotent  except  for 
tin    few   "innate  instincts"    (the  belief  in  Cod  and  in  the 

hich  God  of  His  grace  has  kept  alive  in  hi: 
natu:  The  origin  of  all  good  clearly  appears 

to  be  from  no  other  source  than  from  God  alone." 
The  practical  bearing  of  all  this  on  education  might  seem 
to  be   merely    a    substitution  for  "laissez-faire  la  na: 

lire  la  grou  <  But  this  was  not  what  it  meant 

tlvin.     It  meant  primarily  the  necessity  of  instructing 
people  of  their  natural  impotence  and  of  the  necessit 

trust,  faith  in  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will  as 

iv  to  gain  salvation. 

Calvin  did  not  develop  the  educational  implications  of 

but  we  find  them  developed  and  applied  to  a 

in   the   Port   Royal  Schools.     The   following 

ustel,  one  of  the  Port  Royalist  teachers, 

will  illustrate  this:3 

the  word  education  I  do  not  mean  here  the  care  which  parents  take 
to  which  nature  itself  drives  them  as  it  does  all 
the  animals;  but  I  mean  the  care  which  it  1-  ti  their  souls* 

and  of  ig  the  soul's  two  principal  faculties,  which  are  the  intellect 

and  th  intellect,  in  making  them  learn   the    belies  Uttres,  and  the 

will,  in  n  m  into  virtue 

:<  and  director  of  man.  it  must  be  enlightened 
in  order  that  it  can  guide.     It  can  not  do  so  except  by  the  light  which  it  re- 
ceives either  from  sense,  or  from  reason  or  from  faith      It  k  proper  for  beasts 
to  guide  themselves  by  sense.     It  is  reason  which  must  gnidl  man.     Btr 
rhtch  must 

i  of  Adam  has  been  so  destine  licet  of  man,  bow 

I  de  V education,  1687.     In  I.  Carre:  Les  Pedatogues  <U 
i*,  1887,  p.  90-92. 
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much  more  so  to  his  will !  From  being  mistress  and  sovereign  it  has  become 
the  slave  of  his  passions;  and  instead  of  attaching  itself  only  to  God  which  must 
be  the  only  object  of  his  love,  it  has  shed  itself  rashly  on  the  love  of  creatures,, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  which  it  searches  in  vain  for  rest  which  it  will  never 
find. 

"One  must  not  wait  until  age  has  strengthened  these  wicked  inclinations; 
but  one  must  begin  early  to  do  violence  to  oneself  in  order  to  overcome  them. 
The  most  fiery  steeds  are  made  gentle  and  docile  in  time,  and  crooked  trees- 
are  straightened  when  they  are  young.  Why  can  not,  with  the  aid  of  grace,, 
nature  be  conquered,  rebel  tho  it  be?" 

The  most  brilliant  and  famous  exponent  of  the  Port 
Royal  education  was  Blaise  Pascal.  Tho  interested  first 
and  primarily  in  mathematics,  he  later  came  under  the 
influence,  chiefly  thru  his  sister,  of  the  Port  Royal  educators 
and  became  their  champion.  His  Pense'es,  written  about 
1660,  contain  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  ingenious 
statement  of  this  whole  philosophy  of  education  and  of 
human  nature. 

But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  already  to  indicate  the 
significance  of  this  whole  movement  from  Luther  to  Pascal 
for  educational  theory.  The  two  chief  points  might  be 
mentioned  again.  (1)  A  belief  in  the  total  inability  of 
human  nature  and  human  capacity  to  achieve  its  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  by  its  own  natural  resources.  The  chief 
traits  of  human  nature  are  pride,  greed,  envy,  hatred;, 
the  human  passions  are  essentially  "natural  inclinations 
towards  evil."  This  conception  is  not  confined  to  these 
theorists  by  any  means,  but  it  is  due  to  them  that  it  gained 
such  fundamental  prominence  in  moral  education.  Its 
influence  on  subsequent  theories  will  be  noted  later. 

(2)  The  other  significant  feature  of  this  type  of  theory 
is  the  dualism  between  understanding  and  will,  knowledge 
and  virtue,  reason  and  faith.  We  have  seen  how  this  dual- 
ism was  involved  in  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  and  in 
the  medieval  tradition,  as  well  as  in  feudal  society.  In 
this  movement  we  have  it  made  explicit  and  fundamental 
to  education;  but  more  than  that,  and  here  lies  the  chief 
significance  of  the  movement,  it  relied  chiefly  on  the  will- 
virtue-faith  side  of  the  dualism,  and  depreciated  the  intellect- 
knowledge-reason  side,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  humanist 
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The   Protestant  emphasis  on  the  discipline  of  thi     will 
lience  and  duty,   and  the  discount  of  reason  and 
e  becomes  more  intelligible  when  we 
tnber  that  unlike  the  humanist  learning,  Protestantism 
pular  movement;  it  concerned  itself  with  the  common 
peopl  were  not  possessors  of  knowledge.     Neverthe- 

less, the  movement  is  not  democratic;  it  is  strictly  feudal, 
feudal  dualism  remains  intact.     The  ideal  moral  re 
1  was  exprest  in  terms    of   benevolence   on    the    one 
I  obedience  on  the  other.     In  the  time  of  Pascal 
1  dualism  served  the  same  purpose  for  the  growing 
h  monarchy  and  the  idea  of  benevolent  despotism. 
power,  knowledge  and  good-will  of  the  feudal  lord  is 
erred  to  the  national  monarch,  and  the  feudal  ditties 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  royal  law,  whiel 
divine  sanction. 

In  the  meantime  a  radically  different  movement  1 
the  field  of  natural  science.     The  revol 
s    of    Copernicus,    Galileo,    Kepler    and 
werful    stimuli    to    the    ima-inat  specially 
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find  the  conception  of  natural  harmony  profoundly  in- 
fluencing educational  theory,  and  in  Rousseau  it  assumes 
a  revolutionary  character. 

We  have  seen  how  the  current  educational  theory  had 
branded  human  nature  as  essentially  wicked  and  as  requiring 
an  influx  of  divine  grace  for  its  moral  perfection.  It  is 
not  difficult,  then,  to  imagine  what  would  happen  when 
this  theory  met  the  other  conception  of  natural  harmony 
and  perfection.  The  one  despised  nature,  the  other  wor- 
shipped it — a  revolution  in  educational  theory  was  inevitable. 
This  revolution  did  take  place;  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  were  its  champions.  But  before  it  got  well  under 
way,  and  before  it  was  put  into  practise  it  became  fossilized, 
so  that  its  practical  effect  on  educational  theory  was  merely 
a  restatement  of  the  old  dualism. 

Altho  we  wish  to  emphasize  this  new  dualism  in 
Rousseau,  it  would  not  be  just  to  him  not  to  mention  the 
more  positive  and  revolutionary  side  of  his  theory,  which 
has  been  largely  overlooked.  Rousseau  was  an  early 
champion  of  democracy.  His  polemic  against  the  French 
monarchy  was  not  in  the  interests  of  a  return  to  primitive 
nature,  altho  Rousseau  thought  the  primitive  brutishness 
might  be  preferable  to  the  present  tyranny;  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  a  democracy  as  he  had  tasted  it  in  Geneva. 
These  democratic  political  doctrines  of  Rousseau  were  eagerly 
taken  up  by  the  revolutionists  and  were,  to  a  large  extent 
at  least,  put  into  actual  practise  in  the  democracy  which  was 
established  by  the  French  Revolution.  Now  along  with 
his  democratic  political  ideas,  Rousseau  also  developed 
democratic  ideas  on  education.  He  protested  against  the 
artificiality,  the  tyranny,  the  wastefulness  of  the  traditional 
education.  He  tried  to  base  his  ideas  on  the  actual  physical 
and  mental  growth  of  the  individual.  And  he  was  thoro- 
going  enough  to  place  his  individual  in  a  society  which  would 
foster  this  normal  growth,  instead  of  being  content  with  the 
social  tyranny  of  his  time.  Consequently  Rousseau's  moral 
principles  in  education  can  not  be  understood  without  a 
reference  to  his  democratic  political  principles ;  or  as  Rousseau 
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himself  puts  it  in  hi  must  be  studied  in 

'dual  and  the  individual  in  sncietv.  tli  >  dc- 

reat  politics  and  morals  apart  from  one  another 
will  ad  cither. '* 

Unfortunately,    hoi  Rousseau  was   trainer  1  in 

chology,   whirl-   made   the  mind   of  early  child 
hood  a  purely  individual  and  isolated  thing.     And  so, 
to  his  psychology,  RoUSSeaU  made  Kmilc  in  his  r.ir  1\   child 
hood  a  pure  child  of  nature,  having  neither  understanding; 
nor    need    for   SO  Kmilc    was   responsive   during    his 

early  years  only  to  the  stimuli  of  his  pfa  uvironment, 

later  to  the  stimuli  of  society,  and  last  of  all  to  those 
of  pure  reason. 

Rousseau,  unlike  Locke,  was  consistent  in  applying  this 
aology  to  education,  and  hence  the  first  book  of  EmiU 
kdically  unsocial  and  even,  due  to  Rousseau's  own 
temperament  and  to  the  prevalent  abuses,  anti-social. 
I  said  this  was  unfortunate  because  many  of  his  readers 
are  like  one  of  Rousseau's  most  ardent  critics,  Formey,  who 
was  so  overcome  with  righteous  indignation  when  he  read 
the  first  book  of  the  Entile,  that  he  could  not  read  the  re- 
mainder, but  immediately  began  to  write  an  Anti-Emile. 
Readers  of  Emile  are  inclined  to  read  only  the  first  part, 
and  if  they  read  the  rest,  they  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the 

It  is.  however,  quite  easy  to  understand  this  tend 
in  Rousseau's  contemporaries,  just  as  it  is  easy  to  under- 
l  his  own  emphasis  in  this  direction,  when  we  remember 

J  situation  at  the  time.     And  in  the  same 
also  readily  understand  how  it  came  that  the  prat 
t  of  Rousseau's  ideas  was  to  work  out  the  dualism  of 
kxaety. 
This  dualism  was  employed  by  Rousseau  as  a  weapon  of 
ist  the  then  existent  society,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
v  it  came  to  be  a  formula  which  served  to  perpetuate 
and  entrench  the  old  dualism  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
-seau's  opening  sentence  in  the  Emilc  gives  us  the  more 
d  statement  of  it:  "God  makes  all  things  good; 
meddles  with  them  and  they  become 
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old  story  of  God  versus  Adam.  But  in  the  hands  of  the 
nature  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  deism  it  was 
stated  in  different  terms.  Nature,  in  loco  parentis,  became 
the  source  of  all  good,  and  society,  again  in  loco  parentis, 
became  the  source  of  all  evil. 

The  old  dualism  in  psychology  is  also  brought  in  to  justify 
this  dualism.  Intellect,  knowledge,  reason  are  made  cor- 
relatives  with  God  and  nature;  and  the  will,  conscience  and 
passion  are  made  correlatives  with  society  and  social  re- 
lations. Man's  passions,  according  to  Rousseau,  especially 
his  inherent  self-love,  drive  him  to  society.  Reason  is  too 
weak  to  control  the  passions,  and  hence  recourse  must  be 
had  to  social  restraint.  This  dualism  implied  for  Rousseau, 
it  seems,  the  necessity  of  developing  the  individual  reason 
so  that  it  could  control  the  will  and  thus  make  a  good  social 
being  out  of  the  individual  without  need  of  external  re- 
straint. But  the  practical  effect  was  quite  the  reverse, 
for  Rousseau's  readers  and  pupils,  especially  the  Germans 
who  had  less  democratic  enthusiasm  than  Rousseau, 
seized  upon  the  other  possible  implication,  namely,  social 
restraint  and  obedience  to  law  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
moral  development  of  the  individual. 

This  tendency  may  be  seen  already  in  Locke,  who  was 
a  more  compromising  thinker  than  Rousseau.  In  his 
enthusiasm  for  external  discipline  as  a  means  to  render  the 
passions  obedient  to  reason,  Locke  tends  to  forget  that 
(according  to  him)  the  internal  control  of  one's  own  reason 
is  to  be  the  aim  of  education,  and  to  make  discipline  for 
discipline's  sake  the  aim  of  education. 

For  Kant  the  rule  of  reason  remains  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  something  absolute,  universal,  cate- 
gorical. It  expresses  itself  in  certain  maxims  which 
have  universal  validity  and  which  must  be  obeyed.  Mor- 
ality consists  in  the  willing  obedience  to  these  laws  of 
reason.  The  ideas  of  duty  and  law  as  universals  thus 
become  fundamental  to  morality. 

This  twist  which  Kant  gave  to  Rousseau's  dualism  of 
nature  vs.   society,  reason  vs.  passion,   is  significant  and 
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ippeals  of  Fichte  and  the  others  for  a  sy 
of  national  education  were  effective     In  Hegel  the  state 
me  identified  with  this  absolute  reason,  and  it  was  only 
<■    individual    fitted    himself    into    tin  t     he 

his  moral   freedom   and  realization.     What  is  of 
peculiar  interest    to  us  lure  about  this  whole  movement  is 
ats  again   the  same  old  feudal  dualism,   in  a 
ial   form.     The   feudal   lord   has   given   place   to   the 
te  as  the  possessor,   literally,   of    reason,    and 
Individual  citizen,  taking  the  place  of  the  feudal 
finds  his  moral  law  in  the  form  of  obedienee.  faithfulness) 
and  loyalty.      The  virtue  of  the  state  is  to  furnish  the  con- 
is   under   which   the   individual  can   reach  his  moral 
and  the  virtue  of  the  individual  is  to  allow  the 
^•ason,  to  control  him.  knowing   that   only 
he  attain  freedom. 
Herbaii  of  education  is  much 

empirical   and  constitutes  a  definite  reaction  against 
tlutism.      Bui    the    fundamental    dualism    rem 
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Up  knowledge;  on   the  ride  of  discipline  and 

which  has  to  do  with  the  will,  we  find  its  object 

the  formation  of  virtue  and  character.     The  funda- 

oi     Herbart   as   of   all    these   dualistic 
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theorists  is  that  virtue  (Tugend)  somehow  results  from 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  a  formal  development  of  the 
intellect,  and  from  a  discipline  of  the  will;  but  these  two 
factors  in  human  nature  are  so  set  off  against  each  other 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  possibly  cooperate. 
The  "ideas"  and  "interests"  of  Herbart  are  formal  and 
•empty  and  have  no  direct  bearing  on  practical  situations. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  how  this  dualism  has  per- 
sisted in  modern  educational  theory  and  still  more  in  prac- 
tise. Most  of  our  theories  of  moral  education  confine 
themselves  either  to  instruction  in  ideas  about  morals, 
or  to  the  assumption  that  character  will  somehow  result 
from  the  instruction  offered  in  the  curriculum,  regardless 
of  whether  the  curriculum  is  directly  and  specifically  re- 
lated to  moral  action. 

We  have  seen  how  this  dualism  in  modern  theories  is 
really  medieval.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  dualism  of  feudal 
society.  We  no  longer  live  in  feudal  society,  but  our  edu- 
cational theories  are  still  feudal,  to  say  nothing  of  educational 
practise.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  hopelessness 
of  such  theories  in  our  present-day  industrial  democracy. 
They  are  as  useless  for  education  as  a  spinning  wheel  is 
for  modern  industry.  Our  democratic  social  ideals  and 
institutions  are  making  new  and  ever  more  urgent  demands 
on  our  educational  system.  Already  our  educational  ideals 
and  theories,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  our  educational  institu- 
tions, are  attempting  to  meet  these  demands.  The  moral 
implications  of  industrial  democracy  are  finding  expression 
and  occasional  realization.  But  to  try  to  put  the  new  wine 
into  the  old  bottles,  tho  newly  patched,  must  in  the  end 
prove  disastrous  to  both. 

Herbert  Wallace  Schneider 

Columbia  University 
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THK  CASE  SYSTEM  OK  TEACHING   HYOU 
GRADED  SCHOOLS.     II 
In  a  previous  article  the  writer  advocated  u^i  case 

the  purpose  of  teaching  hygiene  in  the  fifth, 
M\th,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools.1 
The  term  ease  system  comes  from  the  practise  of  gi 
out  ease  records  for  study  and  recitation  rather  than  lec- 
ons  from  a  textbook.     After  a  case  has  been 
given   out,  each   pupil   is   required    to   commit   himself   in 
writing  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment  or 
nt ion  of  the  case.     Then  a  discussion  of  the  diagnosis, 
losis,   treatment,   prevention,    and   an   explanation   of 
the  symptoms  takes  place. 

The  case  system  has  been  used  heretofore  in  teaching  law 

and  medicine.     Previous  to  the  time  of  the  article  referred 

to  it  had  been  thought  that  the  minds  of  children  were  not 

mature  enough  to  handle  the  problems  presented  by  the 

case  system.     Such  is  not  a  fact.     Children  get  the  correct 

to  cases  quite  as  often  as  medical  students  do  when 

have  had  previous  cases  which  were  at  all  similar  and 

a  correct   answer  may  be   expected.     In  cases  when    the 

pupils  fail  to  make  the  correct  answer  in  regard  to  diagnosis, 

prognosis  or  treatment,   they  learn  from  the  mistake  and 

learn  the  lessons  incidental  to  the  cases  better  than  lessons 

from  a  textbook  because  the  lessons  have  better  connection 

of  short  introductory  texts  at  the  beginning  of 

each    chapter    gives    the    pupils    additional    material    from 

b    to   form   judgments  without  loss  to  the  thought - 

producing   element    inherent    in    this    system.     Any  sort 

fair  trial  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that   the 

children  have  minds  which  are  mature  enough  to  form  jud*- 

1  Kducational  R*vibw,  May,  1915. 
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ments  requisite  to  a  successful  manipulation  of  the  case 
system.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  gave  correct 
answers  in  regard  to  cases  which  were  given  out  at  examina- 
tion concerning  which  we  thought  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
a  correct  answer. 

Several  advantages  of  the  case  system  were  pointed  out 
in  the  article  referred  to.  The  case  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  textbook  system  in  that  it  both  presents 
a  useful  body  of  knowledge  and  can  be  employed  as  a  tool 
for  mental  development.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
judgment  training.  Arbitrary  memorization  is  about  the 
only  mental  faculty  which  the  textbook  system  exercises. 
The  second  advantage,  the  practical  application  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  actual  experience,  was  pointed  out.  Knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  life  and  experience, 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  cases  are  taken,  can  be 
applied.  Knowledge  gained  from  the  academic  viewpoint 
is  much  more  difficult  to  apply.  The  method  of  presenting 
the  subject  matter  in  this  system  allows  of  repetition  without 
monotony  and  affords  a  vital  connection  for  the  subject 
matter.  These  factors  guarantee  better  remembrance,  a 
fourth  advantage.  As  we  mentioned  before,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lesson  the  case  record  is  given  out  to  a  class.  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  requested  to  commit  himself  on 
paper  in  regard  to  either  diagnosis,  prognosis  or  treatment 
of  the  case.  This  at  once  gives  the  pupil  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  case,  and  his  attention  and  interest  are 
immediately  secured. 

Further  experience  with  the  case  system  has  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  we  held  about  it  at  the  time 
of  publishing  the  last  article.  Altho  in  our  examinations  we 
asked  questions  which  might  be  said  to  begin  where  questions 
in  previous  examinations  had  left  off;  that  is,  we  asked 
questions  which  not  only  required  the  pupils  to  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  but  to  know  how  to  apply  it;  despite  this 
fact,  the  pupils  averaged  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  higher 
in  every  grade  than  they  had  averaged  in  previous  examina- 
tion papers  the  year  before.     Altho  most  of  the  classes  were 
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>m  thirty  t<>  a  each  class,  \\.  un 

ok    more    ii  in    theii 

(1  more  from  them  than  they  had  under  the  old  system. 

Without  anj  solicitation  0  the  pup 

tion  of  the  new  system  and  all  were  vitv  qptii 
e  change  it  had  made.    When  it  came  to  exam 
many  exprest  their  surprise  that  it  was  so  easy 
member  the  various  things  which  had  been  taught  them, 
he  article  referred  to  above,  we  have  made 
It  has  been  found  perfectly  feasible  to  use 
in  in  the  fourth  grade  as  well  as  the  four  higher 
5.     Children  in  the  fourth  grade  read  the  cases,  under 
I  them,  and  are  very  keen  in  getting  the  point  of  the 
We  have  also  found  a  way  of  using  this  system  in 
(he  first  three  grades. 

It  has   been  found   advisable  to  add  a  text.     Teachers 

t     instead    of    the    teachers'    edition    which 

was     advocated     in     the     first     article.       It     has     been 

I    best    not    to    use    this    text    as    a    text    is    usuallv 

The    ease    record    is    given    out    at    the    beginning 

of    the    hour.     Then    the    entire    discussion    of    case    and 

held    without   the    pupils    having    seen    (he 
at  all.     At  the  end  of  the  discussion  a  summary  of  the  case 
is  made  by  the  pupils.     Then  the  text  is  given   out   as  a 
r  a  reading  lesson.     To    illustrate,    the    following 
was  given  out: 

the  new  boys  were  admitted  to  the  military  acad- 

it   was  found  that  James  F.  was  very  clumsy.     All 

lumsy.     He  walked  in  rather  a  clumsy 

handled   his  gun   clumsily  at  drill,   and  was  clumsy 

tried  to  do  things  in  the  gymnasium      He  could 

live  at  all  and  could  not  do  a  handspring   or   turn  a 

lit.      On    the    other    hand,    George    T.    was   very 

Ful.     He  walked  in  a  graceful  way.     He  drilled  well 

he  had  had  a  little  practise.     He  was  a  very  good 

ould  do  all  sorts  of  dives  off  the  spring  board 

rimming  pool.       He  could  do  a  handstand  and  lie 
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could  turn  somersaults  and  do  handsprings  in  the  gym- 
nasium." 

Each  pupil  was  asked  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
James  F.  and  George  T.  in  writing.  A  discussion  based 
on  the  text  which  follows  was  then  held.  You  will  see 
that  the  diagnosis,  cause,  treatment,  result  and  prevention 
of  the  condition  were  all  considered  and  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  case  made. 

"James  F.  and  George  T.  contrast  very  well.  James  F, 
had  a  very  poor  sense  of  balance  and  George  T.  had  a  very 
good  sense  of  balance.  The  reason  James  F.  was  so  clumsy 
and  could  not  handle  his  body  in  an  inverted  position  was 
because  he  had  not  educated  his  organ  of  balance.  In  that 
respect  he  was  like  a  person  who  had  not  learned  to  talk 
very  well;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  educated  his  organ  of 
voice.  The  organ  of  balance  is  the  semi-circular  canal 
which  makes  up  part  of  the  inner  ear.  You  will  recall  that 
the  ear  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  the  outer  ear,  the  middle 
ear  and  the  inner  ear.  The  rest  of  the  inner  ear  is  made  up 
of  the  cochlea  or  clam  shell  which  contains  the  organ  of 
Corti.  George  T.  had  educated  his  organ  of  balance  by 
learning  to  do   all  sorts  of  things  that  require  balance 

"If  both  semi-circular  canals  were  removed  you  could  no 
walk  without  losing  your  balance.  Usually  the  first  train- 
ing a  child  gets  in  acquiring  a  sense  of  balance  is  learning 
to  sit,  stand,  walk  and  run.  Then  comes  skating  in  most 
cases.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  skates  on  knows  that 
they  require  a  sense  of  balance.  Diving,  tumbling  and 
work  of  all  sorts  on  apparatus  in  a  gymnasium  also  train 
the  semi-circular  canals  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body. 

"George  T.  had  done  all  of  these  things.  They  seemed 
to  come  naturally  for  him  when  he  first  tried  them.  Prob- 
ably the  reason  they  came  naturally  for  him  was  because 
he  had  inherited  semi-circular  canals  that  were  partly  trained. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  baby  whose  parents  have  been 
acrobats  or  have  done  tumbling  to  show  a  wonderful  sense 
of  balance  without  any  training.  We  have  seen  a  baby 
who  delighted  to  turn  somersaults  with  a  little  assistance 


ther  and  who  at  the  age  ol  ten  n 

.s  would   ^tifTen  herself  out  an 
icad  back  in  pr  that  an 

would  take  in  doing  this  feat      The  baby  had  re- 
in-.     Probabl 

who    had    been    a    tumbler    at    col: 
equentl)  e  T    did  have  a  ^tart   and 

reason  Jame:  or  Ma  Improvement 

During    thre<  the-   military   academy   Jame 

to  be  quit  raceful  and  cjuite  as  good  an  acrol 

t  onl)  does  it  make  a  person  who acqttirea  t  lie  skill  more 
ful  but  better  able  to  control  himself.     In  that  way 
ontrol   is   increased.     I  low    well   the   world's  work   is 
v  much  progress  the  world  makes  towards  form- 
ing a  world  depends  upon  how  people  control  them- 

giving  out  the  text  a  summary  of  the  case  was 
The   summary  of  this  case  was  as  follows: 
"From    the   fourth   ease,    that    of   the   clumsy  boy   and 
ful  boy  at  the  military  school,  we  may  learn  >e 
ral  less< 

ice  with  which  you  handle  your  body  depe: 
the  education  of  your  semi-circular  canals;  that   iv 

lalance. 
The  semi-circular  canals  are  a  part  of  the  fan 
and  an-  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  auditor 
te  your  sense  of  balance  by  d< 
»t  require  balance,  skating,  drying,  tumbling 
in  the  gymnasium. 

difficult  at  finrt  because 
ill  voluntary;  that  is,  you  ha  think  about* 

part 

easy  because  the  cerebellum   | 
them  involuntarily;  that  is,   without   any  willing  on 

e  of  bala  tartly  inherited. 

a   good    sense   of  balance  i^  worth    while 
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because   it   teaches    self-control    and    gracefulness    and   is 
valuable  for  posterity." 

It  is  desirable  to  teach  hygiene  in  the  first  three  grades 
for  several  reasons;  among  them  the  facts  that  the  young 
pupils  need  the  instruction  and  that  instruction  given  in  the 
first  three  years  takes  just  that  much  pressure  off  the  upper 
end  of  the  grade  curriculum  when  the  pupils  can  read  and 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  demand  of  numerous  subjects 
is  greater.  Heretofore  the  only  sort  of  instruction  avail- 
able has  been  the  verbal  instruction  in  teachers'  manuals. 
The  textbook  system  has  been  unable  to  make  any  provision 
for  the  first  three  grades.  Verbal  instruction  has  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory.  By  employing  the  principles  of 
the  case  system  we  have  attempted  to  improve  on  the  verbal 
method.  We  have  used  pictures  in  the  first  three  grades. 
The  picture  used  is  the  record  of  some  case  in  hygiene. 
Each  picture  presents  a  problem  in  hygiene  which  the  young 
pupils  are  led  to  solve  just  as  the  older  pupils  are  led  to 
solve  the  problem  presented  by  the  printed  case-record. 
We  have  found  that  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
take  a  surprizing  interest  in  these  pictures  and  the  problems 
they  present  and  are  surprizingly  apt  in  solving  the  problem 
and  in  getting  the  points  of  the  cases  recorded  in  this  way. 
The  exercises  certainly  employ  the  pupils'  powers  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  and  get  them  to  use  their  eyes  in  observing 
well. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  the  first  article  hi 
brought  out  we  find  that  we  have  given  several  wrong  im- 
pressions. In  the  first  place  we  have  unwittingly  give 
Plato  and  Socrates  credit  for  the  case  system.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  they  used  the  case  method  of  instruction 
in  isolated  cases,  but  they  did  not  use  the  case  system. 
The  case  method  and  the  case  system  are  two  differenl 
things. 

When  I^angdell  used  the  case  system  for  the  teaching  of 
law  he  was  doing  something  different  from  that  which  either 
Socrates  or  Plato  did.  I,angdell  took  a  classified  body  of 
knowledge  which  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  inductive 
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ntircbody  of  knowledge  by  kI 

which  would  apply  the  body  of 
e  to  life.     We  are  unable  to  find  tii.it  any  one  else 
preceded  Langdell  in  doing  this  thing.     \W  n<  unable  from 
d  work  to  find  out  that  he  himself  or  anyone 
else  has  previously  grasped  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
cedure     The  case  system  rej  a  new  way  of  organ b 

he  double  inductive  method,  a  further  organiza- 

of  knowledge  than  has  hitherto  commonly  obtained. 

All  la  ;e  gained  by  the  use  of  the  inductive  method 

t  be  organized  and  taught  according  to  this  plan. 

The  argument  has  been  brought  forward  that  the  case 

in  loses  the  advantages  which  an  organized  body  of 

ledge   possesses.     We   trust  that  our  observation    in 

regard  to  the  organization  of  knowledge  has  answered  that 

argument.     Whatever  advantage  there  is  in  having  a  body 

of  knowledge  concentrated  and  brought  altogether  in  a  small 

space,  we  secure  by  summarizing  each  subject  as  we  go  along. 

For  instance,  there  will  be  ten  cases  which  touch  upon  the 

ct  of  eating.     At  the  end  of  the  ten  cases  there  will 

oceur  a  summary  of  the  cases  and  a  summary  of  the  subject 

In  that  way  no  possible  advantage  is  surrendered. 

in   our  experience  we  feel   that  we  are  justified   in 

coming  to  certain  conclusions. 

The  case  system    represents    a    further    organization 
of  knowledge,  the  double  inductive  method. 

The  minds  of  young  children  in  all  of  the  grades  of 
ublic  schools  are  mature  enough  so  that  the  case  sys- 
tem can  be  used  advantageously  in  graded  schools. 

3.  The  case  system  is  the  method  of  choice  in  teaching 

Harry  W.  Haight 

PRIWCKTON  UmVKMlTY 


VII 

ENDOWMENT  OF  MEN  AND   ENDOWMENT 
OF  MONEY 

THE   CASE   OF  THE   CATHOLIC   COIXEGE 

In  the  standardization  of  American  colleges  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  tendency  to  require  a  definite  endowment  of 
all  institutions  of  recognized  merit.  New  York  was  among 
the  first  to  give  a  legal  definition  of  a  college.  It  required 
a  four-year  graded  course,  four  years  of  academic  or  high 
school  work  for  admission,  and  six  professors  giving  their 
entire  time  to  college  or  university  work. 

Pennsylvania  (1909)  enacted  a  law  which  read  as  follows*, 

"No  institution  shall  be  chartered  with  power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it 
has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  building,  ap- 
paratus and  endowments  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  instruction,  and 
unless  the  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university  classes,  nor  shall  any 
baccalaureate  degree  in  art,  science,  philosophy  or  literature  be  conferred  oa 
any  student  who  has  not  completed  a  college  or  university  course  covering 
four  years.  The  standard  of  admission  to  these  four  years'  courses  or  to 
advanced  classes  in  these  courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said 
council."  (See  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
by  George  Edwin  MacLean,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  4, 
19 1 3,  page  60.) 

Iowa  (19 1 2)  introduced  the  following  requirement: 

"The  means  of  support  is  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  endowment 
of  not  less  than  $200,000,  or  a  fixt  assured  income  or  its  equivalent,  exclusive 
of  tuition,  of  at  least  $10,000."     Id.  p.  61. 

But  for  the  beginning  of  19 16  the  endowment  has  been* 
more  than  doubled.     The  "means  of  support"  is  defined 
as  requiring  a  permanent  productive  endowment  of  not 
less  than  $500,000,  or  a  fixt  assured  income,  exclusive  of' 
tuition,  of  at  least  $25,000.     (Id.  p.  62.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion in  Missouri  the  University  of  Missouri  urged  that  no 
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x  be  admitted  into  tbn  on  unleai  it  had  an 

Indowment  of  $400,000. 

bably  in  the  Dear  future  «  tandardizing  agency 

in  the  country  mil  require  an  endowment  d I  from  $200,000 
to  $600,000. 

illy,  tli.  ora  an  endowment  as  a  neces- 

es  giving  w  <rees.     Such 

utions  ran  not  subsist  on  fees  from  tin   student  body. 

sors,  tlu-  equipment  of  labora- 

and  libraries,  the  cost  of  administration,  the  upkeep 

of   buildings     all   these   and   many   minor  expenses  make 

^olutely  impossible  to  conduct  a  col  1  the  meagre 

fees  of  the  students.      The  Harvard  Medical  School  sj>< 

a  thousand  dollars  on  each  student,  altho  the 
tuition  is  only  $225.00;  and  while  academic  schools  are  not 
they   have  outgrown  the  yearly  income  de- 
al tuition.     We  believe,  then,  that  an  endowment 
try. 
On  January    21,    1916,   at   the   Chicago   meeting  of   the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  Calvin  H.  French  of  the 
^re  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  read  a  thoughtful 
and  inspiring  paper    on    the  Efficient  College.     In  his  in- 
troductory remarks  he  said,  "What  are  the  things  which  go 
to  the  making  of  the  efficient  college  and  why  are  they 
needed5     Manifestly,  some    of    the  things  which  make  the 
of   a   college  can  not  be  reduced   to  statistics, 
tictified    the    statistician.     History,    tradition, 
real  personalities  are  all  of  the  essential  si: 

ncy,  but  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  per- 

(1  in  tabular  form.    Moreover  these 

piritual  elements  which  arc  the  life  of  the  col- 

iin  very  material  things  for  tl  j>ort. 

need  of  things  grows  m  ent  with 

Without  forgetting  the  soul  of  the 

tempts  to  describe  its  body 

lents,  faculties,  buildings,  equipment,  en- 

iaps  the  drift  of  the  inquiry  is  most  suc- 

tly    indicated    by    the    question      Boi      much     money 
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is  required  in  this  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
make  an  efficient  college?" 

After  a  careful  study  of  fifty-two  colleges  and  universities, 
Professor  French  concluded  that  in  an  efficient  college 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  should  go  to  instruction, 
thirty  per  cent  to  maintenance  and  fifteen  per  cent  to  ad- 
ministration. Only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  income  should 
be  from  students,  leaving  the  eighty  per  cent  to  be  derived 
from  endowment  or  some  other  source. 

The  professor  thus  summarizes  the  results  and  conclusions 
of  his  investigations : 

"If  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  of  the  paper  are  accepted,  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  we  began,  by  saying 
that  an  efficient  college  having  an  enrolment  of  four  hundred  students  should 
have  a  faculty  of  forty  teachers,  total  assets  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars 
and  an  annual  income  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Perhaps  this  statement  will  be  clearer  if  put  in  tabular  form,  as  follows : 

Organization : 

Students 400 

Faculty 40 

Finances : 

Plant,  value  of $1 ,000,000 

Endowment,  amount  of 2,000,000    $3,000,000.00 

Income : 

Students  fees,  20  per  cent 25 ,000 

Endowment,  80  per  cent 100,000  125 ,000 .00 

Budget: 

Administration,  15  per  cent 18,750 

Instruction,  55  per  cent 68 ,  750 

Maintenance,  30  per  cent 37 ,500           125 ,000.00 

Per  student: 

Total  investment 7 ,500.00 

Endowment 5 ,000.00 

Annual  cost 312 .00 

Paid  by  student 62 .  50 

Met  by  endowment 250.00 

"Attention  may  be  called  to  the  quantitative  relations  indicated 
desirable  between  the  income  from  the  student  fees  and  the  income  froi 
endowments.     Similar  relations  are  indicated  as  existing  between  the  three 
parts  of  the  budget.     With  regard  to  the  income,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  college 
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can  ii'  ' 

derived  from  uncertain  sources  such  as  ttnnuwl  donations." 

\rcn  the  clifTrn  n: 
what  on  account  of  local  conditions      'I'll 
of  efficiency,  would  be  to  increase  the  expend  it  traction." 

onclusion  of  the  whole  i  -hat  the  permanent  efficiency  of 

ndriit  npofl  the  amount  endowments  as 

com  purr  d  with 

This  pa  or  French  called  forth  an  earnest 

pinion  that  a  col  four 

hundred  students  did  not  need  an  endowment  of  two  million 
while  others  disagreed  with  minor  statemei  I  eonchi- 

We  believe  that  maintenance  would  COHSUfllg  about 
a  third  of  the  income,  while  the  remaining  two-third-    hould 
be  spent  for  instruction  and  administration      Under  main- 
included    janitors    and    other    employes, 
repairs,  laboratories,  library,  improvements  and  in 
surance.     With   this  general   division   of  the   expenditures 
of  a  college  let  us  consider  the  status  of  Catholic  institi; 
the  professors  give  their    work  gratis  by  drawir. 
salary. 

We  have  already  granted  the  necessity  of  an  endowment, 

but  we   also  claim   that  colleges   under  Catholic   auspices 

an   endowment   of  men   instead  of  an  endowment   of 

In  this  country,  especially  during  the  ades, 

rous  patrons   have  given    millions  to  education.     By 

their  industry   and   genius  for  organization,   and   often   by 

privileged  legislation,  they  have  amast  huge  fortr 

given  these  fortunes  back  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 

aiests  for  education.     Rut  little  of  this  m« 
to  Catholic  colleges      While  the  Catholi- 
given  generously  to  the  parochial  schools,  few  of  th. 
contributed  higher  education.     As  a  con 

ith   iVv  tions,   have    no   •  ndow- 

iien.  have  Catholic  colleges  been  able  to  ml 
the  generous  sacrifice  of  thousands  who  have  gi 
not  money,  but  their  lives  to  the  sacred  cause  of  education 

men  and  women  who  devote  tl 
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to  this  work  without  any  material  recompense  there  would 
be  few  Catholic  colleges  in  the  country  today. 

But  it  may  be  asked :  "Do  not  these  professors  and  teachers 
need  food  and  clothing  ?  Must  they  not  live  as  the  professors 
in  other  institutions?"  We  answer  that  there  must  of 
necessity  be  an  expense  connected  with  every  professor 
in  every  Catholic  college.  But  in  the  first  place  the  profes- 
sors live  what  is  called  a  "community  life,"  where  every- 
thing is  done  to  lessen  the  daily  expense.  From  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars  would  be  the  maximum 
required  for  the  support  of  any  professor.  Most  professors 
give  occasional  lectures,  contribute  to  magazines  or  papers, 
write  pamphlets  or  books,  or  engage  in  some  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  income  from  such  spiritual  or  literary  labors 
goes  to  the  college.  In  a  majority  of  cases  this  extra  income 
will  pay  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  professor.  Here, 
then,  we  have  professors  teaching  gratis  and  doing  sufficient 
extra  work  to  cover  all  personal  expenses.  Granting  that 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  a  college  income  is  ordinarily  spent 
for  instruction,  the  Catholic  college  meets  more  than  half 
its  expense  by  the  gratuitous  work  of  its  professors. 

In  the  administrative  work  of  a  college,  embracing  that 
of  the  president,  dean,  librarians  and  secretaries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  stenographer  the  labor  is  given 
free.  This  leaves  but  the  maintenance  to  account  for, 
which  according  to  Professor  French  is  about  thirty  per 
cent.  Here,  too,  the  Catholic  college  has  exceptional  ad- 
vantages. In  most  of  the  teaching  orders  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Church  there  are  members  known  as  "lay-brothers" 
and  "lay-sisters"  who  enter  the  community  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  devoting  their  lives  to  just  such  work  as  comes 
under  the  maintenance  of  an  institution.  Many  of  these 
lay-brothers  are  skilled  carpenters,  mechanics,  engineers, 
cooks  and  bakers,  who  give  their  work  gratis  and  reduce 
the  maintenance  of  a  college  to  a  minimum.  At  the  George- 
town University,  the  large  Jesuit  institution  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  halls,  reception  and  other  rooms  are  most  taste- 
fully decorated.     The  work  was  done  by  a  lay-brother  with 
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show  what  can   be  accomplished   where   many  are 

:ed  together  to  give  their  lives  to  the-  can  luca- 

tion  the  writer  can  point  to  a  Catholic  Sisterhood.     About 

sixt\  w  devoted  women  of  foreign  birth  re- 

1  a  small  bequest  of  land  in  the  middle  west 

ible  cabin  and  with  their  own  hands  cl< 
the   forest   for   cultivation      With    their   own    hands 
tilled  the  soil,  in  the  meantime  teaching  a  Mreii 

of  the  neighborhood.     In  a  short  time  candidates  came 
American    families.     The   community    ^rrew    and    ramified. 
It  now  has  schools  and  academies  thruout  the  middle  1 

little  cabin  is  still  preserved  as  a  sacred  souvenir  of 

the  past.     Visit  the  place  today.     You  will  find  ticent 

buildings   surpast   by   few   institutions  in  the   land.      You 

will  find  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  the  appointment 

modern  school.    What  has  wrought  the  en  The 

ion  of  a   thousand  nuns — a  thousand  nuns 

irochial   schools  and   academies   and    tun:  k   to 

mother  b  sTe  eanir  t>een 

no  endowment ;  but  th  income 

ad  nuns  each  contributing  to  tl  ion  sup 

port  1  ral  house  has  done  what   an  endowment  of 

a  million  dollars  could  never  have  accomplished. 

11  among  other  striking  examples    that 

^ious  community  of  men   who  came  to  the  west 

s  of  any   kind      They  bought  a  tract  of 
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land  and  material  for  building  on  credit.  In  this  com- 
munity were  skilled  carpenters,  masons  and  even  an  archi- 
tect. If  the  government  or  public  erected  the  building 
which  this  community  now  owns  it  would  cost  a  million  or 
more.  It  contains  shops  and  printing  presses;  it  is  enabling 
hundreds  of  young  men  to  get  an  education  at  a  minimum 
cost;  it  is  preparing  candidates  for  foreign  missions;  and 
sending  forth  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  from  its 
presses.  Again,  personal  sacrifice  to  education  has  taken 
the  place  of  rich  endowments. 

There  are  Catholic  colleges,  then,  where  the  instruction 
costs  practically  nothing,  the  administration  but  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ordinary  college,  and  the  maintenance  is  reduced 
from  one-half  to  one- third.  There  are  Catholic  colleges 
where  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 
expense  is  met  by  the  devoted  labor  of  members  of  the 
teaching  order.  Tuition  will  more  than  cover  the  remaining 
expenditures.  We  believe,  then,  that  we  can  claim  with 
justice  that  the  Catholic  colleges  have  an  endowment  of 
men  which  in  every  respect  takes  the  place  of  an  endowment 
of  money. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Protestant  colleges  claim  that  they 
approximate  this  advantage  of  the  Catholic  colleges  because 
their  professors  are  willing  to  teach  for  a  small  salary. 
They  can  point  to  instances  where  professors,  who  have 
been  offered  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  prefer 
thru  devotion  to  a  special  denominational  college  to  re- 
main at  their  post  and  teach  for  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  can  claim  devoted  pro- 
fessors who  could  reap  a  greater  financial  reward  by  working 
in  other  fields.  We  do  not,  however,  admit  the  full  parity 
with  Catholic  colleges,  for  in  these  latter  the  professors  not 
only  do  not  draw  a  small  salary  but  they  cost  the  institution 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  recompense.  Moreover, 
if  the  professor  in  any  of  these  denominational  colleges  is 
able  to  make  an  extra  income  by  writing,  lecturing,  or 
engaging  in  work  of  the  ministry,  it  remains  his  for  the  sup- 
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not  take  the  place  of  an  endowment,  for  the  simple  reason 

it  is  fluctuating  in  its  character  and  depends  upon  the 

good-will  of  those  who  give,  but  who  have  not  promised  to 

contribute    definitely.     Is    this    endowment    of    men    and 

11  in  Catholic  colleges  dependable?     Can  it  be  r 
upon  for  the  future?     Has  it  the  element  of  perpetuit\  > 
Before  answering  the  question  we  wish  to  state  that  no  en- 
ient,  howsoever  carefully  invested,  can  be  relied  upon 
with    positive    certainty.     Buildings    depreciate,  localities 
change,  stocks  cease  to  produce  a  dividend,  bonds  lose  their 
value,  insurance  companies  and  banks  fail.     Some  years 
ago  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  lost  a  million  dollars 
-ted  in  what  seemed  the  very  best  of  bonds.     In  fact, 
college  must  expect  to  find  its  endowment  fund  to  fail 
in  some  respect  to  bring  in  the  theoretical  value.     Tin 
no  indication  pointing  to  a  shortage  of  professors  in  Catholic 
colleges.     The  teaching  communities  of  men  and  women  are 
lily  gaining  in  numbers  and  opening  new  institut 
system  has  worked  for  fully  fifty  years  and  has  si 
all   the   elements  of  dependableness  and  is  strengthening 
It  is  in  fact  more  reliable  than  any  endowment  of 
money,  invested  with  all  the  guarantees  of  the  best  methods 
of  fman« 

One  of  the  greatest  financial  difficulties  for  the  college 

today  is  the  care  of  its  superannuated  professors.     I 

in  the  most  highly  endowed  colleges  few  professors  can  put 

aside  enough    to   safeguard  against   the   pressing  needs  of 

ige.     The  professor  has  social  demands,  he  must  travel, 
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be  a  member  of  scientific  or  literary  societies;  he  has  many 
calls  upon  his  purse,  and  even  with  economy  can  put  aside 
little  for  old  age.  Altho  the  institution  is  not  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  professor  once  he  has  been  incapacitated 
•on  account  of  old  age,  most  colleges  feel  an  obligation  to 
pension  the  retiring  professor  if  possible.  When  Andrew 
Carnegie  wished  to  give  his  millions  to  further  education 
it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  most  effectual  way  would 
be  to  establish  a  retiring  fund.  If  those  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education  could  feel  assured  that  their  wants  would 
be  provided  for  in  their  old  age,  more  would  be  willing  to 
enter  upon  the  duty,  while  those  in  service  would  be  relieved 
of  the  anxiety  for  the  coming  years  when  their  days  of  use- 
fulness were  past.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  became  a 
pension  fund.  It  encourages  the  present  workers  by  promis- 
ing to  provide  for  the  future. 

Do  Catholic  colleges  take  care  of  their  superannuated 
professors?  One  of  the  most  consoling  and  encouraging 
considerations  in  the  life  of  the  Catholic  teacher  is  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  in  his  old  age  his  wants  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  He  need  not  worry  for  the  future.  When  his 
days  of  usefulness  have  past,  ready  and  willing  hands  will 
be  at  his  service.  In  some  college  of  his  order  a  private 
room  will  be  provided  for  him;  his  meals,  clothing  and  all 
his  other  needs  will  be  attended  to.  He  will  want  nothing; 
and  even  luxuries  which  were  denied  him  in  his  days  of 
service  will  be  given  cheerfully  in  his  old  age.  If  sickness 
comes,  no  expense  will  be  spared.  But  it  may  be  asked: 
"Is  not  all  this  an  extra  expense  which  will  tax  the  already 
meagre  income  of  the  Catholic  college?"  In  answering 
the  question  we  must  remember  that  there  is  not  here  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family  but  only  for  an  individual; 
for  one,  too,  who  has  been  frugal  in  his  habits  and  whose 
needs  are  few.  In  most  institutions  when  the  professor 
can  no  longer  teach  or  lecture  it  is  impossible  to  provide  part 
work  or  to  find  other  fields  of  usefulness;  whereas  in  the 
Catholic  teaching  orders  some  light  administrative  labor  or 
work  of  the  ministry   can    be   found    such    as   pays   the 
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stitu;  .  their  full  time  to  college  work." 

A    very    recent     Report    on    Catholic    Institutions,    by    a 

committee   of   the   North    Central   Association,    Man 

1916,  reaches  the  same  conclusion. 

These  (Catholic)  teachers  do  not  receive  any  pay  and 

no   private   contracts   with    the   institutions   hut 

ieral  control  of  the  orders  to  which  they  belong. 

the  institutions  undoubtedly  receive  in  this 

that  represent  a  large  endowment.     The  members 

of  the  orders  are  trained  by  long  courses  which  they  p; 

before  admission  to  the  order,  so  that  the  services  rendered 

in    these    institutions   can    unhesitatingly    be   accepted    as 

ting  a  large  money  value. 

"Furthermore  the  permanency  of  policy  within   the   in 

stitut  guaranteed  by  the  control  .  the  re- 

is  order     Comment  will  be  made  later  in  tl 
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services  of  these  instructors  as  the  equivalent  of  income  from 
endowment." 

We  believe  that  the  Federation  of  Colleges  of  Illinois 
and  the  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Association  viewed 
the  matter  in  the  proper  light.  In  the  standardization  of 
colleges,  wherever  an  endowment  is  one  of  the  requirements, 
we  believe  that  due  credit  should  be  given  for  an  endow- 
ment of  men  as  well  as  for  an  endowment  of  money. 

H.  S.  Spacing,  S.  J. 
Loyola  University 
Chicago,  III. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

WHAT  IS  OUR  AIM 

In  its  March,  1916,  number,  the  Kducational  Rbvibw 
published  an  article  of  mine  entitled  Are  Our  Schools 
Hitting  the  Mark?     The  object  of  the  article  was  to  point 

out   B  distinct  danger,  that  of  neglecting   the  building  of 
character,  of  all  attributes  the  most  vital  to  both  individual 
and  society.     It  attempted  to  show   that   misplaced  em- 
is  in  the  schools  was,  in  part  at  least,  responsible  for 
:  ted  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  young  people.     In  the  following  I  wish  to  pursue  this 
idea  still  further,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  revolutionary  or 
deal,  to  discuss  another  question  along  the  same  line, 
namely:   What  is  this   "mark"   at  which  we  are  aiming? 
Is  it  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  decades  ago?     Has  our  con- 
ception of  it  changed,  or  have  we  been  led  astray  in  our  aim 
have  past?      Certainly  the  question  is  important. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  schools  in  Ann 
od  two  main  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  early  founders: 
.  that  of  moral  and  religious  enlightenment;  and  second, 
that  of  instruction  toward  practical  ends.     Boys  and  girls 
be  able  to  read,  else  the  Bible  and  the  books  of  the 
y  few  in  comparison  to  the  present  and  mostly 
i  in  tone,  would  be  sealed  to  them;  a  boy,  at  least, 
be  able  to  write  and  cipher  as  part  of  his  preparation 
ay  business  dealings.     Thus  far  it  was  the  intention 
that  all  should  advance.     Beyond  this  simpler  education 
up  the  higher  school  or  the  academy,  not  so  much  for 
a  for  the  few,  selected  either  because  of  aptitude  or 
:i.     This   school  almost   ex< 

ig  for  college,  coi  mainly  of  literature,  mathe- 

ics  and  the  classics.     The  work  of  the  college  itself  was 
pretty  closely  limited  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  lawyers, 
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ministers,  and  later  doctors,  and  to  such  education  as  be- 
fitted gentlemen  of  independent  means.  It  will  be  noted 
that  only  the  first  of  these  three  types  of  institution  was 
for  the  masses  (if  this  term  may  be  used  of  the  scattered 
population  of  those  times)  and  that  so  far  as  the  masses 
were  expected  to  go,  the  program  was  based  directly  on 
practical  community  welfare;  the  other  types,  with  their 
high  ideals  of  scholarship,  were  mainly  for  a  select  group. 

Today  these  conditions  no  longer  exist.  More  and  more 
the  high  school,  which  supplanted  the  academy,  is  getting 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  climax  of  a  public  school 
education,  and  is  becoming  a  school  of  the  masses.  To- 
be  sure,  this  degree  of  education  is  as  yet  far  from  universal: 
still,  the  trend  is  in  that  direction,  and  there  no  longer  exists 
that  selection  or  weeding  out  of  material  present  in  the  earlier 
days.  Boys  and  girls  of  all  sorts  of  aptitudes  and  inapti- 
tudes are  found  within  its  walls  and  must  be  encouraged 
to  stay  there,  we  believe,  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the 
community. 

But  with  this  growth  there  has  not  yet  been  a  correspond- 
ing adaptation  of  the  aims  of  this  type  of  school.  Still, 
as  in  the  past,  the  ideal  of  scholarship  predominates  in  the 
minds  of  parents,  pupils  and  school  authorities,  excluding 
a  few  advanced  thinkers.  The  influence  of  the  college,  and 
of  college-bred  teachers,  tending  to  set  certain  scholarship 
standards,  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  schools  of  a  quarter 
or  a  half  a  century  ago  to  be  easily  displaced.  Upon  these 
standards  elaborate  systems  of  grading  have  been  built 
up,  so  universally  employed  that  they  have  come  to  seem 
almost  as  essential  as  the  school  itself.  The  great  advances 
of  social  import,  the  "steamer  class,"  the  vocational  or 
prevocational  school,  the  playground,  the  school  visitor, 
school  nurse  and  physician,  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment, juvenile  and  newsboy  courts,  the  cooperation  of  j 
clinic  and  school,  backward  and  ungraded  classes,  andj 
numerous  others,  have  been  but  extras,  added  on  one  at  a 
time  as  occasion  demanded,  but  without  influencing  the 
main  traditionary  purpose.     And   still   our  problems,   far 
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of    this    cosmopolitan    society,    with    their    peculiarities   of 
in  and  temperament,  the  cityschool  is  as  truly  a 
is  is  the  nation  or  the  city  at  large  for  their 
1  what  is  the  product  which  we  wish  to  have  O 
of  this  melting-pot?    A  company  of  scholars?     I  venture 

ly  not,  but  rather  an  army  of  you 
to  be  industrious,  upright  and  reliable  in  whatever  ul 

they  may  be  placed,  and  inspired  with  the  spirit   of 
o  their  neighbors,   to  the  community   and   to  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  humanity.     If  with  this  can  go 
train.  e,  car.  hand  or  brain,  so  much  tl  r,  indeed 

>uld  be  so,  but  not  the  latter  without  the  former,  and 
ily  a  training  within  our  present  limited  scope. 
reasons  I  believe  that  the  timi 
m  do  I  ictorily  graft  new    '  a  on  the 

.  but  must  go  back  to  the  roots.     The  position  that 
our  schools   today   exist    mainly    for   sd 

seems  to  me  no  longer  tenable.     We  can  not,  and  do  not 
to  make  book  k  and 
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into  bad  company,  to  keep  his  mind  occupied  with  good 
things,  and  to  get  him  interested  along  some  line,  if  possible, 
until  he  is  older  and  better  able  to  go  to  work."  And  the 
sooner  we  admit  that  this  is  part  of  a  school's  legitimate 
task,  and  cease  to  place  our  main  emphasis  officially  on 
scholarship,  instead  of  on  individual  self -development,  the 
better.  If  we  are  truly  to  educate,  i.  e.,  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  a  pupil,  we  must  view  him  as  a  whole  personality, 
and  not  so  much  as  a  mere  potential  scholar. 

Many  of  our  present  most  troublesome  failures  are  not 
in  reality  hopeless  cases;  they  are  merely  misfits  in  our 
present  system.  If  these  can  be  made  into  good  masons, 
painters  or  plumbers  they  can  do  men's  work  in  the  world, 
rendering  real  community  service;  even  in  the  less  skilled 
occupations  they  can  earn  an  honest  living  and  command 
respect.  Yet  they  know  no  other  ideal  than  that  of  book 
learning.  One  of  the  most  capable  and  self-reliant  boys 
that  I  ever  ran  across,  in  all  probability,  so  far  as  caring 
for  himself  in  the  world  goes,  was  so  poor  at  books  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  failed  to  do  satisfactory  work  on  en- 
tering the  high  school.  Yet  with  dogged  persistence  he 
appeared  again  at  the  doors  of  a  grammar  school  to  try  t( 
work  up  to  the  requisite  standard — an  almost  hopele 
waste  of  time  and  effort,  but  a  magnificent  showing  of  spiril 

This  plea  of  mine  should  not  be  understood  as  bringing 
with  it  any  intimation  of  a  disregard  for  scholarship  per  si 
or  any  belief  that  such  a  change  would  bring  about  its  d( 
cadence;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  changed  point  of  vie\ 
I  believe  we  should  have  on  the  whole  a  scholarship  of  high< 
quality  than  we  do  now.     But  it  would  be  on  the  part 
those  with  scholarly  aptitude,  and  would  not  pretend, 
at  present,  to  be  the  universal  aim. 

Some  very  notable  and  promising  efforts  along  this  fine,  | 
many  of  them  necessitating  no  extra  equipment,  are  already 
being  made.  For  example,  credit  is  being  given  in  certain 
schools  for  home  duties  well  and  regularly  performed,  for 
living  out  the  principles  of  hygiene  taught  in  the  schools, 
for  special  studies  such  as  music  pursued  outside,  not  to 
speak  of  all  kinds  of  introductions  within  the  schools  them- 
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to  widen  the  sphere  oi  contact  between  the  pupil  s 
Bdnd  and  world  conditions  .uid  occuptttioni      It  ii  b  re- 

•     to   the    same    idea    thai    tin     in<l 

ave  appeared,  that  cooperation  has  been  established 

nil  schools  and  industrial  plants;  that  social  centers, 
nship  classes  aiming  toward  naturaliza- 
tion,  have  been   incorporated  in   the  public  school  body. 
And  yet,  ^<>  far,  the  ihn  in  exceptional  and  isolated 

school  systems  1  idered  of  value  mainly  for 

onal  types  of  pupils,  not  for  the  rank  and  til*-.     It  is 
because  tlu    average  school  has  not  tod   this  type  of 

tration  as  one  of    its  responsibilities  toward  all  its 
youth  that  the  need  has  come  for  boys'  and  girls'  d 

r  municipal  leagues,  the  Boy  Scout  and  Campfire  Girl 
1  its  and  the  settlement  work  in  such  great  measure 
among  children      Thinkers  outside  the  schools  have  recog- 
I   this  need.     The  truth  is  that  much  of  the  training 
which  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  for  example,  seeks  to  give, 
both  in  moral  ideals  and  in  ability  to  use  hand  and  brain 
intelligently,  will  probably  be  of  far  more  practical  value 
thru  life  to  the  average  person  than  a  great  deal  of  the 
rial    of    the    standard    school    curriculum.     As    much 
could  probably  be  said  of  similar  organizations,  for  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  all  of  them  working  under  difficulties  be- 
cause of  unsalaried  workers — volunteers  with  a  noble  pur- 
pose and  a  splendid  spirit,  but  often  without  thoro  training 
and  with  insufficient  time  at  their  disposal. 

In  thes  of  complex  society  it  takes  more  than  the 

al     three  R's"  to  prepare  young  persons  for  life  to  the 

relative  degree  that  the  early  schools  prepared  them.     The 

which  our  fathers  held  .  have  not  been 

improved    upon    thru    all    the    intervening    years.     Ought 

lot,  therefore,  while  ever  seeking  to  keep  wide  open  the 

door  of  progress  toward  that  realm  of  education  more  dis- 

ly    esthetic    and    "cultural"    still    transfer    our    main 

empi  k  to  those  ideals  of  good  character  and  useful 

enship  set  forth  at  the  begiruiing? 

Carlbton  E.  Preston 

Bmcush  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  ORAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Is  the  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  anything  more  than  an  empty 
form?  Does  it  count  in  the  academic  record  of  the  student? 
Does  it  reveal,  regarding  the  learning  of  the  candidate, 
anything  that  could  not  better  be  discovered  by  written 
examination?  These  questions  are  asked  by  aspirants 
for  the  degree  and  also  by  those  who,  having  past  the  ex- 
amination, discuss  with  bitter  irony  the  values  and  the 
significance  of  the  inquisition  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Nothing  else  in  the  prescribed  routine  of  graduate  work 
is  so  suspected  of  being  a  mere  academic  bubble. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  keenest,  the  most  promising  stu- 
dents, those  most  likely  to  advance  scholarship,  are  the 
ones  who  question  with  greatest  severity  the  meaning  of 
this  superstitious  adherence,  on  the  part  of  universities, 
to  an  ancient  barbaric  rite?  Their  protest  comes  not  from 
any  desire  to  evade  work,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  indignity 
and  the  unfairness  of  a  situation  where  the  judges  are  also 
the  jury,  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  the  audience; 
where  the  victim  is  isolated,  and,  for  a  series  of  hours, 
made  to  undergo  a  nerve-racking  experience.  In 
presence  of  men  with  whom  he  has  worked,  a  student 
asked,  point-blank,  any  question  that  his  examiners  ma} 
consider  germane  to  the  subject  in  which  he  has  specializec 
How  would  any  one  of  the  examiners  like  to  have  the  tabic 
turned  and  the  candidate  be  permitted  to  ask  him  just  one 
question?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  a  situation  might 
brought  about  decidedly  humiliating  to  the  professor  i 
And  does  not  the  advanced  student  suffer  a  kind  of  mon 
as  well  as  intellectual  humiliation  in  being  thus  subjected  t< 
a  comparatively  public  clinic?  A  boy  in  the  second* 
schools  may  suitably  be  brought  before  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, but  a  man  or  woman  of  mature  years  is  made  ridic- 
ulous by  this  ordeal,  no  matter  how  genial  or  how  consid- 
erate the  examiners  may  be,  nor  how  successfully  the  candi- 
date gives  his  answers. 


from  ha 
ticii  .  -»iii  the  dignitj  of    chota  Up.     For  three 

years  a  student  has  been  at  work  trying  to  learn  the  ways 
holar,  i  nany 

ith    his    t<  and    finally    devot 

tnination  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 

He  has  gathered  inform  bore 

he  was  investigating,  but  the  most 

trt   of  his  training  has  been   his  education  in 

il    method.     The    doctorate    in    philosophy    is    not 

nymous    with     encyclopedic    knowledge.     Id« 

should  mean  that  its  possessor  has  been  daily  becoming 

more  precise,  more  vivid,   more  profound  in  his  thinking. 

lopment   of  individual   resource,  of   individual  power 

and  initiative,  of  individual  loyalty  to  truth,  and  a  gradual 

(A  independent  strength  should  be  the  mark  of  the 

or    of    philosophy.     Having    been    taught    that    facts 

themselves  are  significant  chiefly  as  they  relate  to  ideas, 

trained  to  scorn  the  haphazard  and  inconse- 

-tudent  is  brought   at  the  supreme   moment  of 

icademic  training  before  the  board  of  examiners.     Is 

this  examination  a  test  of  his  scholarship,   a  trial  of  his 

thinking  capacity,  a  probing  of  his  fertility  of  thought  or 

of  his  depth  of  comprehension  of  ideas?     Not  at  all;  it  is 

of  twenty  questions  played  by  a  group  of  learned 

busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  they  can  ill 

afford  the  time,  the  temper,  and  the  strength  for  such  a 

me. 

:  may  quiz  the  candidate  in  the  examii 
Id.      Take    as    illustration    the    dep 
h.     One   hears   that    there  may   be   propounded  a 
as  that  may  touch,  now  a  iradigms 

grammar;  now  a  fact  relating  to  the  histor 

date,  or  a  theory  of  date,  in  Shakespeare's 
a  problem  in  regard   to  Coleridge's  criticism, 
the  plot  of  some  Jacobean  or  Restora- 
is  no  semblance  of  unity  or  cohen 
ilaneous,    de  an   ex 
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tion  of  intellectual  vagrancy.  What  is  being  tested — 
the  student's  memory  of  facts,  his  mental  dexterity  in  leap- 
ing from  one  subject  to  another  utterly  remote,  or  his  power 
of  self-possession  under  trying  circumstances?  If  the  oral 
examination  is  merely  a  mechanical  effort  to  see  if  a  stu- 
dent has  acquired  an  adequate  amount  of  information, 
why  dress  it  in  such  portentous  fashion  with  academic 
circumstance?  Is  there  not  a  distinct  anti-climax  in  making 
a  ceremony  out  of  a  matter  of  business  that  might  better 
be  achieved  by  written  examination?  If  the  oral  examina- 
tion meant  that  a  student  would  be  asked  to  defend  a  thesis, 
if  he  were  to  attempt  argument  with  his  examiners,  so- 
that  they  would  get  an  impression  of  his  real  thinking 
power,  his  resources  and  knowledge,  that  might  justify 
the  procedure  and  do  away  with  the  crudely  kindergarten 
methods  that  are  in  vogue  at  present. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  oral  examination  was  a  necessary 
and  desirable  part  of  academic  discipline.  The  student 
who  presented  himself  for  examination  had  probably  been 
an  itinerant  scholar,  and  was  not  known  to  the  examiners 
as  are  the  students  today  when  two  years  of  residence  at 
the  university  are  required.  With  the  great  numbers  of 
medieval  students  and  the  small  number  of  teachers,  the 
individual  student  received  almost  no  attention,  while  to- 
day the  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  has  been  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  his  professors.  The  oral  ex- 
amination tested  a  medieval  student's  knowledge  of  Latin, 
his  readiness  in  speaking,  and  thus  had  a  significance 
which  it  lacks  at  present.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  sheer  amount  of  knowledge  possible  to  a  stu- 
dent before  the  Renaissance  and  the  almost  limitless  scope 
of  today.  The  controversial  element  played  a  striking 
part  half  a  dozen  or  more  centuries  ago.  The  candidate 
showed  his  skill  and  acumen,  not  by  a  written  thesis  but 
by  defending  a  position,  and  his  reasoning  powers,  his 
sturdiness  of  intellect  could  be  challenged,  stimulated, 
and  tested  by  the  ordeal.  Finally,  with  abundant  time 
and  with   a  natural    predilection  for  external  pomp  and 
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ccrem  tiu    examine]      in   the   Middle  Ages,  doubtless 

the  opportunity  of  ov<  •  -,  for 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  oral  examination 

1  last  <1<  endeavor  to  in 

with    tin    spectacle   of   Academic   Authority?     Since 

so  many  professors  frankly  question  the  values  of  the  oral 

mat  ion,  why  do  they  let  it  continue  to  express  the 

mal  ideals  of  our  universities? 

Martha  Hale  Shackford 
i.lrslky  College 


IX 

REVIEWS 

The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching — Tenth  annual 
report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer.     New  York:  October,  1915. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  19 15,  shows  a  total  endowment  of  $15,379,000. 
The  income  received  during  the  year  was  $748,193.04, 
and  the  annual  expenditures  were  $767,486.40.  Of  this 
amount  $38,127.81  was  spent  in  administration  and  publica- 
tion, $54,633.62  in  educational  enquiry,  and  $674,724.97 
in  retiring  allowances  and  pensions.  During  the  year 
23  additional  retiring  allowances  and  twenty  widows' 
pensions  were  granted.  The  total  number  of  retiring 
allowances  now  in  force  is  327;  the  total  number  of  widows' 
pensions  is  118.  The  total  number  of  all  allowances  granted 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Foundation's  activity  is  639, 
the  expenditure  for  this  purpose  having  been  no  less  than 
$4,226,518.66.  The  annual  assumed  load  for  all  allowanc 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $690,668.  No  additions  were  ma 
during  the  year  to  the  institutions  on  the  accepted  lis 
which  stands,  as  it  has  stood  since  191 2-1 3,  at  seventy 
three. 

An  important  action  taken  by  the  executive  committee 
was  the  decision  that  if  a  school  or  college  which  had  been 
part  of  an  institution  accepted  by  the  Foundation  should 
become  an  independent  institution,  it  would  then  have  to 
make  a  new  application  for  admission  to  the  accepted  list. 
It  was  also  decided  that  since  the  income  of  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  is  now  used  in  the  allowances  already  granted 
to  persons  not  connected  with  institutions  on  the  accepted 
list,  it  is  unwise  at  present  to  add  to  these  obligations- 
action  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  by  the 
Foundation  to  constitute  a  pension  system  should  doubtless 
have  been  taken  at  the  beginning. 
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itional  v\v\\ 
md  to  the  iries  during  the 

The  detailed  report  ol  the  b  ru  usual  is  ap- 

In  onal  enquiry  the  principal  event  of  the  year 

publication  ol  the  spei  ial  report  pre]    •  Pro- 

Redlicfa  of  Vienna  on  The  Common  I  m 

the  «,  thod  in  A 1 1  '1  by  the  Foundation  as 

liminary  part  of  the  study  of  le^ 

;  at  the  request  of  the  American  Bar  Association.     At 

BOme  subsequent  date,  says  the  present  report,  an  attempt 

will  I  le  to  summarize  the  various  comments  on  the 

Redlich   report  received  by  the  Foundation,   which  in  the 

time  is  continuing  the  work  of  visiting  and  stud 
the   law  schools  of  the  country,   a  compi  e   report 

upon  which  will  ultimately  be  made.  An  appended  list 
of  the  law  schools  in  the  United  States  shows  138  resident 
schools  conferring  degrees;  10  resident  schools  not  conferring 
degrees;  and  17  correspondence  schools 

The  study  of  engineering  education,  undertaken  at  thi- 
rst of  a  joint  committee  of  the  six  national  engineering 
societies  and  conducted   with   their  cooperation,    lias  also 
progrest.     The  history  of  the  establishment  and  develop- 
*  of  engineering  education  in  the  United  States,  says 
the  summary,  has  been  traced,  the  experience  and  judgment 
ral  thousand  engineers  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
present  conditions  in  the  profession  as  these  might 
ehools,    the   records  of   student  a: 
ral  large  corporations  hav.  ipared  with   the 

school  records  of  the  same  nun    BOme  t 

-ols    have    I  ulied    mini:  :id    a 

chologists  and  ra  i^>  endeavoring  to  de- 

es of  tests  which   may   provide  an  imp: 
judging  eng  g    ability    at    the   stud 

upon  and  completion  0  ing. 

the  year,  the  Foundation  has  also  been  gathering 
rial  for  tl  ly  of  the  trail  ouri, 
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undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the 
state  superintendent  of  education,  and  one  hundred  repre- 
sentative educators,  with  the  well-founded  idea  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  will  be  of  value  at  large,  as  well  as  within  the 
state  directly  concerned. 

The  report  further  presents  a  summary  of  the  gratifying 
legislative  results  of  the  study  of  education  in  Vermont, 
made  by  the  Foundation  at  the  request  of  an  educational 
commission  of  that  state  in  19 13,  and  published  that  year 
as  the  Foundation's  seventh  bulletin. 

The  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  educational  enquiry 
ends  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  charges  for  tuition  in  one 
hundred  representative  colleges  of  the  country  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  charge 
made  for  tuition  has  increased  by  about  one-fifth  during  the 
decade  in  question.  The  tendency  to  increase  was  active 
ten  years  ago,  but  was  checked  by  the  general  financial 
disturbances  of  1907.  Since  that  time  it  has  developed 
steadily,  so  that  the  last  four  years  represent  more  than 
half  of  the  advance  during  the  decade.  In  detail,  fifteen 
of  the  one  hundred  institutions,  all  with  the  exception  of 
Iceland  Stanford  University  supported  by  public  funds, 
report  no  charge  for  tuition  at  any  time  during  the  ten  years. 
Twenty-nine  other  institutions  made  no  change  in  their 
charges.  Of  the  fifty-six  that  have  made  some  change,, 
three — Knox  College,  Earlham  College,  and  the  University 
of  the  South — reduced  their  tuition  charges.  In  the  re- 
maining fifty-three  institutions  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  are  variable,  and  bear  on  the  whole  but  little  relation 
to  the  initial  charge.  The  most  frequent  increase  of  all 
is  25  per  cent,  the  median  30  per  cent,  the  average  36  per 
cent.  The  most  promising  element  in  the  situation,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  is  the  tendency  toward  inclusive  fees. 
That  system,  it  is  concluded,  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory which  bases  the  charge  upon  the  hours  of  instruction 
taken  by  the  student.  When  to  this  there  is  added  an  in- 
clusive fee  for  all  other  items,  all  of  the  demands  of  a  simple 
and  adequate  system  appear  to  be  met.    To  quote  the  report,. 


M)if>|  Ibwm 

which  thus  summarizes  the  wl:  n  charges  of 

sentative  institutions  have  increased  dui 

u  about  $80  to  about  $100  a  >  •  i  the 

tendency  to    m    in<  Mo*  half 

of  the  institutions  reporting  have  increased  es,  most 

lently  by  about  $:  nstituii  nade 

■  1  changes  of  about  $10  or  $15  each.     S1 
make  no  ch  tuition  do,  how< 

able  incidental  charges,  and  such  chargi  ade  by  1 

institutions  in  addition  to  the  tuition   that 

ible    number   of   institutions   art-   mod 

luse  df  the  belief  that  the  student's  obligation 
will  be  clearer  if  all  of  these  charges  an-  grouped  hi   m  in 
elusive    fee,   which  also  covers    tuition  on  the  I   the 

Dumber  of  hours  of  instruction  that  are  taken 

iderable  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a 
ion  of  pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  and  for  uni 
professors,    clergy    pension    funds,    and    indu 
accompanied    by    a    carefully   compiled    tabular 
ment    of    industrial    and    institutional    pensions    and 

pension  systems.     A  study  of  si 
ais  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  says  the  report, 
shows  the  movement  for  such  pensions  is  recent,  but  wide- 
id  and  still  extending.     Since  the  last  report  of  the 
Foundation,   twelve  states  have  considered  the  establish- 
I  of  state  pensions  for  public  school  teachers      In  eight 
of  these     Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan.  Minnesot  tana, 

a,    Nevada   and    New    Hampshire     systems 
iblished;  in  four— Connecticut,  Iowa,   I 
and    Washington      the   proposed   measures   failed   of   enact- 
ment; in   the  last  named    state  the  hill,   which  was  past  by 
the  legislatui  ated  on  a  referendum  to  the  public 

At  ti  nt  time,  it  i<  interesting  t<>  note,  Connecticut 

remains  the  only  New  England  state  without  a  state-wide 
rni    for   her   teachers.     Generally,   the  report 
inues,  tin   systems  are  administered  by  special  boards, 
in   which    tl  hers  constitute   a  majority.     Provision 

IS,  as  a  rule,   made   for   retirement    on    the  basis  of  Se 
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and  of  disability,  but  usually  only  for  teachers  entering  the 
service  after  the  establishment  of  the  system.  Funds  are, 
in  most  cases,  provided  by  teachers'  contributions  and  by 
public  appropriations  in  approximately  equal  amounts. 
Only  one  of  the  eight  systems  enumerated  above,  in  fact, 
is  based  on  the  non-contributory  principle — a  condition, 
•explains  the  report  with  conviction,  that  may  offer  some 
guaranty  that  sounder  principles  will  in  course  of  time  pre- 
vail in  the  whole  matter  of  pensions.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  the  various  systems  follow  the  same  pattern. 
The  funds  arranged  for  are  frequently  insufficient  to  pay 
the  pensions  that  have  been  promised.  "Despite  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  criticisms  of  prevailing  practise  on  theoretical 
grounds,  and  regardless  of  the  many  instances  of  practical 
failure  in  recent  years,  pension  legislation  pursues  its 
wonted  course.  Seldom  is  there  any  evidence  of  expert 
assistance.  Too  many  of  the  plans  adopted — and  this 
statement  applies  not  merely  to  teachers'  pensions — ap- 
pear to  be  inspired  by  a  desire  to  launch  a  system  somehow, 
relying  on  a  secret  and  indefinable  hope  that  Providence 
or  the  public  treasury  or  the  wealthy  philanthropist  will 
not  permit  the  poor  pensioner  to  suffer."  Our  general 
experience  with  teachers'  pensions,  none  the  less,  the  re- 
port explains,  is  still  very  brief.  The  first  system  to  be 
•established  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  that  of 
Chicago,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1893.  Nearly  half  of 
.all  of  the  systems,  however,  have  come  into  existence  since 
1 9 10.  There  are  now  state-wide  pension  systems  in  twenty- 
two  states  and  local  systems  in  ten  more.  More  than  half 
of  the  states,  accordingly,  are  represented  in  the  movement. 
In  a  short  review  of  New  York  City  pensions  the  in- 
solvency of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  is 
noted  and  the  statement  is  made,  which  we  all  know  to  be 
true,  that  it  was  never  on  a  satisfactory  financial  basis. 
The  Pension  Commission  appointed  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  the  situation  in  New  York  continues  its 
work  of  investigation  and  research,  which  should  be  com- 
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oming  year  with  the  result  of  a 
iblished   mi  lound  m  filarial  j»: 
and  adapted  to  the 

Under  pensions  for  tmi  lessors  the  report  notes 

btishment  during  t!  !uir  own  systems  of 

and     p.  in     tlic     1  v    of 

<  >hi0   W  :    I'llivci 

:atchcwan. 
niiicanf   of  the  progress  of  the  movea 

oontinues  the  report,  has  been  th<  adoption  of  the 

by  a  number  of  religious  denominations,  and  di 
tlu  year  scarcely  any  synod  or  conference!  or  other  asser 
of  church  representatives,  has  lacked  a  discussion  01 
Subject.     The    development    of    industrial    pensions,    too, 
continues  to  grow.     The  accompanying  summary  suggests, 
ever,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  that  like 
the  I  stems  they  are  practically  in  the  end  un- 

sound. 

Th<  ss  direct  criticism,  constructive  or  destrucf 

in  tin   present  report,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
in  the  discussion  of  pensions,  than  is  contained  in  ma; 

ors.     This  is  largely  due,  however,  to  the  fact 

that  several  of  the  recent  undertakings  of  the  Foundati- 

the  study  of  legal  education,  of  engineering  education,  and 

of  the  training  of  teachers  in  Missouri — are  still  in  process 

vestigation  and  no  full  report  can  yet  be  rendered. 

The  publication  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  report,  neverthe- 

uo  matter  what  its  specific  contents  may  be,  this  year 

and  every  year  is  an  element  in  the  eritieal  discussion  of  the 

vitai  lonal  questions  of  the  day  that  must  be  taken 

and  serious  consideration. 

William  H.  Carpbntb* 

i  MBIA    UNIYI-RsITY 


The  American  college— Hy  William  EL  Crawford.      New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Company,  1915.     p.  XI-194. 

The  At>  college  is,  to  quote  its  sul>  title.  A  Series 

-  Setting  Forth  the  Program,  Achievements,  Pres- 
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ent  Status  and  Probable  Future  of  the  American  College. 
These  papers  were  read  at  a  conference  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Allegheny  College  and  were  prepared  for  this 
particular  event.  Thanks  presumably  to  President  Craw- 
ford, the  entire  program  was  carefully  drawn  up  before 
anybody  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  and  those  who  were 
asked  were,  fortunately,  selected  with  equal  care.  As  a 
result,  the  collection  makes  a  real  book,  and  Dr.  Crawford's 
claim  in  the  introduction  that  it  presents  the  freshest  and 
most  comprehensive  thought  on  the  American  college  is 
not  without  justification. 

The  first  paper  is  by  President  Faunce,  of  Brown,  on  The 
Aim  and  Scope  of  the  New  England  College.  This  contains 
much  interesting  and  unhackneyed  historical  material, 
and,  written  as  it  is  by  a  clergyman,  its  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  church  and  college  is  significant. 

The  second  is  a  brilliant  essay  by  Professor  Shorey,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  on  The  Place  of  the  Languages 
and  Literatures  in  the  College  Curriculum,  from  which 
may  be  taken  the  following  characteristic  statement: 
"Language  is  the  indispensable  key  to  literature.  I  intend 
no  illiberal  disdain  for  translations,  popular  lectures,  and 
other  substitutes  for  the  best.  But  it  can  not  be  the  chief 
office  of  the  college  to  obliterate  distinctions  and  solicit  the 
customer  to  content  himself  with  something  'equally  as 
good.'  Phonographs  and  chromos  have  their  uses.  But 
the  hearth  of  scholarship  and  culture  is  not  the  place  for  the 
gas  log."  Or,  the  following:  "Truisms  may  be  staled  by 
repetition.  They  are  not,  as  some  epigrammatic  prophets 
of  the  up-to-date  fancy,  thereby  converted  into  falsities." 

The  third  paper  is  by  Dean  Haskins,  of  Harvard,  on  The 
Place  of  the  Newer  Humanities  in  the  College  Curriculum. 
In  this  he  points  out  what  is  hard  to  realize  today,  that  his- 
tory did  not  win  an  independent  place  in  our  colleges, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  until  well  after  the  Civil 
War;  that  economics  secured  a  foothold  somewhat  later, 
and  political  science  later  still.     In  his  plea  for  an  even 


ion  to  tii«  i  group  than  is  now 

made  possible  in  the  better  Amei 
the  present    Efc 

tut  of  history,  of  b  tonal 

law.    and   of    those   economic   conditions    ulmh     .lit- 

rial  policies;  and  it  finds  i!  more  deficient  in  an 

tional  habit  of  thought  and  in  the-  sense  for  for 
In  the  formation  of  an  enlightened,  m-t,  and  far- 

public  opinion  in  international  m;it 
must  take  the  lead."     On  the  other  hand,  the  author 

md    points   out   the   obvious  danger   in    the   over- 
emphasis of  the  immediate  and  the  actual,  and  that  the  social 
must   be  approached,   not  as  material  for  a  mo- 
ii  v   sensation  or  occasional  debate,  but  as  requ 
study  and  hard  thinking,  and  as  needing  to  be  seen 
in    their    Larger   relations   to   human   experience.     Another 
important  in  these  days  of  education  by  the 
limitation  of  isolated  credits,"  the  distinction  between 
such  subjects  as  mathematics  and  some  of  the  branches  of 
here   there  is  a  progressive  correlation  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  those  where,  as  in  the  more 
ptive  fields  of  English  literature  and  history,  the  order 
and  advancement  of  courses  is  more  or  less  fortuitous  and 
the  later  courses  do  not  depend  upon  the  earlier  in 

quence  of  necessary  prerequisites."     In  his  conclud 

graph,  Dean  Haskins  states  that  "the  great  defect 

college  education  is  that  it  does  not  set  the 

of  students  intellectually  on  fire      Our  colleges  are 

only  in  an  imperfect  degree   intellectual  in  :is.      The 

rivalry  is  not  one  between  da  id  sociology,  be- 

y  and  chemistry,  but  a  struggle  with  ignorance, 

riahsm,  and  superficiality  for  the  development  of  the 

intellectual  li 

onklin.  of  Princeton,  follows  with  a  thoughtful 

and  imp.  say  on  The  Place  of  the  Physical  and  Nat- 

in  the  College  Curriculum,  which  has  the  rather 

among   the   pronouncements  of   professors  of 

of  not  claiming  too  much  and  of  proving  what  it 
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claims.  Professor  Conklin  summarizes  the  contribution 
of  science  to  civilization  as  follows:  "The  emancipation 
of  man  from  various  forms  of  bondage,  particularly  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  mind;  an  enormous  enlargement  in  the  field 
of  man's  thought;  and,  finally,  a  change  in  our  whole  point 
of  view  as  to  nature  and  man,  with  the  result  that  science 
can  not  be  eliminated  from  any  system  of  education  which 
strives  to  impart  culture." 

President  Rhees,  of  Rochester,  presents  a  paper  on  The 
College  as  a  Preparation  for  Professional  Study,  which, 
like  that  of  President  Faunce,  gives  much  useful  historic 
information,  and  follows  it  by  wise  comment  based  on  this 
historical  knowledge  and  on  much  practical  experience. 
In  his  judgment,  "the  American  college  contributes  to  prep- 
aration for  professional  study  an  influence  for  intellectual 
maturity  which  no  other  agency  has  to  offer,"  and  with  it 
a  "developed  intellectual  instinct  against  rash  generaliza- 
tions and  against  over-confident  logical  conclusions." 
It  gives,  also,  a  facility  of  "translation,"  as  the  author  terms 
the  ability  on  the  part  of  leaders  in  professional  life  to  con- 
vince and  lead  what  may  be  called  "lay"  opinion. 

The  College  as  a  Preparation  for  Practical  Affairs  is  dis- 
cust  by  President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve.  President 
Thwing  believes  that  the  four  qualities  most  needed  in 
practical  concerns  today  are  judgment,  energy,  tact  and 
patience,  and  in  his  judgment  "the  college  helps  to  con- 
struct these  foundations  upon  which  the  four-square  house 
of  business  is  built,  if  the  college  graduate  in  this  material- 
istic age  serve  that  age  by  being  an  idealistic  materialist." 

Commissioner  Finley,  of  New  York,  deals,  with  that 
lightness  of  touch  of  which  he  is  master,  with  The  Present 
Status  and  Probable  Future  of  the  College  in  the  East. 
It  would  not  be  strictly  true  to  say  that  he  sticks  very  closely 
to  his  text,  but  this  furnishes  no  reason  for  neglecting  to 
read  the  present  essay,  or  anything  else  that  Dr.  Finley 
may  write. 

President  Few,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  discusses 
The  Present  Status  and  Probable  Future  of  the  College  in 


the  South      What  he  bout  the  to 

the  scholarship  t<   I  with  personality  md 

kill)   in   the  hi   of   t.  irly 

true  of  the  South  in  the  present   period  of  unsettlen. 
and  rapid  change,   but   tli  e  as  a 

of   appointment    and    promotion,    are   not   confined 

>ne  district  in  the  country. 
President  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  was  assi. 
tin  ponding  paper  for  the  College  in  the  Weft     It 

in  the  West  particularly  that  the  opinion  w  nil- 

gated  a  few  years  ago  that  the  day  of  the  college  had 
that  it  was  to  be  crushed  between  the  upper  and  nether 
mill  stones    of   the    secondary    school    and    the   uni\ 
"11k    men  who  agitated  this  conception,"  sa>  dent 

cum,  "have  either  disappeared  or  for  the  most  part  have 
past  into  silence,  while  the  leaders  of  the  college  movement 
standing  with  independence  and  self-respect,  unmoved, 
courageous,  and  hopeful,  declaring  that  the  college  is  just 
iring   on   its   largest   mission   and   its   most   important 
work."     In  the  present  advocacy  of  the  so-called  Junior 
College,  the  author  sees  a  new  form  of  attack  upon  the  typical 
erican  College  and  he  demands  that  the  college  should 
take   no   secondary    place   in    the    educational    movement. 

p  aside  from  its  high  office,  and  abrogate  its  UUBUfpt 
opportunity  for  service.     As  typical  colleges  of  the  West 
nentions:     Beloit,  of  Wisconsin;  Carleton,  of  Mini 

lo;  Grinnell,   of  Iowa;  Oberlin,   of  Ohio   (hardly  a 
i  institution  in  our  way  of  thinking);   Pomona,  of 

and  Whitman,  of  Washington;  to  which  Pin 
rawford,   in   his  introduction,    adds    the   following: 
•  an.  Kenyon,  Lawrence,  Lake 
ornell  and  Drake. 
rred  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  title  assigned  to 
him.  The  Function  of  the  College  as  Distinct  from  the  High 
ool,  the  Professional    School  and  the  University, 
Meiklejohn    proceeded    to    write   what    seems    to    t 

r  the  most  inter  ind  stimuli'  >er 

of  tl  s.     He  devotes  the  first  part  o\  hi 
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attack  upon  the  heresy  that  there  is  no  genuine  education 
which  is  not  really  professional,  which  characterizes  the 
belief  in  a  "liberal  education,"  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  vocational  and  professional  study,  as  an  idle 
creation  of  dream  and  fancy.  "You  wish  to  return  to  the 
spirit  and  practise  of  the  old  colonial  college.  Very  well, 
do  so ;  but  first  recognize  that  the  college  which  you  imitate 
was  itself  a  professional  school;"  to  which  Dr.  Meiklejohn 
replies  that  the  colonial  college  was  not  a  professional 
school,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  one.  He  who  would  hold 
to  the  contrary,  must  maintain,  according  to  him,  two 
troublesome  assertions  concerning  our  colonial  forefathers: 
First,  that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  said;  second,  that 
they  did  not  get  what  they  paid  for;  and  he  quotes  inter- 
estingly and  extensively  from  the  early  documents  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  King's  College  in  New  York  and 
Brown  University  to  prove  his  point.  Dr.  Meiklejohn 
states  that  his  opponents  in  this  matter  have  interpreted 
the  purpose  of  the  early  college  as  that  of  educating  men  to 
be  ministers;  the  real  purpose,  he  says,  was  that  of  educat- 
ing ministers  to  be  men.  Toward  the  end  of  the  essay  is 
a  delightful  discussion  of  fathers  and  sons.  "The  author  has 
known  fathers  in  planning  for  the  training  of  a  son  who 
would  see  to  it  that  in  the  preparation  for  his  trade  every 
bit  of  knowledge  he  could  have  must  be  applied,  and  tb 
boy  must  learn  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  leader  and 
the  guide,  that  he  may  give  orders  rather  than  obey  them. 
But  how  often  the  same  father  is  unwilling  that  his  boy 
attempt  to  understand  his  own  religion,  his  own  morals, 
his  own  society,  his  own  politics !  In  these  fields,  surely 
the  father's  opinions  are  good  enough!  Keep  the  boy's 
mind  at  rest  regarding  his  religion  and  his  economics; 
what  has  been  believed  before  had  better  still  be  believed! 
It  may  be  bad  for  business,  may  interfere  with  a  boy's 
success  if  he  becomes  too  much  interested  in  the  fundamental 
things  of  life.  And  so  such  parents  invite  us  to  leave  the 
universal  things,  the  things  most  sacred  and  significant, 
to  blindness,  to  the  mere  drift  of  custom,  to  tradition, 
and  rule  of  thumb." 
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111  oner  Claxton,   on   The 

American   O  in   the    Life   of   the  American   People. 

tig  and  significant  stat 
which    have   been    collected   by   his  office  at  Washington 
and  some  useful  observations  which  are  the  fruit  of  his  own 
ma]  v\\n  ■ 
It,  cviewer  hopes,  Messrs.  Holt  and  Company  are 

required  by  the  demand  for  the  book  to  print  a  second 
edition,  it  is  suggested  that  George  E.  Woodberry's  name 
be  correctly  spelled    (p.    113),   and  that  the   I  third 

and  twenty  fourth  lines  on  page  fifty-nine  be  put  in  their 
proper  order. 

F.  P.  Keppbl 
Columbia  Uniwubtt 

There  is  an  important  field  as  yet  largely  unoccuj 
dealing  with  the  local  and  institutional  history  of  education 
in  America.  We  welcome  a  History  of  education  in  Virginia, 
rofessor  Heatwole,  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  for  its  simplicity,  its  directness  and  its 
balanced  treatment  of  education  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 6.  382  p. 
$1.00.) 

Professor  Charles  J.  Home,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  has  prepared  in  textbook  form  a  History  0/  the 
oj  New    York.     (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
434  p.     $1.20.) 
It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  any  study  of  Herder 
and  we  specially  welcome  Herder  as  an  educator,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.    Mace  Andress,   of   the   Boston    Normal   School, 
in  fact,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  phil- 
ny  <  »f  history  and  of  the  modern  international  movement. 
much  rereading  and  restudying.     (New  York: 
it  &  Company,  1916.     316  p.     $1.25.) 
Lizabeth  Hazleton  Haight  has  been  fnl  tied 

be  result  in  editing  the  Autobiography  and    letters  of 
issar.     His   reflections  and  opinions   | 
of  Vassar  College  are  most  in  teres 
rk  :  Oxford  University  Press  2 10  p.     $2.00.) 
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A  general  treatment  of  some  important  topics  in  inter- 
national law,  made  for  the  layman,  is  contained  in  Rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals,  by  Daniel  C.  Brewer.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.     260  p.     $1.25.) 

Neutrality,  its  cause  and  cure,  by  James  Mark  Baldwin, 
is  plainly  a  party  pamphlet.  It  is  not  very  well  done  or 
very  convincing.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1916.     138  p.) 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  Industrial  preparedness,  CX 
E.  Knoeppel  deals  in  cursory  fashion  with  a  number  of  en- 
gineering and  economic  questions  which  are  now  demanding 
public  attention.  (New  York :  Engineering  Magazine  Com- 
pany, 19 16.     146  p.) 

A  most  admirable  setting  forth  of  the  powers,  duties  and 
functions  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  contained 
in  ex-President  Taft's  book  entitled  Our  chief  magistrate 
and  his  powers.  The  very  accurate  and  illuminating  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  embellished  with  numerous  anecdotes 
and  personal  touches  which  make  the  volume  as  interesting 
as  valuable.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1916.     165  p.) 

It  will  be  useful  for  intelligent  Americans  to  read  Some 
historical  phases  of  modern  Japan,  by  Dr.  Sato.  The  author 
gives  a  very  interesting  and  very  practical  survey  of  the 
progress  and  present  status  of  his  nation.  (New  York: 
The  Japan  Society,  1916.     164  p.) 

In  Commencement  days,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  has 
brought  together  a  number  of  his  addresses  of  advice  and 
counsel  to  students  during  various  occasions  and  at  different 
institutions.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19 16, 
258  p.     $1.25.) 

A  useful  book  dealing  with  personal  hygiene,  presented 
from  the  standpoint  of  control,  is  The  principles  of  health  con- 
trol, by  Professor  Francis  M.  Walters,  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Warrensburg,  Missouri.  The  book  is  marred  by 
its  extreme  and  unwarranted  assertions  in  regard  to  alcohol. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1916.     462  p.     $1.50.) 
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busfaieai  tained  in  ti  dc  entitled  Com- 

UOTtf  a>.  nsM-11  Smith,  of  the 

rr^itv  of  Pennsylvania.     (New  York:  Hear]    Holt   ft 
1 916.     596  j).     $1.40.) 
A   useful    Study    in    comparative   educational    |y 
Tfc  commercial  schools  0}  the  United  States 

by   Professor   F.   W.    Roman,   of  Syracuse 
Tniv  The  book  is  unfortunately  without  an  index. 

(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.     382  p.     $1.50.) 
riano  Maresca  who  has  written  much  and  wi 
lucation  for  a  number  of  years  past  is  the  author  of 
Le  A  IT   lulncazione  which  will  not  only  repay 

rig,  but  which  might  well  be  translated  into  Engl 
The  examination  he  offers  of  the  contradictory  elements 
which  appear  in  education  and  of  ways  and  means  of  com- 
bining them  into  a  new  synthesis  should  receive,  and  will 
f    careful    study    and    discussion.     (Torino:    Fratelli 
1916.     155  p.     21  50.) 
The  late  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  always  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  classics,  completed  just  before  his  death   a 
rendering  into  English  verse  of  the  Georgics  and  Ecologues 
of  Virgil.     This  rendering  is  now  published  with  a  charming 
introduction  by  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard. 
bridge:    Harvard    University    Press,     1915.     166    p. 
$1.00.) 

Librarians  and  others  looking  for  a  guide  to  the  litera- 
ture on  subjects  relating  to  the  other  American  republics 
will  be  assisted  by  a  study  by  Mr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith's 
bibliography  of  books  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ve- 
to the  countries  commonly  called  Latin  America.  Some 
of  the  author's  comments  are  more  frank  and  blunt  than 
judicious.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  102  p. 
$1.00.) 

In  The  philosophy  of  painting,  Dr.  Ralcv  H.  Bell  has 
treated  with  evident  enthusiasm  and  wide  knowledge  some 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  underlie  the  fine  arts. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,   1916.     238  p.     $1.25.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

After  twenty-eight  years   of  devoted  and 

Resignation  of  unusually  successful  service,  President  Slo- 
President  Slocum  J  '  * 

cum  of  Colorado  College  has  tendered  his 

resignation  to  the  trustees.  While  Dr.  Slocum  is  in  no  sense 
an  old  man,  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  he  is 
entitled  to  ask  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  that  he  has 
been  carrying  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
resignation  of  President  Slocum  is  an  event  of  high  im- 
portance, not  only  to  Colorado,  but  to  the  entire  west  and 
to  the  cause  of  college  education  everywhere.  He  has 
fortunately  had  a  clear  and  sound  conception  of  the  work 
of  an  American  college  and  he  has  held  Colorado  College 
steadily  on  the  course  toward  the  achievement  of  his  ideal. 

When  President  Slocum  was  appointed  he  found  an 
institution  with  a  student  body  numbering  less  than  thirty, 
and  almost  entirely  resident  in  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs. 
Some  of  the  college  campus  had  been  sold  for  unpaid  taxes, 
there  was  but  one  building,  and  the  equipment  amounted 
to  nothing.  Such  funds  as  the  college  had  had  were  ex- 
hausted and  the  institution  was  in  debt.  Certainly  it  took 
courage  and  devotion  to  high  principle  to  take  up  the  task 
of  building  a  college  on  so  meager  a  foundation.  What 
President  Slocum  has  accomplished  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  of  national  pride.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  student 
body  of  nearly  eight  hundred  and  a  teaching  force  of  more 
than  one  hundred.  The  endowment  fund  amounts  to 
about  $1,500,000.  Fourteen  buildings  well  designed  and 
well  built  adorn  the  campus,  and  more  than  $100,000  has 
been  expended  on  their  construction.  Thirty-one  well- 
equipt  laboratories  are  in  the  service  of  the  college,  and  the 
library  consists  of  more  than  100,000  volumes  and  one- 
half  as  many  pamphlets. 

Better  and  more  significant  than  these  material  evidences 
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congress  at  Ferdinand  Buisson   is   the   reprint    in  pam- 

phlet form  of  an  article  originally  pub! 
in  the  January,   1916,  number  of  the  Revue  Pe'dagogimio 
on  the  international    educational  conference    at    the 
Francisco  Exposition,  held  at  Oakland  from  t  enth 

to  the  twenty  second  of  August,   1915.     The  author,   who 
an  official  delegate  from  France  to  the  congress,   n\ 
way  that  is  interesting  as  embod\ 
of  a  foreign  observer  and  a  Frenchman. 

igner,  he  states,  could  not  but  be  keenly  a 
the  noticeably  different  way  in  which  a  con^i  >nducted 

ind  abroad ;  and  the  American  method,  by  which  speaker 
eds  speaker  without  necessarily  answering  his  predeces- 
impresses  him  with  its  restraint  and  di 
translation  with  a  full  analysis  is  given  of  the  two  docu- 
considers  were  fundamental  and  embody 
the    vital    conclusions    arrived    at    by    the    congress, 
the  declaration  of   principles,  drawn  up  by  the    OOmfl 
on   resolutions,    and    the    address   of   Q  ff    Bhm 

Brown,  delivered  at  the  opening  session 

The  most  vivid  impression,  according  to  the  p. 
that   M.   Buisson  took  away  with  him   was  the  idea 

r  of  a  country  whid  1  its  schools  such  a  far- 

reaching     and     comprehensive     program     of     accomp 
The  last  paragraphs  of  the  pamphlet  deserve  t< 
in  full. 
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"From  the  publications  of  the  congress  at  Oakland,  as 
from  the  entire  American  educational  press,  there  is  one  dis- 
tinct impression  to  be  gained,  namely,  that  the  United 
States  is  a  country  thoroly  convinced  that  it  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  world  in  rational  education,  and  that  there 
is  the  necessity  still  of  educational  growth  and  improvement. 

"The  contrast  of  these  two  equally  emphasized  thoughts 
gives  a  unique  tone  to  American  publications.  No  other 
people  perhaps  has  so  much  pride  as  well  as  so  much  modesty, 
so  great  courage  of  opinion  or  heights  of  ambition.  No 
people  has  ever  attempted  greater  things;  no  people  has 
ever  recognized  more  quickly  how  much  more  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

■  "That  is  the  peculiar  tone  of  American  educational 
thought.  Neither  their  own  praise  nor  blame  disturbs 
them.  The  dominant  note,  for  the  past  and  the  future, 
is  an  unshakable  faith  in  their  own  possibilities;  a  faith 
that  is  neither  self-satisfied  pride  nor  Utopian  dreams.  It 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  force  which  asks  only  for  expression. 
There  is  no  bitterness  for  past  mistakes,  there  are  no  re- 
proaches or  recriminations  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
The  reforms  of  tomorrow  are  met  with  no  systematized 
Opposition,  no  a  priori  distrust  or  misconceptions,  but  a 
hearty  obedience  to  the  law  of  progress. 

"Take  even  the  most  official  documents,  that  give  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration  only,  the  books  of  rules 
and  regulations,  rather  analogous  to  our  Code  Richard. 
Take,  for  example^  the  treatise  on  school  administration, 
bearing  the  names  of  Professor  Dutton  and  Mr.  David 
Snedden,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  you  will  find  the  existing  legislation  on 
every  subject  and  the  resulting  conditions  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  of  self- 
satisfaction.  There  is  not  one  of  these  statements  that 
does  not  end  in  a  thoro  survey  of  desirable  changes,  ac- 
knowledged deficiencies,  proposals  and  discussions  of  re- 
forms, and  the  new  methods  which  are  being  instituted. 
Statements  from  the  highest  officers  never  show  the  least 
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Generai  Education    The   report   for    1914  1 5    of   the    General 

Education    Board   shows   a    gross    income 

from    the    Board's     resources     of    $2,230, 

425.41.       In  addition,  the  Jeans  fund,  which  is  administered 

the    Board,   yielded   an   income  of  $7,910.46.     Out  of 

this  was  expended  during  the  year  a  total  of  $1,638,842.91: 

which    $1,280,000    went    to    colleges    and  um 
$233,650  to  education  in  the  Southern  States;  $31,000  to 
farm  demonstration  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire;  $32,500 
to  educational  investigation  and  research;  and  $61,692.91 
to  ti  ases  of  administration. 

The  appropriations  to  colleges  and  universities,  with  the 
:  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  which  receives 
a  sp<  propriation  of  $5,000,  according  to  the  policy 

adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  activity  of  the  Board  were 
riably  made  as  subscriptions  to  stated  additions  to  the 
pern:  ndowment  funds  of  the  institutions  in  que- 

In   this   way,   to  Vanderhilt    University  was  appropr 

i   a  total  fund  of  $1,000,000;  to  Goucher 

ege  $250,000  toward  a  fund  of  $1,000,000;  to  Vassar 

$200,000  toward   a   fund   of  $1,000,000;  to  Ohio 

y  $150,000  toward  a  fund  of  $600,000; 

ity  $125,000  toward  a  fund  of  $500,000; 

to  Colorado  College  $125,000  toward  a  fund  of  $500,000; 
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to  Pomona  College  $100,000  toward  a  fund  of  $500,000; 
and  to  Davidson  College  $25,000  toward  a  fund  of  $100,000. 
The  report  reaffirms  the  attitude  of  the  Board  in  this  matter. 
It  seeks  to  assist  in  the  development  of  well-established 
institutions,  it  is  stated,  which  appear  to  be  "necessary  fac- 
tors in  a  well-organized  and  well-distributed  permanent 
system  of  higher  education."  Its  contributions  are  made 
to  endowment,  it  goes  on  to  say,  since  experience  shows 
that  buildings,  grounds  and  apparatus  are  as  a  rule  more 
easily  obtainable ;  and  gifts  are  not  contributed  for  the  sup- 
port of  particular  departments,  chairs,  or  lines  of  work, 
because  such  special  designation  might  operate  as  a  re- 
striction upon  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  carrying 
out  a  possible  policy  of  development,  or  in  readily  responding 
to  future  changed  conditions.  Of  the  eight  institutions 
named,  four  have  close  denominational  relations,  one  has 
no  denominational  connection  whatever.  They  differ  also 
largely  in  the  geographical  extent  of  their  appeal  and  in 
academic  standing.  "The  Board,"  says  the  report,  "makes 
no  requirements  and  advocates  no  particular  policy  in  such 
matters.  Having  satisfied  itself  of  the  usefulness  and  high 
educational  ideals  of  an  institution,  it  leaves  its  officers  and 
trustees  absolutely  free  in  its  educational  management" 
— which  is  doubtless  a  reasonable  attitude,  if  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  is  well  founded  that  the  institutions  thus  sup- 
ported are  on  the  upward  way  toward  the  fulfilment  of 
recognized  educational  standards. 

The  Board  continued  along  previously  determined  lines 
its  work  in  the  Southern  States.  It  has  maintained  co- 
operative relations  with  departments  of  education,  and  has 
supported  rural  school  agents,  professors  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  agents  for  negro  education.  "Despite  differ- 
ences in  local  conditions,"  the  report  continues,  "necessi- 
tating more  or  less  variety  of  effort  in  different  states,  the 
Southern  States  are  consciously  working  toward  a  single 
goal — an  adequately  organized,  financed,  administered, 
supervised  and  manned  state  system  of  education."  In 
carrying  out  this  program,  new  courses  of  study  have  been 
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ed  out.  Teacha  titutes  have  been  enlarged  and 

hnproved,  consolidation  has  been  promoted,  and  a  str: 
i  inn  of  i  has  been  secured. 

The  rep  >>i  the  full-time 

plan  in  clinical   instruction,  a  •  kins 

University  with   the  support  of  the  Board  and  in  opera- 
the  year,     "Thus  far,"  it   is  stated, 
than  justified  the  sanguine  expectatio  those  who 

red  the  experiment.     No  st  of  adminis- 

arisen  in  consequence  of  the  thoro-going  re- 
i/ation  which  it  involved.     The  t  »n  was  made 

without  jar  or  friction;  and  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
Of  those  concerned  both  with  hospital  administration  and 
on  that  every  interest  concerned  has,  up  to  this 
,  benefited  by  the  change." 
The  chapter  of  the  report  on  educational  research  out- 
some  interesting  plans  of  future  activity.     From  time 
|q  tinu  ,  it  states,  the  Board  will  undertake  to  make  possible 
reparation  of  scientific  monographs  d<  vith  the 

larger  questions  of  education.     Arrangements  1  eady 

made  for  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  technique 
of  handwriting  and  reading;  an  invitation  has  been  acc« 
from  the  school  authorities  of  Gary,  Ind.,  to  make  a  t 
study  of  the  schools  of  that  city;  and    a   handbook  I 
course  of  preparation  on  college  and  university  accounting. 

This  second  report  of  the  General  Education  Board 
like  its  predecessor,  the  record  of  an  extraordinarily  ex- 
tended educational  effort  carefully  and  intelligently  applied 
Some  of  these  activities  are  in  their  very  nature  experimental, 
and  longer  experience  alone  can  tell  of  the  actual  and  penna- 
ct  of  their  operation.  There  is  no  great  question 
at  tl  at  time,  however,  of  the  wide-spread  influence 

for  good  already  exerted  by  the  Board,  or  of  the  even  wider 
Influence  that  with  the  careful  management  that  has  thus 
far  characterized  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  it  may  continue 
to  exert  in  the  futui 
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By  the  death,  on  September  14  at  his  home 
oyce  .^    cambridge,    of    Josiah    Royce,    Alford 

professor  of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy  and  civil 
polity  at  Harvard  University,  there  past  away  one  of  the 
finest  minds  that  America  has  yet  produced.  He  was 
literally  and  without  exaggeration  one  of  the  greatest 
constructive  thinkers  of  his  day  and  generation.  After  the 
late  William  Torrey  Harris,  who  was  facile  princeps,  Pro- 
fessor Royce  takes  highest  and  lonely  rank  in  the  meager 
list  of  American  philosophers.  Professor  Royce  was  a 
real  philosopher  and  not  merely  one  of  the  numerous  and 
growing  band  of  those  who  persist  in  using  the  name 
philosophy  without  any  understanding  or  appreciation  of 
the  thing  itself.  Professor  Royce's  written  style  was  some- 
times overwrought,  tho  he  never  lacked  in  clearness  or  in 
coherence.  The  Educational  Review  remembers  gladly 
that  he  contributed  a  powerful  and  much-discust  article 
to  its  opening  number  in  1891,  and  that  he  was  a  frequent 
correspondent  and  occasional  contributor  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  With  Harris  and  Royce  already  gone,  and  with 
Howison  in  retirement,  philosophy  in  America  stands  in 
sore  need  of  a  new  voice. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

t  what  has  happened  to  call  for  an  educational  survey 
of  th<  of  Washington,  and  just  what  its  significance 

he,  is  interpreted  by  the  writer  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  citizen.     He  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
ttional  system,  not  interested  as  a  partisan,  tho  per- 
lly  familiar  since  1890  with  the  history  and  the  lc. 
of  the  state.     He  is  most  earnestly  interested  in  the 
th,  development,  and  public  welfare   of  the  common- 
h  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  a  soundly  based,  wi 
and,  above  all,  a  harmoniously  developed  educa- 
1  is  vital,  a  system  which  should  represent  as 
ly  as  possible  consistent  with  true  economy  and  sound 
efficiency  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  the  people  of  the  whole 
1  not  an  inharmonious,  p  sectional,  or  un- 

i  plan. 
What  happened  to  call  for  the  Wasl  was 

irt   as  follows:     The  common  school  machinery  was 
•utworn.     The  evils  of  nepotism  in  the  schools  had 
become  so  glaring  as  to  cry  aloud  for  remedy.     In  the  rural 
in  which  the  writer  lives  the  cousin  of  the  wife  of 
<>1  director,  the  niece  of  a  second  di  were  en- 

gage' ir  as  teachers,  and  a  protege  of  the  third  director 

le  janitor.     Further,  the  standards  and  equipment 
tore  than  two-thirds  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  do 
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not  warrant  their  approval  as  such.  Some  country  super- 
intendents' salaries  as  low  as  $480  per  annum,  and  their 
administrative  functions  are  largely  neutralized  by  the 
powers  of  the  local  school  directors.  There  is  a  lack  of 
professional  supervision  and  too  many  teachers  are  un- 
trained. 

Washington  has  six  institutions  of  college  rank,  as  rated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  They  are  the  State 
University,  the  State  College,  Gonzaga  University,  Whitman 
and  Whitworth  Colleges,  and  the  College  of  Puget  Sound. 
In  addition,  the  state  considers  the  three  state  normal  schools 
as  of  college  rank.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  in  the  state  institutions.  These  institutions,  especially 
the  two  largest  state  institutions,  overlapped  and  duplicated 
their  work,  and  above  all  conflicted  in  political  methods 
until  their  conflicts  had  become  almost  a  public  scandal. 

In  consequence,  the  legislature  of  191 5,  by  act  of  March 
18,  created  a  commission  of  Educational  Survey,  for  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  state  university,  the  state  col- 
lege, the  state  normal  schools,  and  a  general  survey  of  the 
public  school  system.  This  commission  was  to  consider  the 
educational  development  and  possibilities  of  the  state; 
to  determine  more  definitely  the  purpose,  system  and  func- 
tions of  the  university,  the  state  college,  and  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  lines  along  which  education  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  for  the  better  service  of  the  state.  It 
was  to  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  April  30,  19 16. 
A  committee  of  educational  experts  was  to  be  appointed  to 
report  to  the  commission.  So  much  time  was  lost  by  the 
commission  in  securing  the  experts  that  their  report  is 
evidently  made  with  many  mental  reservations,  for  the 
committee  says  truthfully:  "It  has  been  impossible  for 
your  committee  in  the  time  allotted  it,  to  survey  in  detail 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,"  a  statement  which  obviously 
is  applicable  also  to  their  work  on  the  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  committee's  report  on  the  public  schools  may  be 
dismist  with  an  endorsement  of  their  recommendation  of 
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•   may  be  permitted  in  >dical— as  if  the 

ad  handed  the  state  college   a   five  pound  box  of 

with  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  and    the  university  a  lump 

with  a  punch  in  the  jaw. 

lv,  both  institutions  are  criticized  for  unnece- 

duplication  of  courses.     On  the  other  hand,   the  state   is 

Criticized  very  justly  for  its  meagre    appropriations,    espe- 

the  university.      The  committee  also  well  says  that 

ick  of  any  machinery  for  formulating  state  p 

1  education  gave  rise  to  the  present  difficulties.     While 

tement  is  sound,   it  is  not  altogether  due,   in  my 

opinion,  to  the  lack  of  such  machinery  that  the  existing 

difficulties   have   arisen.     They   are   due   to   many   causes, 

■11  of  which  have  been  probed  to  the  bottom  by  the 

e  on  account  of  lack  of  time.     Further,  the  com- 

that   when   two  institutions,   whose  functions 

are  not  sharply  differentiated,  compete  for  the  same  educa- 

1    territory    these    maladjustments    are    most    apt    to 

central   coordinating   machinery   to   study 

>blems  in  a  non-partisan  way  is  necessary.     The 

uggests  three  ways  of  doing  this:  to  hold 
of  the  boards  of  regents  and   inst  0  heads; 

tision  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Kduca- 
State  council  of  education,  hav- 
my  and  a  common  constructive  pur- 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  si  ramount 

ins  (A  the  •  titutions  which  are, 

h  should   not   be,   rivals.     The  recommend..- 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  acceptable  and  the  unnecessary 
1    not    he    detailed    here.      In    general 
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give  graduate,  research  work  and  the  higher  technical 
and  professional  training  to  the  university,  allowing  duplica- 
tion in  liberal  arts,  in  certain  branches  of  engineering,  in 
home  economics  and  in  certain  other  branches,  and  giving 
agriculture  in  all  its  subdivisions,  including  research,  to 
the  state  college,  exclusively. 

In  the  matter  of  millage  tax  and  its  distribution,  which 
was  established  for  a  six-year  period  by  the  legislature 
in  191 1  and  gave  47V2/100  mill  to  the  university  and 
32V2/100  mill  to  the  state  college.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  millage  for  the  next  six-year  period  be  dis- 
tributed 85/100  mill  to  the  university  for  maintenance  and 
5/100  mill  for  buildings;  and  55/100  mill  to  the  state  col- 
lege, 4/100  mill  being  for  buildings  and  repairs.  The  in- 
crease is  necessary,  the  committee  says,  in  order  to  meet 
the  insistent  demand  for  industrial  research  at  the  uni- 
versity and  for  agricultural  research  at  the  state  college. 
To  meet  the  common  charge  made  thruout  the  state  that 
the  appropriations  are  extravagant,  the  committee  shows 
that  in  comparison  with  the  expenditures  of  other  states 
those  of  Washington  are  far  below  the  average,  that  the 
average  salary  paid  at  both  institutions  is  far  too  low,  that 
the  staff  at  the  university  is  so  overloaded  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  work  of  real 
university  grade.  That  the  cost  per  student  at  the  uni- 
versity is  exceedingly,  almost  disastrously,  low;  but  at  the 
state  college  is  higher  than  in  any  other  institution  for 
which  the  federal  bureau  of  education  has  been  able  to  get 
comparable  figures.  That  the  university  is  housed  in 
part  in  buildings  unworthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy  state, 
and  that  the  state  university  "has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  starved."  The  committee  "is  happy  to  contribute 
its  testimony  to  the  high  standards  set  by  the  state  col- 
lege for  entrance  and  their  rigid  enforcement ;  the  serious 
and  valuable  character  of  the  research  work  already  done 
by  the  members  of  the  staff." 

The  crux  of  the  situation  is  aptly  exprest  by  the  committee 
when  it  says  "if  your  committee  was  to  make  a  sweeping 
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ina]  training  expensive  but  H   hs    proved 
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i  and  antagonisms,    which  have  brought   ■  I 
lis  in  their  wake.    Higher  institutions  li  dragged 

into  politi  -iK's  which  should  have  been  settled  on  ? 

merit  been  settled  by  partisan  votes.     The  true 

institutions,  tin-  service  of  the  state,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  petty  schemes  for    personal    or  institu- 
!  aggrandizement.      Best  state  service  can  be  had  by 
dly    cooperation    rather    than     by    competition     and 
rivulr\       No    institution    should    attempt    to    maintain    a 
cular  branch  of  training  when  it  can  be  proved  that 
fit  would  accrue  to  the  state  if  this  branch 
established  elsewhere." 
While  I  do  not  accept  the  findings  of  the  committee  as 
complete    and    ideal — under    the    circumstances    they    are 
ssarily  far  from  that — yet  so  far  as  possible  in  this 
too  inadequate  article  I  have  followed  and  adopted  their 
-  and  language. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  the  state  can  be  aroused 
to  the  real  value  of  the  survey,  and  if  the  two  new  heads 
of  the  state   university   and   college   and   their  boards  of 
regents  will  sincerely  accept  and  follow  the  advice  of  the 
md  forget  the  past  history,    politics  and  rivalries 
of  both  institutions  and  not  keep  alive  the  old  jealousies 
and  fights,  the  significance  of  the  survey  is  likely  to  be 
us  in  the  history  of  the  state.     It  is  my  sincerest 
that   this  may  prove  true,   but  knowing  how  subtle 
and  powerful  some  of  the  influences  are  that  may  not  sup- 
port the  committee's  recommendations,   I  can  only  hope 
lent  omen,  and  that  the  foundation  will  b« 
lucational  system. 


II 


WHICH  FIRST— GREEK  OR  LATIN?1 

This  paper  is  not  a  defense  of  the  study  of  the  classics. 
I  suspect  that  you  and  I  would  not  agree  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  such  study  and  of  the  study  of  other  subjects, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  issue  at  this  time.  I  hope, 
however,  that  most  of  you  will  subscribe  to  these  two  state- 
ments: (i)  The  classics  are  now  being  taught  in  the 
public  high  schools  and  will  certainly  continue  to  be  taught 
there  for  some  years  to  come.  (2)  The  time  devoted  to 
such  study  is  not  entirely  wasted.  If  you  are  willing  to  : 
assent  to  these  two  propositions,  I  hope  to  carry  you  with 
me  in  the  following  argument: 

I 

If  we  are  going  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  classics   1 
it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  inquire  which  part  of 
the  classical  field  will  best  repay  such  time  and  effort.     In 
fact,  that  inquiry  seems  to  be  of  such  fundamental  impor- 
tance that  one  might  naturally  assume  that  it  had  been 
made  long  ago,  and  that  its  results  formed  the  basis  of  o 
present  practise.     It  is  surprizing,  then,  to  find  that,  wi 
all  our  discussion  of  educational  values,  there  has  nev 
been  any  thoro  consideration  of  the  question  which  of  th 
two   classical   languages  is  the  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  high  school  students.     We  have,  it  is  true,  acted  as  i 
the  problem  had  been  decided;  for  Greek  has  been  almos 
completely  excluded  from  our  high  schools.     But  the  qu 
tion  itself  has  never  been  seriously  raised.     And  this  is  th 
more  surprizing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  familiar  with  both  languages  and  literatures  would 
at  any  time  have  voted  Greek  the  superior  of  Latin . 

1  This  paper  was  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education, 
March  10,  1916. 
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ently  it   was  quite  necessary  for  a  boy  to  study 
Latin  before  he  studied  Greek.     The  tradition  thus  started 
still  holds  undisputed  sway  in  most  of  our  schools;  if  a  boy 
ly  Greek,  we  compel  him  to  start  the  study  of 
least  one  year  previously.     Like  many 
tional  custom  this  one  had  a  meaning  once,  but  has 
since  become  quite  absurd. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  then,  why  I  think  that  Greek  rather 
in  should  be  studied  by  all  who  have  time  for 
if  the  classical  languages.     The  subject  falls  into  two 
to  the  two  aspects  of  all  I 
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up  a  large  part  of  its  inflection  and  take  a  long  step  toward 
the  condition  seen  in  modern  French.  The  extreme  com- 
plication and  perversity  of  Latin  syntax  represents  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium  which  could  not  have  lasted  as 
long  as  it  did  if  the  Roman  schoolmasters  had  not  been 
among  the  most  energetic  and  dogmatic  of  all  our  tribe. 
Latin  syntax  is  not  a  fair  example  of  the  syntax  of  inflected 
language  in  general,  while  Greek  syntax  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample; and  consequently  Greek  is  better  than  Latin  as  a 
means  of  linguistic  training.  It  is  true  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  greatly  increases  one's  understanding  and  command 
of  English,  but  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  considerably  more 
valuable  in  this  respect. 

Except  for  this  one  point,  the  linguistic  value  of  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  appears  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  train- 
ing in  English  which  comes  from  translating  into  English 
is  of  the  same  value  in  both  cases.  Latin  helps  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  greater  number  of  English  etymologies; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Greek  helps  to  an  understanding  of 
precisely  those  English  words  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
misunderstood. 

That  Greek  literature  is  superior  to  any  other  literature 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is  the  opinion  of  almost  everyone 
who  is  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  In  par- 
ticular, no  one  doubts  that  Greek  literature  is  vastly  superior 
to  Latin.  A  considerable  part  of  Latin  literature  is  frankly 
imitative  of  Greek  models,  and  like  most  imitations,  it 
falls  below  the  models.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not 
so  much  concerned  with  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
two  literatures  as  with  their  suitableness  for  high  school 
students.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  especially. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  people  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  progress.  They  saw  that  their  own  civilization 
tended  to  improve  with  time,  and  they  were  willing  to 
throw  overboard  their  inherited  prejudices  whenever  they 
were  shown  a  better  way.  Among  them,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  new  ideas  got  a  respectful  hear- 
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be  found  in  the  mos  maiorum,     I  submit,  K^'"tl<: 
sound  piil >li< ^  poHc)   requires  that  we  should  su1 
our  youth  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  eagerness  "to  I 
new  thing"  rather  than  to  the  reactionary  Ro 

p  of  precedent. 

difficulty  with  the  study  of  BngHsfa  literature 

hool  is  that  much  of  our  best  literature  is  too  old 
for  bovs  and  ^irls.  To  get  the  meat  out  of  our  best  authors, 
you  have  got  to  know  a  vast  deal  about  life,  and  also  about 
the  earlier  writers — English,  French,  Italian,  and  classical — 

hom  they  constantly  refer.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
for  high  school  students  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  by  means  of  elaborate  commentaries; 
but  the  net  result  of  such  study  is  too  often  the  impression 
which  is  exprest  by  a  character  in  a  recent  play:  "John 
Shakespear's  pieces  is  always  deep  even  if  they  aint  fa 

a    the  involved,  indirect,  allusive  character  of  n 
lish  literature  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Latin       ! 
ture  also  is  sophisticated,  artificial,  in  To  find 

tture  that  is  at  the  same  time  great  and  childlike  we 
for  the  most  part,  driven  back  to  Greek.     Hon; 
not  too  "old"  for  anyone  who  knows  the  meaning  of  life 
and    death,    and    love    and    hate.     Herodotus,    the   G 

.atists,  even  Plato,  built  upon  the  solid  rock  of  human 

hey  did  not  rely  upon  learned  and  lite: 
e  great  Roman  and  English  writers  hs  -lly  done. 

It  may  be  that  sophisticated  literature  has  its  place,  but 
ae  need  of  the  young  is  simplicity  and  direct 
is  to  be  found  in  Greek  literature,   but,   with 
ions,  not  in  Latin 
One  result  of  the  simplicity  of  Greek  literature  is  its  ease. 
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Every  teacher  of  Latin  is  well  aware  that  Caesar  is  too 
difficult  for  second  year  pupils,  and  yet  there  is  no  satis- 
factory substitute  for  Caesar.  There  are  easier  authors 
than  Caesar,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  reading. 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  Greek;  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
is  as  much  easier  than  Caesar's  Commentaries  as  it  is  more 
interesting  and  more  vital.  In  still  greater  degree  Homer 
is  easier  than  Vergil,  and  Plato  than  Cicero. 

But,  some  will  reply,  the  simple,  easy  style  of  certain 
Greek  writers  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Greek  language  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  people  are  at  present  deterred  from  studying 
Greek  because  of  its  supposed  difficulty.  This  opinion  is 
chiefly  due,  I  think,  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  the 
unfamiliar  alphabet  has  to  the  uninitiate  a  very  discon- 
certing appearance ;  most  people  are  not  aware  that  one  lesson 
is  enough  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  that  a  week  is 
ample  time  for  the  mastery  of  the  Greek  system  of  writing. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  that  unfortunate  proverb: 
"It's  all  Greek  to  me."  Most  people,  I  fear,  accept  the 
implication  of  the  proverb  as  a  proven  fact. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Greek  is  no  more  difficult 
than  Latin.  Greek  has  only  three  declensions  and  two 
conjugations  as  against  ^ve  and  four,  respectively,  in  Latin. 
There  is  nothing  in  Greek  syntax  that  will  compare  in  diffi- 
culty with  the  Latin  characteristic  and  temporal  clauses 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  Greek  vocabulary  is  harder  to 
acquire  than  a  Latin  vocabulary,  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Greek  is  on  the  whole  an  easier 
language  than  Latin.  But  neither  is  it  more  difficult  than 
Latin.  The  simple  style  of  the  Greek  writers  does,  then, 
really  make  the  study  of  Greek  literature  easier  than  the 
study  of  Latin  literature. 

II 

If  it  is  true  that  Greek  ought  to  be  substituted  for  Latin 
in  our  high  schools,  what  should  we  do  about  it?  It  is 
quite  clear  that  we  can  not  effect  a  complete  revolution  at 
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ing  students  serve  in  the  treadmill  of  Caesar  and  C 
e  they  are  allowed  to  meet  him.     I  shall  not  soon  forget 
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H.  Sturtkvant 
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SPECIALIZATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  TEACHING 

If  one  were  to  single  out  the  principle  or  method  most 
characteristic  of  modern  development  and  that  has  con- 
tributed most  to  progress  in  every  department  of  human  en- 
deavor, it  would  be  specialization.  The  Jack-of -all-trades, 
with  a  happy  knack  at  doing  almost  any  job  that  comes  to 
his  hand — a  truly  admirable  and  useful  character  in  his 
way  and  day — has  given  place  to  the  specialist,  whose 
motto  is — "This  one  thing  I  do."  Specialization  makes 
the  expert;  and  today  the  expert  has  the  call  in  the  world's 
work. 

Industries  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  specialized.  All  forms  of  business  are  applying  this 
principle  more  and  more  minutely.  It  is  universally  re- 
garded as  making  far  greater  efficiency  and  higher  produc- 
tive power. 

So,  too,  in  the  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  specializa- 
tion has  made  marked  progress.  No  doubt  the  general 
practitioner  will  always  hold  an  important  place  and  meet 
certain  needs.  But  the  field  of  professional  practise  is 
far  too  comprehensive  for  one  person  to  become  a  master 
in  all,  or  even  in  a  few,  departments. 

The  educational  profession  has  felt  very  strongly  the 
same  impulse  to  specialize.  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  wittily  described  the  old-time  college  professor  as  occu- 
pying not  a  single  chair,  but  a  whole  settee  of  subjects. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  No  feature  of  educational  progress 
is  more  noteworthy ;  none  has  been  more  influential  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  the  advancement  of  learning, 
than  the  narrowing  of  the  professor's  work  to  some  one 
subject,  or  even  to  a  single  branch  or  phase  of  that  subject. 
The  enormous  increase  in  their  faculties  during  the  last 
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It  is  only  when  we  reach  the  elementary  school  that  we 

find  the  teacher  still  occupying  a  whole  "settee"  of  subjects. 

ition   has   not    yet    to    any   n;  crost 

tundary  which  separates  tl.  iie  secondary 

ol.      The  grade  teacher  is  still  left  to  wrestl* 

variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which  have  little  or  no 

is   other  than   their    juxtaposition  on   the  program  of 

Fifty  and  more  years  ago  the  elementary  teacher 

;ired  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling, 

:sh   grammar   and   composition,   geography,    and    the 

of    United    States    history.     To    these    common 

branches  some  courses  of  study  added  as  minor  subjects  a 

:ig   of   drawing,    object   lessons   so-called,    a   little 

vocal  music  and   a  few  physical  exercises  dignified  as  cales- 

ics.     In  those  days  this  list  of  agenda  was  found  quite 

sufficient  for  one  teacher  to  handle  successfully,  and  even 

what  formidable,  if  expert  qualifications  and  expert 

nded  in  every  branch. 

But  as  the  years  have  past  the  curriculum  has  been  notably 

expanded  and  enriched  by  giving  much  greater  prominence 

i  more  scientific  basis  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  vocal 

and  physical  training,  and  by  adding  nature  study 

and    elementary   science,    and    various    manual   branches, 

until  the  "settee"  has  been  lengthened  to  include  at  least 

a  dozen  subjects.     At  the  same  time  broader  and  mor« 

athods  of  teaching  all  studies  have  been  intro- 
tig  a  still  heavier  and  more  exacting  draft  upon 
lge   and   teaching  power.     V< 
to  meet  such  a  situation   successfully,   the  teacher  needs 
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the  ready  adaptability  and  many-sided  versatility  of  an 
Admirable  Crichton. 

Is  it  not  time  in  the  interest  of  higher  efficiency — that  in- 
sistent and  universal  keynote  of  life  today — to  relieve  the 
class  teacher  of  a  part  of  the  too  heavy  burden  of  subjects 
she  is  now  compelled  to  carry?  May  not  the  principle 
of  specialization  be  applied  advantageously,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  to  the  elementary  school?  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  point  out  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
this  may  wisely  be  done. 

The  present  wholesale  method  pursued  in  the  grades 
is  psychologically  indefensible  and  leads  to  much  super- 
ficial and  more  or  less  perfunctory  teaching.  With  time 
and  attention  distracted  among  such  a  variety  of  mostly 
unrelated  subjects,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  do  equal  justice  to  them  all.  That  some  will  be  slighted 
or  taught  with  hardly  more  than  respectable  mediocrity 
is  inevitable.  There  is  danger  that  the  standard  of  teaching 
efficiency  will  be  lowered  in  every  branch.  In  this  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  the  teacher  can  not  give  to  all  the  time, 
study,  thought  and  careful  planning  necessary  to  teach 
each  of  them  in  a  live,  informing  and  stimulating  way. 
The  daily  program,  overcrowded  with  divers  subjects  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  sucession,  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  put  herself  mentally  in  such  vital,  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson,  as 
to  present  it  in  a  fresh,  interesting,  vitalizing  way.  No 
matter  how  often  the  lesson  may  have  been  taught,  it  must 
receive  every  time  a  re-birth,  as  it  were,  in  the  teacher's 
mind,  if  it  is  to  appeal  effectively  to  the  pupil.  Every  time 
the  lesson  is  given,  be  it  in  language,  geography,  history, 
nature  study,  or  what-not,  it  should,  in  some  particular 
at  least,  represent  a  fresh  outlook  upon  the  subject.  The 
method  of  presentation  should  be  varied  and  the  lesson 
illuminated  with  some  new  illustration  or  side-light. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  monotonous,  mechanical  and 
stereotyped,  interesting  and  inspiring  neither  to  teacher 
nor    to    pupil.     Virtually    swamped    by    the    variety    of 
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situation — how  to  reduce  somewhat  the  burden 
of  the  grade  teacher  and  at  the  same  time  ret 
advantages    of    the  system,  which  now  only  obi 

have  advocated  the  extension  of  specialization,  or 
so-called  departmental  idea,  thruout  the  grades.     In- 
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ly  in  a  number  of  classes  and  grades. 
It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  purpose  to  rehearse  and  appraise 
ments  for  and  against  such  a  plan.     They  have  been 
rited  elsewhere  with  sufficient  fullness  and  force,  and 
miliar  to  all  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational 
es  of  the  day.     The  plan  has  certain  ackuowh 
led  advantages,  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  fa] 
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be  generally  adopted,  because  it  is  regarded  as  on  the 
whole  unsuited  to  the  immaturity  of  the  average  ele- 
mentary pupil,  who,  it  is  believed,  receives  a  better,  all- 
round  training,  moral  and  mental,  under  the  single  teacher 
plan. 

Others  who  regard  the  departmental  system  as  ill-adapted 
to  the  lower  elementary  classes,  would  apply  it  to  the  two 
or  three  upper  grammar  grades.  This  plan  is  far  more 
practicable  and  has  met  with  wide  approval.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  important  advantages,  wherever  feasible,  and  so 
far  as  these  grades  are  concerned,  would  solve  the  problem 
of  congestion  of  subjects.  But  it  would  leave  the  ''set- 
tee" of  the  teacher  in  the  six  lower  grades  just  as  elongated 
and  crowded  as  before. 

Is  there  not  a  third  plan,  which  if  applied  to  all  grades, 
would  add  materially  to  the  teaching  efficiency  along  the 
entire  line?  Between  the  two  methods  already  described, 
of  applying  to  elementary  teaching  the  principle  of  special- 
ization, a  compromise  might  be  adopted,  which  would  limit 
the  class  teacher  to  a  more  reasonable  number  of  subjects, 
without  impairing  her  personal  influence  upon  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  gained  thru  close  and  continuous  service 
with  one  class,  and  at  the  same  time  would  introduce  some 
of  the  more  marked  advantages  of  the  departmental  system. 

A  program  consisting  of  reading,  including  literature, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  language  lessons,  including  spell- 
ing and  composition,  geography,  and  American  history, 
with  civics,  and  in  the  highest  grade  some  English  or  general 
history,  should  be  the  very  utmost  required  of  the  regular 
class  teacher.  This  of  course  represents  substantially 
the  entire  common  school  curriculum  in  vogue  many 
years  ago,  with,  however,  a  broader  treatment  of  most  sub- 
jects. It  was  certainly  enough  in  those  days  for  one  teacher 
to  handle;  it  is  quite  enough  now — not  to  say,  somewhat 
more  than  enough.  It  includes  subjects  of  sufficient  variety, 
substance  and  scope,  to  furnish  the  teacher  an  ample  field 
for  study  and  stimulate  wide  intellectual  interests.  To 
lay  well  these  foundation  stones  of  education  demands  the 
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idequate  special  preparation,  is  to  divert  and  scatter 
that  should  be   left    free   to  conec:  tpoo  the 

ntial,  primary  elements  of  edu< 
All  other  subjects,  namely,  drawing,  nature  study  and 
utarv  vocal    music,    physical    training,   and 

manual  training  in  its  various  forms,  should  be  assigned  to 
who  have  had  expert    pi  on,  each 

for  his  own  particular  branch.     These  exi  ould  be 

sufficient  in  number,  to  give  the  entire  instruction  in  these 
subjects.     Thus  the  class  teacher  would  be  relieved  fr 
kind   of   teaching   for  which   she   generally   has  no  special 
qualifications;  and  in  doing  which  the  elTc •<  >s  of  her 

other  work  is  more  or  less  impaired,  because  her  attention 
is  divided  among  too  many  and  too  diverse  subjects. 

Many  of  our  larger  cities  have  adopted  the  following 
plan:  A  head  director  in  each  of  the  departments  named 
above  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  in  his  own  de- 
partment thruout  the  elementary  school  system.  Under 
the  head  of  each  department  are  usually  a  small  number  of 
district  supervisors,  each  of  whom  has  supervision  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  schools.  Each  supervisor  is  expected  to 
instruct  his  teachers  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  and  in 
a  general  way  to  oversee  the  classroom  work.  With  a  large 
number  of  classes — sometimes  even  several  hundreds — 
under  his  direction,  the  supervisor  is  able  to  visit  each 
schoolroom  only  at  long  intervals,  perhaps  only  a  few 
in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  and,  of  coco  ldom 

or  never  has  the  time  to  give  a  lesson  himself.     The  actual 
ing  is  left  to  the  regular  class  teacher. 
This    plan    is    far   from    ideal.     Tolerably  effective,  per- 
haps, as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  falls  far  short  of  the  best  results.     Its  funda- 
tal  defect  is.  that  the  teaching  itself  is  done  by  non- 

ion   can   not   impart  to  the 

class   teacher    the    skill    and    technical    pi  .  hich 

only  from  thoro  preliminary  .  in  that  special 
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kind  of  work.  Under  this  plan  the  teaching  given  by  the 
class  teachers,  even  at  its  best,  is  inevitably  inadequate  and 
uneven  in  quality.  With  the  teacher  responsible  for  ten  or 
a  dozen  subjects,  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Drawing,  vocal  music,  nature  study  and  elementary 
science,  physical  training  and  the  various  kinds  of  manual 
training  are  especially  suited  to  be  taught  by  specialists 
only.  To  teach  them  as  they  should  be  taught  requires 
thoro  technical  preparation.  For  successful  specialization 
in  any  one  of  them  a  certain  native  aptitude  or  gift,  a  scien- 
tific type  or  turn  of  mind  is  almost  a  prerequisite.  Hence 
the  futility  of  expecting  the  average  teacher  to  handle  all 
of  these  subjects,  each  of  which  involves  an  essentially 
different  aptitude  and  requires  the  skill  of  the  trained  ex- 
pert. 

Another  important  consideration  is  this :  With  a  differ- 
ent teacher  in  every  grade  and  class,  there  is  a  lack  of  unity 
and  progressive  continuity  in  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects thru  all  the  grades.  Outside  supervision  can  remove 
this  lack  only  partially.  In  subjects  of  this  character  this 
unity  and  continuity  in  the  teaching  are  far  more  difficult 
of  attainment  than  in  the  common  branches.  In  one  grade 
or  class  the  subject  may  be  well  taught,  while  in  the  next 
the  teaching  is  of  indifferent  quality,  or  not  closely  articu- 
lated with  that  of  preceding  grades.  With  experts  to  do  the 
teaching  in  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the 
course  of  the  work  will  not  only  be  more  skilfully  planned 
and  be  given  more  real  substance,  but  in  actual  practise 
it  will  be  carried  on  progressively  from  grade  to  grade. 
The  work  of  one  grade  will  naturally  grow  out  of  that  which 
precedes  and  be,  so  to  speak,  dovetailed  into  it,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  pupil  finishes  the  elementary  school  he  will  j 
have  obtained  a  considerable  body  of  orderly,  systematic 
knowledge  and  experience  quite  worth  while,  which  will 
remain  a  permanent  possession. 

Take,  for  instance,  nature  lessons  in  the  elementary  facts 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  invaluable  if  properly  taught, 
as  a  means  of  training  the  pupil  to  habits  of  observation, 
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sually  taught,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  futility 
of  requiring  the  regular  class  teacher  to  teach  a  subject 
that  demands  a  unique  kind  of  skill,  if  it  is  really  to  amount 
to  much.     Only  the  skill  of  the  expert  can  organize  into  an 
ly,  praetieal  system  the  facts  and  principles  of  nature 
study  and  make  them  so  luminous  to  the  young  learner. 
the  book  of  nature  shall  indeed  become  to  him  an  open 
me  which  he  will  be  able  to  read.       Tin 
bject   in  which  the  entire  teaching  should  be  turned 
ialists  only.     In   every    school   building 
should  be  provided  with  a  room  or  room-    suitably  equipt 
with  i  ry  apparatus  and  supplied  with 

rial    for    illustration    and    demons!  This    plan 

!  greatly  simplify  the  whole  problem  of  nature  teaching 
and  make  it  far  more  effecth 
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culty  of  assigning  it  to  the  regular  class  teacher  has 
lly   recognized,   that  of  the  school 
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manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  the  grades,  a  large 
majority  have  made  it  a  separate  department  in  charge  of 
special  teachers. 

Physical  training  calls  for  expert  teaching.  Expert  super- 
vision merely  can  not  fill  its  place.  Every  large  school 
should  have  a  physical  director,  who  with  one  or  more  as- 
sistants, as  may  be  needed,  should  give  all  the  teaching 
in  this  department  a  daily  lesson  twenty  minutes  for  every 
class.  Their  work  should  include,  as  an  allied  subject,  in- 
struction in  practical  physiology  and  hygiene  and  also  the 
direction  of  the  pupils  in  their  games  and  plays.  Normal 
schools  for  teachers  of  physical  training  very  properly  give 
much  prominence  in  their  curriculums  to  physiology  and 
hygiene  and  the  practical  conduct  of  play,  in  order  to 
meet  this  very  need. 

The  school  building  should  have  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  physical  department,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  number  of  classes  at  one  time  and  equipt  with  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  wands  and  other  simple  apparatus.  Only 
the  trained  specialist  knows  best  how  to  adapt  the  exer- 
cises to  the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils.  He  should  have 
time  to  study  individual  cases,  which  may  require  special 
exercises.  Giving  the  teaching  himself,  he  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  do  this  intelligently.  Moreover,  he 
has  at  his  command  a  far  greater  variety  of  exercises,  than 
is  possible  for  the  regular  class  teachers,  whose  repertory 
for  various  reasons  must  be  comparatively  limited.  Monot- 
ony will  thus  be  avoided  and  class  interest  be  maintained 
at  a  higher  level.  Physical  training,  according  to  scien- 
tific principles,  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  education,  as  most  valuable  to  the  pupil  during 
his  school  life  and  as  a  means  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
in  after-years.  And  the  expert  is  alone  qualified  to  give 
it  in  a  scientific  way. 

Skill  in  teaching  vocal  music  is  very  far  from  being  a 
universal  accomplishment  among  elementary  teachers. 
Some  are  virtually  disqualified,  because  they  have  no 
acute  "ear"  for  music,  or  have  had  no  special  training  in 
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of  the  immature  pupil,  who  is  liable  to  become  more  or 
less  confused  and  distracted  by  the  constant  succession  of 
teachers  during  each  day,  as  different  subjects  are  taken  up. 
Past  educational  experience  warns  us  to  avoid  going  to 
extremes  of  any  kind.  Within  due  limits  specialization  is 
highly  useful.  May  not  the  true  via  media  be  found  by 
limiting  specialization  to  drawing,  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science,  vocal  music,  vocal  expression,  physical 
training  and  the  manual  branches,  while  all  the  staple  sub- 
jects of  a  common  school  education  are  reserved  for  the 
regular  class  teacher?  This  should  supply  all  the  change 
in  personality,  all  the  attrition  with  different  minds,  all 
the  variety  of  method,  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  young 
pupil.  Hitherto  the  class  teacher  has  had  to  carry  virtually 
the  whole  burden  of  the  curriculum.  The  entire  menu, 
all  the  varieties  of  mental  pabalum  are  served  up  by  the 
same  person  and  seasoned  with  the  same  intellectual  flavor- 
ing. No  wonder  the  teaching  and  the  teacher  pall  at  times 
upon  the  pupil's  taste.  The  coming  of  the  teachers  of  these 
special  branches  to  give  their  lessons  would  be  to  him  an 
enlivening,  exhilarating  event  in  each  day's  experience 
and  have  an  indirect  reflex  influence  to  deepen  his  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  class  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  here  suggested  would  es- 
cape the  chief  and,    perhaps,  the  most  serious  objectioi 
urged  against  the  departmental  system  by  those  who  op- 
pose it  in  its  extreme  form.     It  is  claimed  that  if  appliec 
to  the  entire  curriculum,   that  system  would  result  in 
serious  weakening  of  the  teacher's  personal  influence  upoi 
the  individual  pupil.     One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  one  teacher  for  all  subjects  in  elements 
schools  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  teacher  and  pupi 
to  come  into  intimate  and  continuous  personal  relations, 
both  mental  and  moral.     The  teacher,   we  are  told,  wil 
understand  the  pupil  better,  his  characteristics,  peculiari- 
ties,   capabilities   and  aptitudes,  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems that  confront  him.     She  can  give  more  individual  at- 
tention, sympathy  and  has  a  stronger  moral   hold   and   a 
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WlNTHROP    D.    SlIELlx 
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TRADE  INSTRUCTION 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  faces  the  school 
of  today  is  the  establishment  of  trade  instruction.  From 
time  to  time  trade  schools  have  been  established  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  training  in  vocational  work 
which  was  previously  given  either  in  the  home  or  by  the 
master- workman  to  his  apprentice.  A  trade  school  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  reproduces  factory  conditions 
in  its  shops  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  aims,  by  full  time  at- 
tendance of  pupils,  to  graduate  an  artisan  competent  to 
enter  a  trade  without  further  apprenticeship,  or  at  most 
but  a  short  apprenticeship.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  trade  schools  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  prevoca- 
tional  instruction  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  Within 
the  last  few  years  prevocational  instruction  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  public  schools,  largely  in  the  form  of 
manual  arts,  and  here  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  types  of 
trades,  rather  than  on  special  trades. 

Historically,  trade  instruction,  or  vocational  instruction, 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  family  where  the  boy  or  girl  learned 
from  actual  observation  and  practise  the  trades  and  occu- 
pations of  the  father  and  mother.  As  occupations  became 
more  separate  and  distinct  in  later  times,  we  find  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  springing  up,  with  certain  specialists 
acting  as  masters  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  trade 
to  boys  who  had  been  given  into  their  keeping  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  apprenticeship  system  to  a  certain 
extent  exists  today.  But  this  system  does  not  and  can  not 
solve  the  problem  of  trade  instruction  for  the  following 
reasons : 

i.  The  specialization  and  subdivision  of  industries 
have  made  the  apprentice  a  much  less  important  factor  than 
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Employers  today  who  are   interested  in  the  education 
of    apprentices   aim    chiefly    at    the    training   of   fore: 
IBther  than  journeymen  workers.     The  apprei  stem 

in  its  present  status  turns  out  competent  directors  of  labor, 
but  does  not  busy  itself  with  the  average  worker.  One 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  competing  firms  will  attract  work- 
ty  from  their  employers  by  paying  better  wages, 
and  thus  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  firm  to  d< 

at  deal  of  time  or  effort  towards  making  the  « 
perfect  in  his  line  only  to  have  him  leave  as  soon  ashebc- 
lue. 
Another  solution  to  the  problem  which  has  been  advo- 
cated is  that  of  including  industrial  courses  in  the  regular 
school.     This  solution  will  not  be  sufficient,   for  the 
reason  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  boys  finish  t: 
school  course,  and  of  those  who  do  finish  the  high  school 
course  only  a  small  |  age  in  industries.       A  great 

irity  of  boys  who  go  thru  the  high  school  plan  to  bc- 
ther  than  followers,  and  the  I  hool, 

i  be  laying  sis  upon  the 

:  useful  men,  rather  than  upon  the  prepti 
of  usable  mi 

The  third  solution  which  has  been  tried  is  that  of  n 
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technical  and  trade  schools.  There  are  several  objections 
to  this  system  of  trade  instruction  which  might  be  listed 
as  follows: 

i.  The  system  of  night  schools  is  only  secondary  to 
the  regular  school  work  and  is  not  ranked  as  being  equal 
in  importance  either  by  the  men  in  charge  or  by  those 
who  are  taking  courses.  Consequently,  it  does  not  func- 
tion to  its  fullest  capacity. 

2.  The  length  of  attendance  is  short,  as  unskilled 
laborers  migrate  frequently  from  one  town  to  another,  or 
from  one  part  of  the  same  city  to  another. 

3.  The  courses  given  are  not  differentiated;  thus,  a 
man  who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in  the  building  trade 
ought  not  to  take  the  same  course  in  mathematics,  let  us 
say,  as  the  man  who  wishes  instruction  in  plumbing.  The 
problems  which  they  will  have  to  solve  in  actual  life  are 
very  distinct;  but  in  the  night  schools  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient teachers,  nor  sufficient  men  in  any  one  group,  to  make 
it  worth  while  dividing  the  classes  according  to  trades. 

4.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  night  school 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  regular  day  schools  and  enter 
the  night  work  tired  from  their  work  of  the  day  and  in  no 
condition  to  give  the  kind  of  help  they  should  extend  to 
the  students.  More  than  that,  they  are  academic  teach- 
ers in  a  great  many  cases  who  do  not  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  worker  and  wish  to  teach  the  courses  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the  regular 
day  school. 

5.  The  men  who  attend  the  classes  also  go  in  the  even- 
ing tired  from  their  day's  work  and  are  unable  to  give  the 
maximum  amount  of  attention  and  mental  ability  to  the 
work. 

These  reasons  account,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  rather 
unfavorable  results  that  are  found  in  our  night  schools  in  the 
large  cities. 

We  should  remember  that  the  great  majority  of  boys 
who  enter  the  school  will  eventually  become  wage  earners,. 
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re-earning   capacity  of  those  who  have 
had  some  training,  compared  with  those  who  hool 

before  they  have  had  any  vocational  training,  is  concerned, 
the  following  table,  based  on  a  study  of  2000  wage  earners 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  made  by  the  Massachi: 
Committee  of  Industrial  and  Technological  training,  v. 
demonstrate    that    the    earning    capacity    of    an    unskilled 
worker  is  comparatively  stationary  after  the  age  of  tw 
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introduced.  This  junior  high  school  would  be  divided 
into  two  courses, — one  composed  of  the  regular  junior 
high  school  courses,  largely  academic,  but  with  increased 
training  in  industrial  arithmetic,  a  course  in  industrial 
drawing  and  elementary  science  relating  to  the  industries 
of  the  community;  courses  in  industrial  information  in 
which  the  children  would  receive  instruction  as  to  the 
chances  for  advancement  in  the  different  trades,  the  re- 
lation of  these  trades  to  health  and  the  length  of  life,  and 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  make  a  success  in  each  line 
of  work;  and  lastly,  courses  in  industrial  shop  work.  The 
second  division  of  the  junior  high  school  would  be  a  voca- 
tional school,  consisting  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  would  be  open  to  those  who  wished  to  elect  it,  basing 
their  choice  upon  the  knowledge  that  they  could  remain 
in  the  school  only  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  should 
be  made  the  minimum  age  for  leaving  school  and  for  enter- 
ing employment.  In  addition  to  this,  other  students, 
who  by  their  inability  to  handle  academic  work  had  demon- 
strated that  they  would  not  make  a  success  in  the  regular 
academic  courses,  should  be  enrolled  in  these  courses  by 
the  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  students  who  had  taken 
the  regular  junior  high  school  course  would  go  on  into  the  senior 
high  school,  preparing  themselves  to  enter  later  a  profes- 
sional college  or  an  academic  college;  or  they  might  enter 
a  trade  high  school  which  would  fit  them  for  positions 
as  foremen  in  the  various  trades  and  later  carry  on  their 
work  in  a  technical  college,  if  they  could  afford  to  do  so. 
For  the  boy  who  had  taken  vocational  courses  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  two  lines  of  work  would  be  open:  If 
he  found  that  he  could  remain  in  school  long  enough  to 
complete  the  senior  high  school  work  he  could  easily  make 
up  his  ninth  grade  and  continue  either  the  senior  high  school 
course  or  go  directly  into  a  trade  high  school.  If  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen  he  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, he  should  be  obliged  to  continue  his  instruction 
by  means  of  continuation  or  cooperative  schools  (in  which 
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to  furnish  their  employees  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  time,  and  that,  without  deducting  time  spent  b 
from  their  wages,  so  that  this  system  could  be  i  m 

Th<  qs  for  including   this  prevocational  cours- 

tlie  junior  high   school   are   that  courses  given   in  such  an 
institution  would  be  broader  than  those  given  in  a   I 

or  trade  school,  because  there  would  be  a  closer  asso- 
ciation i  the  students  preparing  foi  rial  work 
and  those  taking  work  for  other  ends. 

e  of  the  reasons  why  trade  instruction  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  unpopular  is  because  the  trades  I 
mostly  forced  upon  people  who  were  confine* 
charitable  or  penal  institutions,  and  only  by  including  this 
instruction  in  the  public  school  system  can  the  stigma 
which  at  the  present  time  rests  on  trade  instruction  be  re- 
moved. Another  reason  for  including  this  work  in  the 
junior  high  school  is  that  in  this  way  enough  boys  can  be 
grouped  together  to  make  classes  large  enough  to  demand 
instruction.     It   is   estimated    that   from    500    I 

1  from  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  the  dis- 
tribution in  later  life,  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  will  be 
as  follow 

Metal  trades 50 

Building  trades. ...  45 

Printing  trades g 

Other  trades 12 

Semiskilled  occupation  104 

Commercial  work 100 

Clerical  work  80 

Transportation  si :  55 

Domestic  and  personal   service 25 

Professional  work 15 

Public  service  occupati-  m  05 

500 

:n  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt 
to  introduce  any  sort  of  specialized   t  ction   in 
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a  given  grade  or  small  high  school  is  out  of  the  question. 
Objections,  of  course,  will  be  made  to  this  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  really  increases  expenses  in  running  the 
school,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  things  least 
to  be  considered  if  we  can  take  care  of  the  men  who  will 
go  to  make  up  the  trade  workers  of  the  future.  The  Gary 
system  has  demonstrated  that  instructional  work  in  the 
trades  is  no  more  expensive  than  ordinary  academic  instruc- 
tion, if  handled  in  the  proper  way.  Another  objection 
which  will  be  raised  is  that  such  a  group  of  trades  would 
work  towards  the  formation  of  classes  in  our  society,  which 
we  have  struggled  against  up  to  the  present  time. 

Our  schools  at  the  present  time,  altho  democratic  in  form, 
are  democratic  only  for  the  community  and  not  for  the  in- 
dividual, and  any  instruction  which  is  not  democratic  for 
an  individual  must  inevitably  tend  towards  the  formation 
of  classes.  When  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic 
originated  the  school  system  they  decided  that  as  the  mental 
plane  was  the  only  basis  on  which  all  men  could  be  free  and 
equal,  it  was  necessary  to  make  our  public  school  system 
a  common  meeting  place  for  the  children  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  children  of  the  rich.  This  resulted  in  mak- 
ing a  democratic  school  system  for  the  community  at  large; 
but  for  the  son  of  the  poor  man  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  his  expenses  until  he  had  completed  his  school  work, 
the  system  was  decidedly  aristocratic  in  that  it  left  him 
without  the  means  to  prepare  himself  for  a  line  of  work 
which  he  must  necessarily  take  up  in  later  life.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  an  academic  training  or  none  at  all, 
and  this  tended  to  create  classes  such  as  we  find  in  the 
United  States  today — the  school  men,  those  who  have  re- 
ceived their  high  school  and  college  education,  and  the  abso- 
lutely untrained,  unskilled  worker,  a  class  division  which 
will  result  more  disastrously,  in  so  far  as  the  future  of  the 
nation  is  concerned,  than  could  a  possible  class  distinc- 
tion which  might  arise  from  a  well-regulated  system  of 
trade  instruction.  The  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in 
the  realization  of  such  a    course    as  has  been  advocated 
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id  ever  learned  a  trade,  and  10  of  these  had  learned  it  in 
ial  institution.     The  skilled  workman  is  a  good  wage 
earner;  being  a  good  wage  earner,  his  family  is  well  pro 

ind  he  is  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  Political,  civil,  social,  ethical  and  con- 
ventional values  thus  result  from  trade  instruction,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  utilitarian  or  practical. 

( )ur  industrial  system  at  the  present  time  has  b< 
aptly    called    the    Hand    of    Iron,  and  might  I 
lymbolized   by   Rodin's  famous  group  called  the  Hand  of 
where  we  see  a  puny  human  figure,  in  the  grasp  of  a 
ity   hand,   struggling  to  release  himself.     In  the  same 
the  unskilled  worker  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  conipli 
of  machinery,  only  a  small  part  of  which  h< 
Is,  and  is  subjected  daily  to  the  deadening  m 
ork,  the  value  of  which  he  dors  not  us 
oes   not   see   the   work  out  to  conipl« 

only  way  to  from  this  ]•  d  is  th.ru  educa- 

and  for  the  workman  the  kind  of  education   wh: 

must   be  not  only  instruction  in  hi  cular 

sufficiently  broad,  cultural  trainh 
le  him  to  understand  the  needs  of  his  community  and 
the  needs  of  his  country. 

\kts 
to  Rico 


THE  PROSCRIPTION  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS 

The  question  of  so-called  prescribed  courses  in  our  colleges 
has  had  a  curious  history.  Some  institutions  have  removed 
one  course  after  another  from  the  list  of  work  which  must 
be  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  degree.  Others 
have  started  with  a  free  and  almost  general  elective  system 
and  have  gradually  come  to  demand  absolutely  certain 
courses.  So,  the  tendencies  are  contradictory  and  work  in 
two  ways. 

There  are  two  or  three  bases  on  which  a  verdict  might 
be  rendered  as  to  the  advisability  of  proscribing  certain 
prescriptions  or  of  augmenting  them.  First  is  the  prag- 
matic theory  that  only  those  courses  should  be  retained 
as  necessary  for  the  degree  which  will  be  of  definite  use  to 
students  in  after-life.  But  here,  on  the  pure  item  of  use- 
fulness, we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  as  to  diversity 
of  needs.  One  man  would  thus  need  for  his  future  career 
courses  which  another  man  would  deem  a  waste  of  time, 
and  vice  versa.  So  it  seems  that,  if  the  future  utility  is 
the  basis  of  evaluation,  the  general  elective  system  should 
be  followed — leaving  each  student  to  recognize,  and  aim 
to  fill  his  own  needs  with  sense  and  security.  A  school  of 
business,  a  school  of  journalism,  a  technical  institution, 
would  seem  in  many  cases  to  supplant  the  college,  if  we 
adopt  the  single  criterion  of  usefulness.  And  it  is  right 
that  they  should. 

Then,  if  we  decide  that  the  academic  training  in  the 
college  should  not  depend  on  specific  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired as  to  accounts  and  budgets,  news  leaders  and  edi- 
torials, or  the  strains  and  stresses  in  bridge  building — if 
we  decide  that  the  college  course  should  have  a  general 
cultural  value,  we  have  two  more  bases  for  selection.     There 
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to  do  the  mere  drudgery  of  elementary  work  in 

mathematics    and    the    classics.     Both    of    * 
the  disciplinarians  and  the  administrators,  ha 

unt  of  ground  to  stand  on  and  much  tr 
tative  rhetoric.     But  both  would  avoid  the  issue 
by  insisting  on  certain  things  being  pi  1,  for  in  the 

last  analysis  it  matters  little  whether  the  subjects  are  pre- 
scribed thru  the  high  school  and  entrance  requirements, 
in  the  case  of  history  where  collegiate  teachers  con- 
1  the  inefficiency  of  secondary  school  teachers,  in  the 
college  itself.      The  result  is  the  same;  certain  things  are 
oribed. 
Yt  t.  my  own  conception  of  the  function  and  purpose  of 
all  college  is  at  variance   with  that  of  the  "elec* 
enthusiast  who  dreams  only  of  a  glorified  collection  of  lec- 
crowned  with  the  white  sheepskin  halo  of  the  A.B. 
ve  no  sympathy  with  any  slightly  more  rigid  and  ex- 
acting form  of  an  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  masquerad- 
isa  college.      I  may  be  traveling  on  narrow  paths,  but 
the  flowers  may  be  better  than  the  dusty  daisies  o; 
I   and  easy  highway.     I  may  be  very  radical  i: 
s,  and  to    be  a  rebel   now    is    the   nearest   to   being 
nary    I    know  of.     Since  the  rule  of  the  times — 
go"   if  you    will     is    to    cast  aside  restrictions,    the 
is  the  man  who  accepts — and  he  is  despised  and 
com  equently  than  the  person  wla>  dem 

With  this  preliminary  warning,  I  shall  state  that  I  be- 
king  slowly  and  caul  irds  a  day  when 

all   the  courses  in   college  shall  be  prescribed  courses.     I 
that  our  academic  institutions  should  each  set  a  seal 
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of  a  certain  intellectual  character  upon  the  youths  who  pass 
"four  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives"  in  those  institutions. 
I  would  give  the  boys  a  real  point  of  view.  Call  it  what 
you  will.  Make  it  what  you  will.  But  let  it  be  definite 
and  lasting.  Teach  them,  if  you  please,  to  "know  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  prefer  the 
right;  to  know  the  difference  between  the  refined  and  the 
vulgar,  and  prefer  the  refined."  Teach  one  particular 
thing  in  one  particular  way.  But  let  it  be  one,  and  not  a 
hundred  different  ones  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

To  accomplish  this  desired  result,  an  ideal  and  distant 
one,  to  be  sure,  a  complete  prescriptive  system  is  necessary. 
I  mean  that  a  certain  program  must  be  selected  for  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years,  and  must 
be  taught.  Both  the  selection  and  the  teaching  must  be 
accomplished  by  all  the  instructors  in  all  the  departments 
working  in  close  cooperation,  the  cooperation  to  be  based 
on  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained,  the  collegiate  stamp 
which  shall  be  upon  a  student's  mind  as  well  as  upon  his 
diploma,  a  stamp  that  is  an  intellectual  thing  and  not  a 
matter  of  "grades"  and  sheepskins.1 

The  teaching  in  such  an  ideal  college  would  have  as  the 
first  principle  of  its  existence  the  concert  of  pedagogical 
forces.  The  old  idea  of  knowledge  being  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments  of  which  certain  may  be  "elected," 
must  go  by  the  board.  The  freshman  must  realize  that 
all  learning  is  related  to  himself  and  to  his  future  life  as  a 
cultured  citizen,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  if  you  prefer. 
In  freshman  prescribed  courses  in  history,  English,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  science  he  should  be  taught  that  de- 
ductive and  inductive  logic  is  actually  to  be  found  in  ge- 
ometry and  physics;  that  composition  correctness  is  not 
demanded  by  his  English  teacher  alone;  that  the  theory  of 

1  I  do  not  intend  this  educational  program  to  apply  to  the  large  and 
diversified  state  universities  but  rather  to  small  ungraduate  colleges  similar 
to  that  with  which  I  was  connected  when  the  paper  was  written.  A  state 
institution  must  serve  a  heterogeneous  public  and  must  not  take  sides.  The 
small  eastern  college  is  not  big  enough  to  be  extensive:  so.  it  should  be  in- 
tensive. 
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eon      He  should  not  learn  things  piecemeal  but  as  an 
whole. 
But  lest  the  cooperation  end  in  confusion,  and  the  ordered 
into  hash,  much  careful  planning  is  neces- 
The   departmental   representatives  concerned   must 
riously  and  frequently,  and  real  results  must  come 
of    their   conferences.     A   certain    definite    thing   mus* 

it  in  a  certain  definite  way,  and  not  in  "water-tight 
irtinents."     And  the  result  of  the  teaching  must  be 
a  definite  point  of  view,  a  philosophy  of  life  which  shall  be 
thing  for  which  that  college  stands  and  by  which  it 
The  work  must  be  concentrated  and  not  scattered. 
must  not  be  taught  that  certain  theorems,  certain 
historical  facts,  or  certain   literature   tendencies  are   true; 
hut  they  must  be  taught  that  a  certain  kind  of  culture  and 
philosophy  of  life  is  true,  and  that  these  facts 

and  tendencies  are  but  illustrations  of  this  truth.      Keen 
tnd  constant  cooperation  are  essential.     "L'union 
fait    la  force."     This  means  work.     But  what  is  work  com- 
pared to  the  honorable  end  of  br;  Up  the  vouths  in  the 
hey  should  go? 
There-  an-  two  academic  shibboleths  win  I  in  the 
ml  operation  of  this  scheme.     One  is  the 
academic  freedom.     I  would  have  the 
working  all  for  each  and  each  for  all;  obeying  the 
will  of  tlu    combined  faculty.     Tlu-  tt              0  the  class- 
lid  represent  tin   eollege  point  of  view  and  not  an 
idual   whim   or  fancy.     And   if  he  yearns  after  new 
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theories  and  freedom  of  expression,  he  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  express  them  in  the  faculty  conferences 
where  his  opinions  would  receive  sensible  estimation  and 
sane  scrutiny.  In  the  classroom  they  would  merely  be 
blindly  accepted  as  proclamations  ex  cathedra.  If  the  spirit 
of  the  college  were  a  radical  spirit,  so  each  individual  in- 
structor should  teach  the  point  of  view  of  that  institution. 
If  it  were  a  conservative  spirit,  so  each  instructor  should 
teach  it.  The  dividing  line  between  radical  theory  and  con- 
servative thought  should  not  be  between  one  classroom  and 
another  but  between  one  college  and  another.  And  the 
American  pedagogs  could  easily  be  re-assorted  into  homo- 
geneous groups. 

The  other  academic  shibboleth  to  be  cast  aside  is  a  new 
one;  it  is  illustrated,  by  stating  a  plausible  objection 
which  might  be  posed  against  this  plan  by  any  sane 
person:  "Who  is  to  decide  what  is  to  be  the  'point 
of  view'  in  each  college?  Probably  the  older  and  wiser 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  And  are  they  not  all 
of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  behind  the  times,  liable 
to  stifle  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  institution  by  pre- 
venting it,  a  great  intellectual  power-house,  from  really 
leading  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age?"  To  this  veto 
the  reply  is  easy.  Laying  aside  the  great  probability  of  a 
radically  minded  faculty,  I  shall  answer  the  direct  charge 
of  conservatism,  and  the  answer  is  concerned  with  my 
conception  of  the  functions  of  college  and  a  university  as 
purveyors  of  the  past,  as  representatives  of  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  on  earth  since  the  world  began. 
A  college  teaches  the  past,  radicalism  denies  it;  and  the 
two  can  not  be  done  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To  ridicule 
Dante,  sneer  at  Christianity,  smile  over  Rousseau,  scorn 
chivalry,  laugh  at  Bunyan,  and  deprecate  nationalism  is 
not  the  way  to  lead  youthful  minds  to  understand  what  these 
men  and  things  mean  in  the  history  of  human  progress. 
There  is  one  great  society  alone  on  earth,  the  noble  living 
and  the  noble  dead,  and  here  is  one  place,  at  least,  where 
the  dead  are  more  numerous  than  the  living.     To  reject 
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men  ex  cathed  their  heritages.     I 

isy  to  deny  the  past  of  whkfc  one  knows  nothing. 
Andr  11  into  tlu  superficial  errors  of  the  past, 

as  docs  many  a  "new  thinker"  who  >sely 

to  be  a  man  who  merely  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  of  uli.it  other  people  have  already 
ht        The  function  of  the  college  is  to  represent  the 
and  to  explain  its  bearings  on  modern  life,  and  it  is 
well    equipt    to    do    these    things.      And  if  the  college  is 
rvative,   with  its  immense  libraries  and  facilities  for 
rch  it  naturally  ought  to  be.     It  represents  the  past. 
The  modern  man  is  skeptical  and  critical,  as  were  the  ro- 
manticists, the  humanists,  the  Greeks,  and,  I  fancy,  even 
the  Neolithic  folk;  and  he  can  find  plenty  of  other  fields  in 
which  to  nurse  his  radical  inclinations;  the  Rand  School  of 
Social   Science,    Emma   Goldman   and   her   Mother  Earth, 
Masses,    and   even    The  New  Republic.     But,   by    its 
nature  the  university  is  bound  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  fruitful  past  rather  than  the  frantic  present.     And  when 
it  expounds  the  past,  conservatively  if  you  insist,  it  should 
expound  with  definite  intent  and  coordination,  not  in  small 
and  unconnected  packets. 

It  is  a  matter  of  education.     Shall  we  lead  these  young 
chaps  thru  many  bewildering  facts  and  leave  them  without 
a  dominating  point  of  view?     Or  shall  we  let  them  re 
their  knowledge  in  sections,  unconnected — at  the  mercy  of 
rst  glib  second-rate  popularizer  of  one  or  another  phil- 
osopher who  offers  a  facile  explanation  which  the  flounder- 
iulcrgraduate  is  as  yet  incapable  of  estimating  at  its 
true  worth,  be  that  worth  great  or  little?     It  is  a  matter  of 
education.     It    may   seem    old-fashioned    and   silly — para- 
ing  Mr.  Chesterton — to  say  that  we  have  to  choose 
the  creed  of  Calvin  and  the  church  of  Laud,  between 
'.ogy  of  Aquinas  and  the  philosophy  of  Swedenborg, 
between   the   faith   of   Kipling  and  the  disbelief  of  Shaw, 
Id  of  Darwin  and  Russel  Wallace  and  that 
ral  Booth,  between  the  conviction  of  Newman  and 
rimental  hypotheses  of  Huxley,  between  the  social 
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teachings   of   Gibson   and   Masefield   and   the  religion   of 
poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes,   between  the    idealism  of  Plato 
and  the  pragmatism  of  James,  between  the  intuitionalism  of 
Bergson  and  the  esthetics  of  Croce.      It    may  seem  old- 
fashioned  and  silly,  yet  so  we  must  choose  whether  we  will 
or  no.     It  is  our  education  and  we  can  not  help  it.     There 
are   many   revelations   by   many   men,    many   false   gods. 
We  are  taught  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  morning  American 
and  evening  Journal,  or  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  morning 
Herald  and  evening  Telegram,  or  by  any  other  man  wealthy 
enough  to  impress  his  ideas  and  his  point  of  view  on  the 
public  thru  the  daily  insinuation  of  the  newspaper  editorial. 
Words,   classifications,   ideas,   standards,  ideals  come  from 
somewhere,  and  are  often  accepted  all  too  readily  without 
full  and  sufficient  examination.     In  such  things  minds  are 
"wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain."     Even  "reform" 
movements  have  leaders  and  platforms;  even  "protesting" 
churches  have  parsons  and  creeds.     College  students  must 
accept  from  somewhere,  some  conventions  and  ideals,  and 
it  is  merely   a  matter  of  choice  whether  they  end  in  the 
pure  violence  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  indecorum  of  the  Liberal 
Rout   in    Greenwich    Village,  or  in  the  sheer  vulgarity  of 
the  Mozart  Society  and  the  Charity  Ball.     It  is  all  a  con- 
fusion of  contrasting  and  commingling  currents  and  cross- 
currents.    Out  of  these  many  creeds  we  must  give  our 
pupils  at  least  one  creed;  out  of  these  many  preachers  and 
teachers  we  must  select  one  teacher;  thru  the  "blaze  of 
Bengal  lights,"  as  Alfred  Noyes  has  it,  we  must  look  thru 
to  the  heavens  and  select  a  star — "hitch  our  wagon  to  a 
star,"  if  you  will — if  we  would  move  in  conformity  with 
some  law,  trace  and  find  a  star  and  follow  in  its  orbit.     In 
all  the  maze  and  hubbub  the  college  should  stand  for  some 
one  definite  thing  in  the  secular  history  of  man.     And  it 
should  prescribe  the  courses  deemed  most  valuable  in  the 
light  of  that  philosophy  so  that  the  definite  thing,    tho 
taught  by  many  instructors  in    many   subjects,    shall  be 
taught  in  one  definite  way. 

ElyBRIDGE  CoiyBY 
University  of  Minnesota 
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HONOR   AS  A  COL: 

tnd  mi  i  are  becou 

in  their  methods  oi  od  man- 

generally  acced  educate;  >day. 

[t  is  the  writer's  aim  to  set  forth  brieflv, 
without  ]  he  present  status  of  a  phase  of  col- 

and  university  administration  that  ml  coopcra- 

of  the  students  for  the  maintenance  of  i 
honesty  in  the  preparation  and  performance  of  classroom 

This  is  familiarly  known  as  the  honoi 
which  connotes  the  formal  recognition  and  adoption  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  a  system  of  mutual  responsibilty  among 
nts  for  honesty  in  scholarship,     a  realm  formerly  under 
lietion  of  the  faculty.     In  many  institutions  sti: 
government  is  included  under  the  general  term  honoi 
while  in  others,  especially  the  larger  univei  is  an 

endent    organization    or    includes    the  honor  sy^ 
In  the  smaller  institutions  the  honor  system  is  the  natural 

h  of  the  participation  of  students  in  the  dirt 
and  control  of  their  varied  collegiate  activii 

Pot  the  purpose  of  securing  first-hand  information  for 
ation  of  contemporary  practises  on  the  reliance 
of  student  honor  in  class  work,  a  detailed  personal  1« 
in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  was  suit  to  475  of  our  most 
itive    institutions    of    1  Omg,  a:. 

with  available  literature  were  received  from  425  pi 
or   their  represeutai;  replies   show    thai    there 

is  at  ;  interest  in  college  ethics,  but  a 

range  of  dill  in  this  particular  practise  1 

1 1 -direction  and  s<  lf-control  among  students.     As  early 
as  1842  tin   Ini  lia  adopted  a  formal  honor 

m  with  an  individual  pledge  to  be  signed  at  the  close 
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of  examinations,  but  this  innovation  was  anticipated  by  an 
informal  reliance  on  honor  in  examinations  in  vogue  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1805,  and  by  William 
and  Mary  College  as  early  as  1779.  At  present  there  are 
123  institutions  that  have  a  formal  honor  system  in  vogue. 
Of  these  45,  or  37%,  are  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  5,  or  4%,  are  in  New 
England;  35,  or  28%,  are  for  men;  8,  or  6.5%,  for  women; 
and  80,  or  65.5%,  are  coeducational.  In  these  institutions 
101  have  the  honor  system  in  all  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution including  academic,  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
education  and  others,  while  22  have  it  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  few  departments  only.  In  addition  44  other  col- 
leges and  universities  claim  to  have  the  honor  system  "in 
spirit  but  not  in  form,"  and  thirty-one  are  organizing  plans 
for  its  adoption  during  the  current  year.  Chronologically, 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  steady  increase  in  its  adoption 
since  1842  with  a  slight  increase  during  the  Civil  War  period, 
a  marked  acceleration  since  1 890,  and  the  greatest  frequency 
during  the  year  191 1. 

From  this  survey  of  facts  it  would  appear  that  honor  as 
a  tangible  college  asset  is  receiving  a  good  share  of  recogni- 
tion today.  The  questions  arise:  (1)  Is  this  form  of 
honor  of  fundamental  educational  value?  (2)  What  are 
the  purposes  involved?  (3)  What  kinds  of  tangible  results 
are  obtained?  (4)  What  are  the  types  of  difficulties  that 
must  be  overcome?  That  many  institutions  are  adopting 
this  form  of  controlling  class  work  is  interesting,  but  this 
alone  does  not  prove  that  the  motives  involved  tend  toward 
educational  and  moral  development  entirely,  nor  even 
primarily. 

In  searching  for  educational  principles,  no  method  has 
been  more  used  (and  more  abused)  than  that  of  inferring 
conclusions  based  on  individual  experience.  This  is  the 
method  of  reasoning  followed  by  Spencer  in  his  essays  on 
Education,  and  more  recently  that  followed  by  Miss  Repplier 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  her  very  suggestive  article  on 
Popular    Education.     But,    reviewing    the    experience    of 
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tutiona  be  bona  1  has  been  in  vogue  for 

I  number  o!  may  help  us      !■  t(\  that  Virginia, 

-11,    and    practicallv    all    n.  us   where 

itionfl  have  be*  able  are  its  most  ardent  advo- 

cates.    Dean  Elliott  of  Princetoi  'As  a  student  under 

in  during   tlu-  foui  of  my  college  course; 

as  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  twelve  years;  and  as  dean  of 
the  college  foe  three  years,  I  ha  close 

b  with  tl  m,  and  I  believe  in  it  with  all  nrj  heart, 

and  am  sure  that  here  it  is  a  great  suco 

lie,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  11. 
that  the  sentiment  in  his  institution  is  universal  aft< 
years  of  experience,  and    In  si  dent  Garfield,  of  Will: 
strongly  emphasizes  the  efficiency  of  the  system  at  I'm. 
and  Williams.     The  other  letters  from  the  123  college^ 
universities  that  are  practising  this  phase  of  student  govern- 

i  are,  with  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  advocating  its 
marked  advantages.  Ten  institutions  have  been  found 
where  the  system  was  at  one  time  in  vogue,  but  it  has  been 
given  up  only  temporarily  by  eight  of  these. 

The  immediate  and  ultimate  aims  of  the  honor  system 
which  may  be  considered  of  most  significance  are:  It  rests 
fundamentally  upon  the  initiative  of  undergraduates,  and 
initiative  always  has  potential  good  as  a  pos-  it  is 

dependent  upon  unity  of  purpose  and  community  of  effort, 
Which  is  another  valuable  asset  when  turned  in  the  right 

tion;  it  tends  to  bring  about  a  frank  and  candid 
tionship  between  students  and  the  admin i  force  of 

an  institution;  it  tends  toward  in  •    to 

an  institution,  by  strengthening  public  o;  D  regard 

to  the  virtue  of  honesty;  it  increases  indi  responsi- 

bility which  may  take  a  marked  drop  during  college  days; 
it  breeds  confidence  and  self-respect  ill  ions; 

as  a  rule  it  appeals  to  the  better  el  ass  of  students,  and  leads 
them  to  look  at  their  own   actions  and  the 

s  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adult;  it  utilizi 
stronger  characters  to  help  bolster  up  the  weaker  ones. 
Fundamentally,   it  is  a  democratic  method  of  procedure, 
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which  should,  in  the  long  run,  tend  to  make  our  college 
men  opponents  of  graft  in  high  places  of  trust. 

In  a  number  of  institutions  we  find  peculiar  conditions 
which  militate  against  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system 
or  take  its  place.  Among  these  are  very  small  colleges 
and  universities  or  very  large  ones.  As  an  example  of  the 
first  type  Clark  University  may  be  selected.  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  states: 

"Clark  University  has  only  graduate  students  fitting  for 
higher  degrees,  and  no  examinations  save  personal,  oral 
ones.  The  professors  test  the  students  individually,  then 
each  candidate  is  brought  before  all  the  professors  in  the 
departments  where  he  has  studied.  Therefore,  you  see 
that  your  inquiry  is  not  relative  here." 

Among  the  large  universities  Harvard  has  always  taken 
the  point  of  view  that  its  size  makes  the  application  of  the 
honor  system  very  difficult  to  administer.  A  system  of 
paid  proctors  is  still  in  vogue,  and  students  are  carefully 
watched  with  practically  no  cheating  ever  taking  place. 
President  Lowell  says: 

"The  honor  system  at  examinations  does  not  exist  at 
Harvard  University  at  all,  and  indeed,  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties to  introducing  it,  arising  from  the  size  and  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  the  student  body.  I  take  it  that  the  honor 
system  depends,  not  only  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  fact 
that  the  whole  student  body  will  resent  and  prevent  any 
breach  of  it  by  any  member.  This  is  much  easier  to  carry 
out  where  the  group  is  small  and  homogeneous." 

Harvard  has,  however,  a  student  council  and  Dean  Hurl- 
but  delegates  to  this  organization  a  good  many  matters  of 
discipline  that  come  within  the  providence  of  the  Dean. 
New  England  has  been  less  favorably  inclined  toward  this 
method  of  developing  college  ethics,  and,  no  doubt,  Harvard 
will  be  one  of  the  last  universities  to  try  it.  Altho  President 
Briggs  of  Radcliffe  has  always  been  opposed  to  it,  he  writes 
in  his  School,  College  and  Character,  "I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
single  man  who  has  lived  under  the  honor  system   (as  I 
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i  h 
In  this  country  pi  no  tta  .  has 

:  from  the  point  rctl- 

dents,  thj  primaril)  to  th(  are 

enrolled,  since  it  i  that  ;ill  an 

practise  of  moral  as  well  as  theological  pi 

t  tit  i 

mother   approach    to   the 
pression  of  college  honor  may  be  found  in  our  great  military 

and  academies,  where  no  honor  sys 
but  wh  reach  of  honor  is  considered  a  serious  offense 

with  d  ind  uniform  penalties.1     Colonel  1 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  G 'liege,  gives  such  a  com] 

tho  sour  what  dogmatic  reply  that  a  section  may  be 
quoted  here,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  reasons  for 
adopting  the  honor  system  in  civil  institutions  of  learning. 
He  says : 

"Military  education  trains  for  exercise  of  power  and  d 
charge  of  power  and  responsibility ;  gives  a]  I  mdard 

of  duty  based  on  obedience  to  lawful  authority  ;  uses  precept, 

mple,  and  a  wide  range  of  disciplining  duty  as  a. 
in  making  character;  couples  thoughts  of  others  and  tl. 
interests;  continually  imposes  self-restraint;  disciplines  for 
continuous   effort,    for   emergencies,    for   sac  a 
no  other  condition  can  one  so  surely  or  so  fully  find  h 
for  it  aims  to  make   the  body  a  responsive  and  capa 
machine;  the  mind  an  alert,  efficient,  forceful  agency;  the 
soul  a  correct  interpreter  of,  and  motive  power  for  ri 

At  Annapolis  and  West  Point  the  students  are  appointees 
of  the  government  who  are  paid  for  the  es,  win 

are  returns  for  contract  obligations.  This  is  different  from 
conditions  controlling  students  in  civil  institutions  where 
a  fee  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  at  classes,  and, 

tin ;  no  matt<  successful  and  ug  the 

;>on  the  suggestion  of  President  Wilson  an 
ado  i 
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military  regimem  of  control  may  be,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  our  colleges  and  universities  at  large. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  militate  against  any 
system  of  entrusting  the  honesty  of  college  work  with  the 
students  for  protection,  the  replies  to  our  inquiries  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  Classroom  honesty  and  fair  play 
are  purely  academic  matters  of  checks  and  balances,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  under  faculty  jurisdiction  and  control; 
some  executives  do  not  care  to  give  more  control  to  students, 
since  such  duties  are  difficult  to  define  and  take  the  students' 
time  from  regular  studies;  the  system  burdens  the  better 
or  more  honest  students  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  de- 
linquent ones;  there  is  opposition  to  the  signing  of  a  pledge; 
cosmopolitan  groups  of  students  offer  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties; small  institutions  of  low  grade  have  preparatory 
students  with  college  students.  It  is  at  once  apparent 
that  all  of  these  objections  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
involving  "honest  students"  and  "delinquent"  ones  are 
administrative  difficulties  which  overlook  the  most  funda- 
mental principle  of  education,  that  the  individual  student 
is  the  center  of  reference  for  educational  methods  of  in- 
struction and  organization.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  organized  for  the  education  of  their  students,  and  not 
for  the  convenience  of  administrators  who  may  be  search- 
ing for  something  or  someone  to  regulate,  nor  for  professors 
who  are  more  interested  in  classifying  subject  matter  than 
in  discovering  how  individuals  learn  and  develop.  The 
practise  of  a  student  honor  system  gives  our  college  men 
and  women  opportunities  to  participate  in  cooperative 
methods  of  self -direction,  self-control  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  which  are  the  presuppositions  on  which 
our  national  ideals  rest. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  any  form  of  the 
honor  system,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  initiative  should  be 
primarily  with  the  students,  but  both  faculty  and  student 
sentiment  should  be  strongly  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  To 
obtain  the  most  effective  results  from  any  form  of  the  honor 
system,  it  is  probably  best  to  have  a  fairly  definite  series 
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of  ch<  tit ies  for  failure 

to  live  up  to  tlu-   ;  rwise,  since 

Lch  of  the  regul  al  case,  stu- 

dent officials  tend  to  be  too  nt  in  passing 

In  the  world  at  lari  todenl  will 

he  is  subject  to  or  or 

not  questioned.     The  audit  k  on  the 

urer;  the  president  on  the  -  s  on  the 

president;  the  professional  association  on  the  doctor  and 
md  so  on.     An  honor  system  in  a  college  does  not 
Qiean    individual    caprice    independent    of    community    of 
effort,   joint   responsibility,   and   united  obligation.     It  is 
paration  for  life  by  means  of  participation  in  one  of 
'fundamental  factors  in  human  society,  and  human  wel- 

The  success  of  the  honor  system  is  due  in  the  main  to  the 
natural  desire  of  students  to  formulate  ideals  for  them- 
s,  the  interest  for  cooperative  activity  and  team  work, 
and  the  pride  involved  in  creating  college  public  sentiment 
and  college  loyalty.  These  are  ideals  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  any  institution. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin 

Swart hmorb  College 
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THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THREE  YEARS 

The  actual  range  and  development  of  verbal  symbols  in 
very  young  children  remains  to  a  marked  degree,  despite 
its  importance,  a  terra  incognita.  No  doubt  children  of 
two  to  three  years  differ  much  in  the  facility  with  which 
they  use  the  language  of  their  parents,  so  that  a  single  study 
or  a  few  isolated  studies  will  be  allowed  little  inductive 
value.  Still  if  they  are  conducted  with  care,  they  will 
have  some  value  as  well  as  interest,  and  it  is  important 
that  a  start  should  be  made.  In  the  Education ai.  Re- 
view of  February,  19 15,  the  writer  published  a  list  of  words 
used  spontaneously  by  his  own  son  during  his  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  months.  This  list  contained 
771  words,  a  number  that  seems  unusually  large  to  the 
uninitiate,  but  not  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  inves- 
tigations of  Holden,  and  more  especially  Preyer,  who  re- 
corded one  case  of  a  two-year-old  boy  with  a  vocabulary 
of  1 12 1  words. 

In  the  previous  study  I  ventured  on  a  prediction.  Basing 
judgment  upon  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  year,  I  found  that  this  child  would  normally, 
if  he  continued  in  health,  gain  1055  words  during  the  third 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  1826.  Since  the  increase  was 
likely  to  be  even  greater  during  a  part  of  the  third  year, 
I  thought  it  likely  that  the  number  would  total  2200.  It 
has  proved  possible  to  test  that  prediction  and  get  a  rather 
remarkable  verification.  During  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- 
sixth  months  we  made  observations  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  and  under  the  same  restrictions,  which  I  shall 
state  below.  The  total  has  been  in  excess  of  the  number 
based  upon  the  same  rate  of  increase,  and  very  close  to 
the   suggested   probability.     Counting    141    proper   names 
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The  Vd 

gained    1297   verbal  symbols  In   Mi  third   year, 
making,  with  the  pr  771,  a  <  ry  of 

2068.      Thirl  the  early  words  had  gradually  dropt 

out.   the  defunct    language    of  total 

fender  a  |  tem  of  pruni  055. 

Th< 

>uld  include  i   othei 

Mother  Goose,  Whitcomb  Riley  and  other  child 
ies  furnish  perhaps  a  hund: 
child  understands  and  repeats  in   their  context,  but  has 
tually  heard  using  elsewhi 
Second,  forty-eight  German  words  which   he  repeat 
songs   with   close   approximation   in    promt!  D    having 

no  meaning  or  only  a  very  hazy  one-  to  him. 
Third,  there  is  an  interesting  group  of  words  of  his  own 
which  lie  has  adopted  from  time  to  time  for  his 
al  needs  and  has  dropt  sooner  or    later  because 
t.  he  did  not  find  a  response  in  adult  usage.     For  in- 
stance,   the  word  "faif"   in   the  following  extempore  rime 
composed  early  in  his  thirty-fifth  month: 

''This  is  a  Jap'nese  lady, 
And  she's  ever/ai/  and  filled. 
She  has  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
And  she's  'fraid  it  will  get  chilled." 

Faif  seemed  to   have   a   fairly   definite    meaning,    possibly 
ague    reaching    after    faithful.     Then  been   at 

t  fifty  words  of  this  sort. 
If  these  200  questionable  words  are  added  to  tht 
the  tnt.il  i^  well  over  the  2200,  2255  to  be  exact,  v. 
a  year  ago  probable. 
Th<  i  governing  the  first  as  well  aa  the  present 

here  from  the  former  stud 

.  >rds  were  included  except  those  used  spontaneously  and  appar- 
ndcrstood.     Tl  oUier  Goose  rimes  furnished  words  which  be- 

lt those  words  which  tin-  child  knew  only  in  their  Mother 
Goo^<  are  omitted. 

but  not  actually  used  in  our  hearing  Jufing 
>  under  observation,  are  omitted. 
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3.  Words  used  early  in  the  period,  but  apparently  forgotten  before  the 
end,  are  dropt. 

4.  Inflected  forms  are  treated  as  distinct  words  only  when  there  is  a 
radical  umlaut  or  internal  change,  such  as,  for  instance,  in  break,  broken; 
and  foot,  feet.  These  are  unquestionably,  as  Professor  Whipple  of 
Cornell  pointed  out,  psychologically  distinct  words,  and  should  be  counted 
separately.  But  unlike  him,  I  have  not  included  any  present  participles. 
Some  words  appear  as  plurals  in  s,  but  these  words  were  the  child's  actual 
usage;  the  singular  form  is  not  given. 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added : 

5.  Identical  sounding  adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs  formed  on  the  same 
root  are  of  course  treated  as  distinct  words;  as  are  also  homophones  like  the 
noun  and  the  adjective,  kind. 

In  brief,  the  very  same  tests  that  are  in  use  for  the  de- 
termination of  an  adult's  vocabulary  are  here  applied — 
tests,  by  the  way,  much  more  rigid  than  those  under  which 
a  Milton  is  credited  with  8000  or  a  Shakespeare  with  16000 
words. 

Several  general  observations,  in  the  classic  phrase  of 
Lincoln,  "of  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
things,"  are  to  be  made: 

THE  LARGE  PROPORTION  OP  VERBS 

In  the  previous  list  143,  or  20  per  cent,  were  symbols  of 
action,  being  or  state  of  being,  most  of  them  decidedly  of 
action.  In  the  complete  three-year  vocabulary  394,  or 
21  per  cent,  are  verbs,  making  the  descriptive  language 
peculiarly  forceful.  It  would  be  a  safe  hazard  that  the  first 
2000  words  of  any  certain  adult's  vocabulary  would  not 
contain  anything  like  that  proportion  of  agile,  athletic 
words. 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  LINGUAL  VARIATION  AND  SELECTION 

In  the  second  year  there  had  been  a  very  strong  inde- 
terminate variation  around  German,  French,  British  and 
Scandinavian  sounds.  While  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  much  less  noticeable  during  the  third  year,  there 
have  occurred  several  new  variations.  In  his  insistent  pro- 
nunciation of  warm  as  war-r-r-m,  like  har-r-r-m  it  is 
easy  to  see  traditional  Hibernianism.  It  is  next  to  an 
absolute  certainty  that  he  had  not  heard  the  word  so  pro- 
nounced.    Again,    many     of     his     play-words,    like    hi-hi 


1916]  ^Bf 

and   tO  t(  r  if  mi       It 

is  a                                 thai  he  itumbl  d    on  i  ho* 

1    compound    mm  .  we    are 
d  not  heard.  A  tl.                        :turaJ 
phoc  he  Amer- 
ican child  is  an  tad]  natty  as  well  as 

PROFESSIONAL    W01 

Words     like      <<  liege,     campus,     psychology     and     a 
ncountered  because  his  father  happened  I 
connected   with   a  college,   do  not  im 

d,  or  that  any  conscious  attem]  I  ide  to  encourage 

an   academic   interest.     A  carpenter's  son  would  kn« 
number  of  words  that  this  boy  does  not  know,  just  as  a 
a  physician's,   a  painter's,  or  a  musician's  son 
Id   pick   up  some  of  the  specialized  diction  he  over- 

rs. 

LONG   AND   UNUSUAL   WORDS 

Words    like    rhinoceros,    kindergarten,    confection    and 
nsile,   in  the  same  way,   do   not   result  from  teach- 
him   to  be   smart.     The  simple  fact  is,  these  words  in- 
terested  him.     Their  sound  was  attractive,   and   he  pro- 
nounced them  with  the  same  effortless  accuracy  of  a  child 
imitating     one-syllabled     baby     talk     with     which     some 
its   regale  themselves.     The   number   of   syllables  up 
to  the  limit  of  four  seemed  to  be  of  no  hindrance  whatever; 
in  fact,  good,  mouth-filling  words  were  especially  attrac- 
His  fondness  for  beautiful  sounds  and  the  sense  of 
:im  enabling  him  to  invariably  get  t  numlier  of 

sylla'  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  mother's  custom 

\  infancy,  of  repeating  her  favorite  poems  as  a 
lulla!  w  of  these  actual  word  ned  to  him,  but 

the  love  of  beautiful  sounds,  appears 
as  some   would   say,   innate.     That    it    is 
educated,  that  is,  educed,  love,  goe  Dg«     Any 

J  child  would  find  within  itself  the  same  response. 
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THE  FREEDOM,  EASE  AND  ACCURACY  IN  THE  USE  OF  THIS 

VOCABULARY 

He  always  uses  the  right  word — according  to  his  lights. 
He  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  never  confuses  one  that 
he  has  learned  with  another,  and  has  not  been  known  to 
use  a  poor  substitute  for  the  proper  symbol  of  his  idea. 
This  is  to  say,  he  is  thus  far  mercifully  devoid  of  slang,  and 
so  his  perception  of  essential  analogies  gives  him  an  effec- 
tive descriptive  style.  For  instance,  one  day  he  was 
letting  himself  go  limp  when  his  grandma  was  trying  to 
dress  him.  Asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  replied,  "just 
crumbling  around,"  a  phrase  he  has  stuck  to  since.  After 
a  hearty  dinner  he  said  he  felt  "like  a  wump"  (lump),  and 
added  as  an  afterthought,  "kind  of  wormy."  Out  walking 
one  afternoon  we  encountered  a  huge  St.  Bernard.  After 
this  anything  that  appeared  to  him  huge  or  overgrown 
was  a  St.  Bernard,  as  a  St.  Bernard  dande-lion.  With 
the  coming  of  slang  this  power  of  utilizing  all  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  verbal  capital  will  undoubtedly  wane.  That 
is  the  tragedy  of  slang. 

THE   PREDOMINANCE   OF   ANGLO-SAXON 

In  the  first  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred  words  ex- 
clusive of  proper  names,  barely  a  dozen  are  of  Latin  or 
French  origin  that  were  not  in  common  use  in  England  in 
Alfred's  time.  And  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  en- 
tire seven  hundred  that  are  not  clearly  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic  or  Scandinavian  origin.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  diction  of  Shakespeare  and  the  King  James  Bible  is 
forty  per  cent  classical,  this  infant  levy  of  but  four  per  cent 
has  some  significance  in  showing  the  vitality  of  English  in 
the  life  and  concerns  of  the  race. 

Of  the  1 156  words  exclusive  of  proper  names,  in  the  present 
list,  only  sixty-five  are  clearly  of  Latin,  French  or  Greek 
origin,  a  small  increase  to  six  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Count- 
ing the  three  years'  total,  only  5  . 1  per  cent  are  un-English. 
If  the  average  adult  working  vocabulary  is  between  2000 
and  2500,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  contain  a  much 


/  three  years 


1M 


;i    of    tm  English    word,    th.m     •  >cab- 

thc  same  size,  (  «-ycar-oM      from  the  tables 

i  from  M.u 
quoted  in  English  Words  b\  appear*  that 

there  are  about  eight  times  m  many  classical  words  in  tht 
total  vocabulary  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Gospels,  as  h 
total  number  of  words  countifl  >ame 

books.     Talk  is,  of  course,  much  more  ooks, 

but  even  using  this  rath<  literary  basis  for  a  crita 

tain  than  the  talk  of  a  three-year-old  child  and  of 
the  ordinary  speaker  of  English  is  less  than  a  half  <>: 

nt  borrowed.     Ninety-nine  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
words  we  speak  and  hear  are  native  English.     Conseqin 
the  unblushing  proclamation  and  admission   that    KngHsh 
is  a  mongrel  tongue,  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 


List  of 

1 156  Common  Word 

s  Gained  in  t 

*hird  Year 

A. 

ask 

bed  spread 

blessing 

above 

astray 

beggar 

blind 

aeros> 

attic 

been 

blood 

act(v) 

avoid 

beer 

blotter 

is  apple 

awful 

beetle 

blow 

after 

awfully 

beets 

bobbin 

■gainst 

beg 

bob- white 

age 

B. 

behind 

bob-o-link 

ago 

back(n) 

believe 

boiled 

idy 

baker 

belly-button 

bold-faced 

aluminum 

baking  powder 

beloved 

book-case 

lagd 

bald 

bend 

borax 

angry 

bandage 

berries 

born 

ankle 

bang 

berth 

bouquet 

animal 

banjo 

best 

bow(n) 

barber 

bet 

bow(v) 

ant 

barber  shop 

better 

bowl 

any 

barn 

bewtn 

box-car 

any  one 

base-ball 

bicycle 

brain 

any  v. 

basket-ball 

bill 

brakt  man 

bass  drum 

biology 

brass(n) 

apart 

beard 

bireh 

braji(v) 

ape 

birthday 

hmtl 

brat*  ;>»n 

arrange 

beauty 

biscuit  cutter 

breath 

beauty-spot 

bishop 

breathe 

arrow 

because 

bit' 

bnck 

as 

bed  bug 

black  bird 

bridge 
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bright 

ceiling 

coal  oil 

dam 

broom 

cellar 

coast  (v) 

damp 

broom  stick 

cellar-door 

coaster 

dare 

brother 

celery 

cock 

darky 

brought 

cement 

cocoa 

darling 

bruise 

cent 

colt 

daub 

buck(v) 

certainly 

comb(v) 

dearest 

buckle 

chain 

comfortable 

decide 

buck  wheat 

chance 

company 

declare 

budge 

change 

conductor 

delicious 

buffalo 

chapt 

confection 

delight 

buffet 

chase 

conversation 

dental  dope 

bug 

checked  (a) 

cookies 

dentist 

built 

cheek 

cork 

department 

bull 

cheer  (n) 

cornstarch 

desk 

bully 

cheery 

corset 

dew 

burrow 

chess 

corset  cover 

diamond 

burst 

chest 

cough 

difference 

bush 

chestnut 

count 

different 

bushel 

chewing  gum 

counter 

dig 

business 

child 

country 

ditch 

but 

children 

couple 

doffed 

butcher 

chilled 

court  (n) 

dollar 

butterfly 

chilly 

cousin 

door-knob 

button 

chimney 

cow-catcher 

dormouse 

button  hole 

china 

cozy 

double 

button  hook 

chirp 

crack  (n) 

dough 

buy 

christened 

cracked  (a) 

dove 

Christmas 

crank 

dozen 

C. 

chop 

crawl 

drag 

caboose 

chopper 

crazy 

drank 

calf 

choke 

creek 

dream  (n) 

camel 

chunk 

creep 

dream  (v) 

candle 

cigar 

creeper 

dress  (v) 

candle  stick 

cinnamon 

croak 

dress   maker 

canoe 

city 

crochet 

dribble 

canthrox 

clam  chowder 

crooked 

drug  store 

canvas-back 

clap 

cross  (a) 

dug 

card 

class 

crow(n) 

care 

clean  (a) 

crow(v) 

E. 

carefully 

clear(a) 

crowd  (n) 

eagle 

carpenter 

clip(n) 

crowded  (a) 

earn 

carpet-sweeper 

clock 

crumble 

egg-beater 

carrots 

cloth 

cuckoo 

eighteen 

cast 

clothes  line 

cunning  (a) 

elastic 

castle 

clouds 

curly 

elbow 

cat  bird 

cloudy 

electric 

cauliflower 

clover 

D. 

electricity 

caution 

cluck 

daisy 

elephant 

The  vocabulary  oj  three  yean 


ih 


flotir 

grodooi 

higher 

rlv(n) 

grandfather 

hill 

v) 

Er.imlriiothrr 

HHi 

fly-killer 

grape-fr 

hinge 

c!m- 

follow 

grape  vine 

hb 

■abet) 

fond 

Kr.iss  vpiI 

hoe 

food 

gravy 

hollyhock 

foot 

Kr.iv 

beek 

forehead 

greased) 

hot  crow  bti 

fork 

rdy 

hdlow(a) 

forty 

green 

idv) 

forward 

greet 

honey 

framed(a) 

grey-hound 

hod 

ish 

grin 

hook 

frceland 

grind 

hope 

nkcr 

freshman 

grip 

horned(a) 

Friday 

grow 

horn 

exercise 

fried  (a) 

grown 

km 

expect 

friend 

gum 

hound 

F. 

friendly 

gymnasium 

hundred 
hung 

frighten 

gyroscope 

faculty 

frosty 

hunkers 

frown 

H. 

hunt 

fairy 

fruit 

had 

hurrah 

family 

fun 

hair-curler 

husband 

far 

furnace 

half 

farm 

halt 

I 

farmer 

G. 

hammer 

I(n) 

fast 

gallop 

hang 

Kpn) 

fasten 

garbage 

hanger 

ice 

fat 

garbage-can 

hardly 

icy 

father 

garbage-man 

hark 

if 

faucet 

garters 

harm 

mstac 

fear(v) 

gas 

harness 

invite 

er 

gasoline 

haul 

iron 

1  v) 

gate 

have 

feed(n) 

gate-keeper 

hay 

ivy 

fiddle 

generally 

he 

gentleman 

head 

J 

gently 

healthy 

jack  rabbit 

fight 

giggle 

heard 

j.ul 

ginger-snap 

heaven 

jam 

glad 

hedge 

jello 

glorious 

held 

jelly 

gl( 

hello 

fish(v) 

god-mother 

herself 

jiminy 

golden 

johnny-cake 

goodness 

hidden 

MP 

tl.it 

gooseberry 

high 

journey 
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joy 

letter 

mathematics 

mush 

joy-ride 

library 

matter  (v) 

music 

joyous 

lid 

may 

mustache 

judgment 

lift 

may-basket 

myself 

jug 

light(a) 

maybe 

June 

light(v) 

me 

N. 

limber 

meadow 

name 

K. 

line 

meal 

nap 

kangaroo 

lines    (for   driv- 

mean (a) 

narrow 

keep 

ing) 

mean(v) 

nasturtium 

kettle 

lining 

meant 

needle 

kewpie 

lion 

measure 

never 

kerosene 

Up 

meat 

newspaper 

kid 

list 

meat-market 

nick-name 

kill 

listen 

medicine 

niggah 

kind  (a) 

lit 

meet 

nimble 

kindergarten 

loaf 

melt 

nineteen 

king-fisher 

lock(n) 

men 

nod 

knight 

lock(v) 

mend 

nothing 

knit 

long 

mention 

nurse 

knob 

longer 

merry 

nutmeg 

knock  (n) 

longest 

meter 

knuckle 

lord 

might  (n) 

O. 

kodak 

lose 

might  (v) 

oar 

lost (a) 

mile 

ocean 

L. 

lost(v) 

milk(v) 

office 

lace 

love 

mince-meat 

oil 

ladle 

lovers 

mind(v) 

oil  can 

lake 

low 

mirror 

oilcloth 

lamb 

lump 

miss(v) 

old 

lamp 

lunch  (n) 

mole 

olive 

land 

lunch  (v) 

Monday 

ostrich 

large 

month 

ought 

lark 

M. 

mop 

oven 

late 

mad  (a) 

more 

oyster 

laundry-man 

madam 

morning 

owe 

lawn 

made 

morning-glory 

own 

lay 

magazine 

most 

lazy 

magic 

mother 

P. 

leaf 

maiden 

mother-in-law 

pack(v) 

lean 

make  up 

motor-cycle 

page 

leap 

mallard 

motor-man 

pain 

leather 

malted  milk 

mountain 

paint 

learn 

mane 

move 

pair 

leaves 

March 

mud 

pale 

left 

march  (v) 

muddy 

papa 

lemon 

mark(n) 

muffin 

pardon 

lemon-squeezer 

mark(v) 

munch 

pare 

lessons 

marry 

muscle 

parents 
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p. It  t 

v) 

paw 

p.lV 

peel 

people 
ant 

pill 
pine 

pple 

pitch 
pitcher 
plainly 
place 
plant(n) 
tv) 
>nn 

tut 

plug 

plum  cake 
plump(v) 

popcorn 
post-card 

pour 
pow. I 


pray 

preacher 

present(n) 
preserves 

press 

I  foot 

prick 

Princess 

print 

prowler 

psychology 

paddle 

puffed  rice 

pump(n) 

pumpkin 

punch 

punish 

pup 

puppy 

purpk- 

Q. 

quail 
quart 
quick 
quic  k 
quiet 
quite 

R. 
radiator 
radish 
rags 
ragged 
railing 
rake(n) 
v) 
rainy 

jap 

raspberry 

raw 
reach 

• 


rhubarb 
ridefn) 

river 


rotd 
rabfacf 

rolling-pin 

rope 
RUC 

rotten 

row(v) 

rub 

rabbet 

rubbers 

rubifoam 

ruffle 

rumple 

rush 

S. 
safely 
safet\ 

said 

sailor 


salmon 

sand 
sandwich 


satisfied 

Saturday 

■usee 

save 


*rrap  v) 


shout 


shredded 

rift 

rift 

MIIV 
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Mnk  n 
smk  I 


scared(a) 

school 
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sixteen 

stand  (n) 

swing  (v) 

tony-nail 

skate 

stand  (v) 

swang 

tool 

skidoo 

start 

switch 

tooth-brush 

skin 

St.  Bernard 

syrup 

tower 

slam 

steam 

T. 

tacks 

slap 

steam  car 

tack 

toys 

slave 

stick  (v) 

tailor 

track 

sled 

stiff 

talent 

tramp  (v) 

sleeve 

still  (adv) 

tap 

trash 

sliced 

stimulate 

tape(v) 

tray 

slide 

sting 

tape  measure 

trick 

slip 

stir 

tart 

trill 

slippery 

stirrups 

tassle 

trim 

smack 

stitch 

taste 

trimming  (n) 

small 

stomach 

taxicab 

trip 

smell 

stomach-ache 

teach 

trot 

smile 

stone 

tea  kettle 

trouble 

smoke-stack 

stood 

teal 

trough 

smooth 

straight 

tell 

true 

snail 

straighten 

tender 

truly 

snap 

strain 

tennis 

tuck(v) 

snow 

strawberries 

tennis  court 

Tuesday 

snowball 

strike 

tennis  racket 

tumble 

soap  catcher 

string 

terrible 

turkey 

soda 

striped 

that(rel) 

turnip 

soldier 

stroll 

thermometer 

twelve 

sops 

strong 

thin 

twenty 

sorrel 

stick 

thirteen 

twig 

sound  (n) 

students 

thirty 

twins 

sound  (a) 

study  (n) 

tho 

twist 

spade 

study  (v) 

thought 

two 

sparrow 

succotash 

thread 

U. 

spatter 

sudden 

throat 

ugly 

speak 

suit(n) 

throne 

umbrella 

spend 

suits  (v) 

throttle 

uncomfortable 

spin 

Sunday 

thump 

underneath 

spinach 

Sunday-school 

thunder 

understand 

splash 

sunny 

Thursday 

underwear 

splinter 

sunshine 

tickle 

unhook 

spoke 

sunshiny 

tiger 

untie 

spot 

supper 

tights 

upon 

spring  (n) 

suppose 

timothy 

upper  lip 

spring  (v) 

surely 

tiny 

use 

spruce 

surprizing  (a) 

tip 

used  to  (v) 

square 

suspenders 

tippy-toes 

usually 

squeeze 

sweep 

tire 

stairway 

sweetheart 

today 

V. 

stamp  (n) 

swam 

told 

vase 

stamp  (v) 

swim 

tomorrow 

vein 

I9i6) 
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NRM 

Vl-st 

wh.it 

ola 

icver 

vtx.ibul  irv 

which 

while 

W. 

whim- 

wag 

whim 

wail 

whirl 

wall 

i^ky 

wander 

whisper 

■sve 

who 

pn 

whoever 

wiry 

why 

■etad 

wide 

weather 

wife 

wedding  ring 

will 

week 

wind 

welcome 

window 

St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

wrap 

wreath 

wink 

wrnt 

wrote 

wise 

wish(v) 

X. 

wobt 

wolf 

vard 

WU«)(1 

year 

wooden 

yell 

wood-pecker 

v<  IMPHf 

wonder 

work 

yoke 

work-car 

yonder 

word 

younf 

world 

worm 

Z. 

wormy 

zebra 

worry 

zoo 

Thomas  Percival  Beyer 
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WHAT  IS  MILITARISM?1 

We  have  all  been  talking  for  a  long  time  about  militarism, 
especially  Prussian  militarism;  but  it  is  not  even  now  too 
late  to  ask  what  we  mean  by  it,  because  many  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  can  not  be  separated  from  its  epithet,  Prus- 
sian; in  fact,  that  it  is  bad  because  it  is  Prussian,  and  be- 
cause the  Prussians  are  bad.  But  the  Prussians  have 
just  as  much  right  to  be  militarist  as  any  other  nation. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  their  conviction  that  they  are 
necessarily  saved  into  a  belief  that  they  are  necessarily 
damned.  There  was  a  time  when  Frederick  the  Great 
was  to  the  English  people  the  Protestant  Hero.  They 
admired  in  him  just  what  we  condemn  now  in  the  modern 
Prussian;  but  they  called  it  by  a  different  name.  So  there 
are  people  in  England  now  who  really  do  admire  the  Prus- 
sian state  of  mind ;  at  least,  they  would  admire  it  if  it  were 
English.  It  seems  to  them  wrong  in  the  Prussians  only 
because  they  are  Prussians,  just  as  it  seems  to  the  Prus- 
sians themselves  right  because  they  are  Prussians.  Such 
people,  whether  Prussians  or  English,  are  not  capable  of 
thinking  clearly  about  militarism  at  all. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  against  militarism  is  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  national  hypochondria.  Just  as  the  hypochondriac 
sees  life  in  terms  of  death,  sees  it  as  a  perpetual  effort  to 
avoid  death,  so  the  militarist  sees  peace  in  terms  of  war, 
sees  it  as  a  perpetual  effort  to  avoid  defeat  in  war.  Now 
the  Prussian,  we  must  confess,  has  some  excuse  for  his  hy- 
pochondria. He  is  like  a  man  who  has  actually  suffered 
from  a  very  serious  illness.  It  is  a  hundred  years  and  more 
ago  that  Prussia  was  conquered  and  dismembered  and 
almost  destroyed  by  Napoleon.     But  a  shock  of  that  kind 

1  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  July  27,  1916.. 
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lom;  .it    lc  i  >t,   foi    vvlial    (h< 
Thai 
QHC  of  which   she  can   I  <\       The  r,    ■ 

i  the  main,  flat  burglary      Bvea  then  she  was 
only  for  herself;  bi  h  a  way 

that  she  seen*  d  to  the  i  g  for. 

Unfortunately  she  was  confirn  n  In  .1 

she  had  held  before,  that  her  sole  i  as  to 

for  herself,  and  even  when  she  was  not  fights 
of  peace  in  terms  of  war.     Needless  to  s 
is  some  excuse  for  her,  apart  from  Jena  and  it  i  con*     ences. 
No  one  has  ever  liked   Prussia;  she  has  always  been  geo- 
graphically weak,  and  therefore  has  always  wished  to  make 

elf  geographically  stronger  at  the  expense  of  son. 
else.     She  is  like  a  self-made  man,  and  one  who  has  made 
himself  by  ruthless  competition,   at   first  with  other  little 
tradesmen,  and  afterwards  as  a  huge  joint  stock  company. 
Such  a  man,  especially  if  he  has  been  once  bankrupt,  and 
al  times  very  near  bankruptcy,  sees  all  life  as  a  struggle 
for  life;  and  that  is  how  Prussia  sees  it.     That  is  wh\ 
is  militarist;  and  she  can  make  out  a  case  why  she  should  be 
militarist.     Even  before  the  war,  when  she  was  at  the  li- 
ef her  strength,  she  was  still  thinking  of  her  weak  frontier, 
she  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  Russian 
peril.     History,  according  to  her  notion  of  it,  consisted  of 
an  incessant  and  inevitable  struggle  between  the 
and  the  Slav;  and  the  moment  had  come  when  the  T< 

get  his  blow  in  first  if  he  was  not  to  be  overcome 

The  Prussian  says  that  he  is  fight  in-  in 
iv    that    he  ting   to  dominate    1  but    the 

not  so  great  as  it  seems;  for,  accord- 
ian  ideas,  he  will  never  be  safe  until  he 
and  he  has  a  righl  to  <  :rope 

use  other  nations  will  not  lei  him  alone       If  they  w 
im  alone  he  would  be  an  innocent  lam 
This  state  of  mind  is  not  confined  to  IV 
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is  always  some  excuse  for  it,  just  as  there  is  some  excuse  for 
the  perpetual  fears  and  precautions  of  the  hypochondriac. 
Men  do  fall  ill  and  die,  and  we  must  all  die  some  day;  and 
nations  do  attack  each  other,  they  do  rise  and  fall;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  all  subject  sooner  or  later  to  an 
inevitable  process  of  decay.  But  the  Prussians  have  been 
more  hypochondriacal — that  is  to  say,  more  militarist — 
than  any  other  people.  That  which  is  in  other  nations  an 
occasional  weakness  is  with  them  an  obsession,  so  that  they 
have  become  quite  unable  to  distinguish  between  real  and 
imaginary  dangers.  There  is  always  a  hypochondriacal 
faction  in  every  country;  but  in  Prussia  that  faction  is 
the  nation ;  and,  as  to  the  private  hypochondriac  the  doctor 
is  a  priest,  so  the  officer  is  a  priest  to  every  Prussian.  For 
the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  there  are  many  and  di- 
verse romances  in  life ;  and  his  country  means  to  him  many 
different  things.  But  for  the  Prussian  there  is  only  one 
romance,  a  sick-room  romance  of  war  and  victory;  and  his 
country  means  to  him  his  army.  That  is  his  one  achieve- 
ment, and  whatever  else  he  does  well  is  subordinate  to  it. 
The  Prussians,  as  nobody  can  deny,  have  a  great  power  of 
organization ;  but  even  that  is  a  part  of  their  hypochondria. 
They  organize  their  country  as  a  hypochondriac  of  strong 
will  and  methodical  habits  organizes  his  life.  He  may  learn 
to  play  golf  well  or  to  walk  far  and  fast ;  but  he  has  learned 
it  all  to  keep  himself  in  health;  and  so  the  Prussians  have 
organized  themselves  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  people, 
but  always  with  an  eye  to  war.  And  the  aim  of  their  organi- 
zation is  not  freedom  or  a  full,  rich  life,  but  victory  in  that 
war  which  they  are  always  expecting.  They  protest,  and 
truly,  that  they  have  not  in  the  last  century  made  war  so 
often  as  some  other  nations.  So  a  hypochondriac  might 
say  that  he  has  not  been  ill  so  often  as  some  more  healthy- 
minded  persons. 

But  the  Prussians  more  than  other  nations  have  thought 
about  war  and  have  organized  themselves  for  war ;  they  have 
behaved  always  as  if  war  could  be  the  only  end  of  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  they  have  at  in- 
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,1s  willed   war  and  |    more  ruthlessly   than  any 

war, 
r  nations  knew  ho  prepared 

uld  mail  t  icntpl 

could 

tluir  method  has  been  ju 

it  were  not   tli.it    t'  method 

cumulative.     Tin   whole  <>f  Kurope  has  known  for 
that  tin-  Prussian    would  mat. 
I  that  the  moment  for  it  had  cos  were 

of  the  mailed  fist  even  when  it  was  disguised 
in  the  velvet  glove.     Elsewhere  there  were  squabbles  and 
ts  of  war;  but  the  bark  of  other  nations  was  worse 
than    their   bite.     And   all   the    while  i  was  wait- 

to  bite,  because  she  alone  of  all  the  nations  had  no 
e  for  a  permanent  peace,  no  belief  that  it  was  possible. 
infected  the  rest  of  Germany  with  her  hypochondria  and 
she  might  infect  the  whole  world  if  she  got  any  advantage  in 
this  war.     For  the  power  of  hypochondria  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  always  some  reason  for  it.     The  Prussians  can 
:e  out  a  case  for  themselves  and  for  every  brutal  act 
have  committed  in  this  war.  re  is  no  way  of 

proving  that  they  are  wrong  by  absolute  logic.  It  all  de- 
pends whether  you  hope  or  fear  most  from  life.  The 
militarist  fears  most,  and  so  any  e  hieh   make    the 

nations  fear  make  them  also  militarist.  And  they  are 
tempted  to  militarism  most  of  all  by  an  event  so  large  and 
so  disagreeable  that  it  affects  their  whole  conception  of  the 
nature  of  life,  such  as  the  Prua  tory  in  1870.     Then 

it  seemed  that  a  nation  which  organized  itself  for  war  and 
willed  war  at  the  moment  best  suited  to  its  own  purposes, 
had  t  gods  on  its  side.     Then  then  ^laud 

and  all  over  the  world  dmiration  of  Prussia  and  a 

1 \  expressed  by  Carlyle,  that  the  Prussians  were  God's 
eople.     Compared  with  them  other  nations  seemed 
to  lack  purpose  and  faith.     As  for  France,  she  was  frivolous 
and  God  had  given  judgment  against  her  at 
Sedan. 
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The  whole  world  began  to  believe  that  Prussia  was  illus- 
trating the  Darwinian  theory,  that  by  her  victories  she  was 
proving  herself  to  be  the  fittest  of  all  nations  to  survive, 
and  that  other  nations  must  imitate  both  her  actions  and 
her  way  of  thinking,  if  they  were  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  or  the  cosmic  process,  or  whatever  name 
was  given  to  that  power  which  was  supposed  to  support 
and  even  to  sanctify  the  Prussian  method.  In  fact,  the 
mind  of  Europe  was  darkened  by  the  Prussian  victory, 
and  the  hopes  of  Europe,  even  when  they  still  seemed  to 
be  hopes,  had  become  fears.  It  seemed  to  all  the  nations 
that  they  had  been  living  too  easily,  that  they  had  deluded 
themselves  about  the  nature  of  the  universe.  All  those 
things  with  which  they  had  concerned  themselves,  such  as 
freedom,  equality,  art,  philosophy,  were  luxuries,  and  danger- 
ous luxuries,  in  the  world  as  it  was.  Their  proper  concern 
was  their  own  existence,  which  was  necessarily  and  rightly 
threatened  by  other  nations  and  would  be  destroyed  by  any 
other  nation  which,  like  Prussia,  had  a  superior  sense  of 
reality.  Everywhere  there  spread  a  belief  that  organiza- 
tion and  efficiency  were  the  highest  virtues  in  a  nation; 
and  this  meant  always  organization  and  efficiency  directed 
against  other  nations.  It  was  not  that  things  were  to  be 
done  well  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  well ;  but  that  they  were 
to  be  done  well  with  an  eye  to  that  incessant  war  which, 
whether  open  or  disguised,  must  always  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  nations.  The  Prussians  were  perhaps  the  only 
people  in  Europe  who  actually  enjoyed  this  view  of  life. 
They  felt  that  a  universe  in  which  the  struggle  for  life  was 
the  supreme  fact  was  perfectly  suited  to  their  peculiar 
faculties.  They  were  to  themselves  the  best  scholars  in 
that  ugly  school  and  sure  to  take  all  the  prizes.  Other 
peoples  did  not  like  the  prospect,  but  it  seemed  to  them  full 
of  unwelcome  truth.  If  they  were  to  survive  they  must 
learn  from  Prussia;  and  for  fifty  years  they  have  been  learn- 
ing from  her. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  she  had  learned  her 
lesson  too  well;  that  she  has,  in  fact,  reduced  it  to  an  ab- 
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surdit\        TI:  en  it  it   thought  a  struggle 

tied  to  put  it  of!      Pru    la,      re  that  she  roust 

win  in  thai   Mm  tMla|# 

this  i  ith  in  her  unloverj   d  has  produced  a 

combination  against  her,  a  com  than  her 

own     In  wi.  ied  to  her  the  i  triumpl 

which  she  had  prepared,  with 

threatened  her  with  a  d 

with  a  diligence  and  a    Ian.:  ,  her 

own      Now  we  see,  and  she  must  see  soon,  that  the  actual 
of  human  natui  Men  are  of  such  a 

nature  that  they  will  not  endure  the  Prussian  theory  of 
lit\  when  it  is  thoroly  and  ruthlessly  practised. 
will  not  endure  a  nation  that  lives  for  the  struggle  for 
That  is  the  lesson  of  this  war,  if  only  we  have  the  wit  to  learn 
it.  It  is  that  militarism  does  not  protect  the  nation  which 
is  most  thoroly  militarist,  that  the  greater  the  triumphs  of 
militarism  the  more  certainly  they  produce  a  state  of  mind 
in  the  victors  which,  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  more  dangerous  still  to  themselves.  Disasters  may  come 
to  the  nation  which  trusts  too  much  in  righteousness. 
They  are  nothing  to  the  disasters  which  come  to  the  nation 
that  trusts  altogether  in  unrighteousness. 

But  there  is  a  danger,  in  all  the  exasperation  and  strain 
of  this  conflict,  that  we  shall  ignore  this  most  obvious  lesson, 
that  we  ourselves  shall  catch  the  Prussian  disease  from  our 
eiK'mies.  And  no  talk  about  Prussian  militarism  will 
preserve  us  from  that  disaster.     Nothing  will  presen 

rxcept  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  mili- 
tarism and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ultimately  baaed  upon  fear, 
not  upon  hope;  that  it  is  hypochondria,  not  health.     This 
is  a  dangerous  world,  and  the  only  wa)   to  Baft  *  ■   in  it  for 
as  for  individuals,  is  to  live  dangi  Prussia 

has  tried  to  live  safely,  and  she  has  been  I  lreatened 

in  her  national  e  than  any  other  i  She  has 

rather   than   in  righteousness  because 
rmed  too  dangerous  to  her      The  lesson  of 
Qt  war  is  that  it  is  -ah-r  at  last  to  trust  in  ri 
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ness.  But  that  is  a  lesson  which  all  Europe  as  well  as  Prussia 
has  yet  to  learn,  and  the  war  will  have  been  a  ghastly 
waste  of  all  good  things  unless  it  teaches  that  lesson,  unless 
it  is  known  in  history  as  the  event  which  refuted  all  the 
heresies  of  1870. 


IX 

DISCUSSION 

ACADEMIC  CHILD   LAB 
The  phrase  child   labor  tttfl   BO  much  (Klium  that  tO  hear 
plied  to  one's  own  shop  is  too  disconcerting  not  to  be 
Irritating.     Vet  child  labor  can  not  be  discust  as  a  vice  of 
nt  communities;  it  thrives  thruout  these  i  ates. 

Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  those  social  strata  for  which  we  spell 
Capital  with  a  capital  letter  and  speak  o;  vers  and 

wages;  it  is  tolerated  among  superintendents  and  salaries 
in  the  altruistic  profession  of  teaching ;  and  it  has  long  been 
known  in  universities.  For  what  is  the  girl  who  ma> 
sit  on  the  platform  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  before  she 
has  seen  normal  school  or  college?  What  are  those  labora- 
tory assistants  who  must  make  mechanical  routine  of 
demonstration,  or  collect  the  materials  of  research,  before 
they  have  studied  enough  to  grasp  the  larger  significance 
of  either?     If  this  is  German,  is  it  eflfc  '     And  what 

shall  be  said  of  student  theme-readers,  children  given  to 
a  futile  routine  of  correcting  for  other  children  manuscripts 
hich  neither  can  make  a  good  job,  retailing  the  rules 
that  the  foreman  dispenses  wholesale? 

Here  is  waste  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  eyes  of 
experts  in  efficiency.     Child  labor  in  its  more  familiar  ap- 

tions  must  at  least  seem  productive.     It  must 
fair  immediate  returns  for  its  wages;  else  there  would  be 
no   need   of   prohibitive    legislation.     But  acaden. 
labor  is  unproductive.     Intangible  as  are  most  products  of 
hing,    these  products  are  obviously   i 

all  be  able  to  demons t  h  educa- 

tes, but  in  varying  degrees  inferioi  Rural 

education  in  many  di  is  admittedly  below  the  standard 

of  the  same  grades  in  cities;  else  we  should  not  hear  so  many 
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excuses  and  so  much  exhortation.  The  child  running  the 
red  schoolhouse  can  not  deliver  the  goods.  The  inferiority 
of  much  college  teaching  by  assistants,  long  felt  by  students, 
was  tardily  admitted  by  faculties.  It  survives  the  ad- 
mission not  because  faculties  are  hypocritical  or  cowardly, 
but  because  they  are  inexpert  financiers  and  rely  too  much 
on  a  form  of  apprenticeship  unprofitable  for  our  large-scale 
academic  production.  The  most  flagrant  waste  is  in  the 
system  of  theme-readers.  These  student  assistants  can  not 
achieve  real  theme-reading.  What  they  turn  out  is  only 
proof-reading,  and  not  always  even  good  proof-reading. 
Here  the  employer,  whether  deliberately  or  from  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  market,  accepts  a  lower  standard,  and  this 
for  a  product  which  is  almost  universally  prescribed  as  a 
necessity — the  ability  to  write  effectively.  Admitting  fre- 
quent failures  of  college  students  to  write  effectively,  that 
is,  admitting  unproductivity,  we  may  well  inquire  whether 
we  can  afford  to  employ  child  labor.  Tho  this  particular 
unproductivity  is  due  also  to  imperfect  consensus  as  to 
what  the  product  should  be,  it  is  none  the  less  typical. 
Where  college  theme  courses  fail  to  deliver  the  goods,  we 
should  investigate  all  the  elements  of  production,  methods 
and  material  as  well  as  labor;  but  it  will  hardly  be  amiss 
to  begin  with  labor.  For  in  academe  the  findings  will 
carry  us  far  beyond  themes. 

The  defence  is  easy  that  academic  child  labor,  even  if 
it  should  be  found  inferior  as  production,  is  not  inferior  as 
apprenticeship.  The  labor  may  not  be  good  for  the  market; 
but  it  is  good  for  the  child.  He  is  learning.  Is  he?  The 
question  is  important,  even  tho  he  should  not,  doubtless, 
learn  at  too  great  cost  to  the  community.  Present  un- 
productivity is  hardly  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  it 
brings  the  child  some  good ;  its  only  warrant  would  be  much 
good  in  training  for  future  productivity.  The  employers 
of  child  labor  in  cotton  mills  say  truly  that  it  is  better  for 
the  child  to  work,  even  to  work  hard,  than  to  be  starved 
among  the  human  litter  of  a  mountain  cabin.  No  such 
justification  will  hold  for  academe;  but  in  both  cases  the 
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improving   the  alternative,   building  up  a  !>•  oice, 

our  true  hope.     In  proportion  as  child  lal>or  really 
ides  training,  it  is  not  only  i  changed. 

till  it  ceases  to  merit  the  name.     And  thru  the  adjust: 
of  labor  to  training,  of  training  to  labor,  we  may  hope  to 
arrh  e  at  the  final  economy. 

Social  efficiency  seems  to  demand  both  that  labor  be  skilled 
and  that  the  laborer  be  individualized,  not  leveled  to  his 
labor.  Mere,  then,  are  fundamental  complementary  tasks 
of  education:  on  the  one  hand  to  impart  pre<  rage 

knowledge  and  skill,  the  lore  and  de\  »f  the  social 

group,  tradition;  on  the  other  hand,  to  open  future  modifica- 
tion   and    discovery,    individual    initial 
democracy,  which  has  slighted  the  former  while  it  boasted 
of  the  latter,  is  really  deficient  in  both.     Our  rude  frontier 
wastefulness  has  lasted  over  into  huge  industrial  aggrega- 
tions which  here,   no  less  than  in  itegrated  states, 
ten  to  mortgage  the  future  for  the  present  by  sacrificing 
iborer  to  the  labor.     We  need  educatio  bor,  that 
rational  training;  but,  just  because  we  need  this,  we 
need  no  less  education  of  the  laborer,  be  he  bricklayer  or 
chemist,  that  is  education  which  shall  be  liberal  in  the  sense 

of  lib  Bach  is  imperfect  without  the  other.    Voca- 

1  education  is  adjustment  to  soc  iberal  educa- 

opportunity   for  progresi     The  fa  d  unad- 

1,  or  ill  adjusted,  to  his  social  group  is  helpless; 
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the  social  group  that  crowds  down  the  individual  is  dying. 

Here,  then,  is  the  wastefulness  of  whatever  can  fairly  be 
called  child  labor.  By  condemning  the  laborer  to  his  group 
it  ultimately  retards  the  group.  He  who  might  grow  to 
lift  his  fellows  is  halted  and  held  at  their  lower  levels  of  present 
skill.  Shut  up  in  the  most  mechanical  forms  of  tradition, 
he  can  not  learn  enough  to  contribute  himself  to  progress. 
This  may  become  a  greater  evil  than  those  which  appear 
on  the  surface.  That  children  should  work  is  not  in  itself 
deplorable.  Labor  may  have  even  for  children  much  good, 
may  be  no  more  stunting  than  too  much  play,  no  less  promis- 
ing than  our  sentimental  prolongation  of  the  kindergarten. 
Only  it  must  be  training ;  it  must  open,  not  close  the  future. 
Otherwise  the  farm  boy  is  no  better  off  than  the  mill  boy. 
The  mechanic's  helper  must  have  his  chance  beyond  the 
routine  of  holding  a  drill.  Woe,  else,  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  next  generation.  The  hopelessness  of  child  labor 
in  the  red  schoolhouse  inheres  in  the  fact  that  the  child 
rarely  intends  to  go  on.  A  temporary  job  can  hardly  open 
more  than  routine.  For  anything  really  professional  the 
theme-reader  must  be  more  than  a  proof-reader ;  he  must  be 
a  prentice  teacher,  as  the  laboratory  assistant  must  be  a 
prentice  investigator.  Else  the  coming  generation,  teachers 
and  students  together,  will  be  smothered  in  the  routine  of 
the  past. 

This  was  to  be  the  function  of  the  normal  schools,  and  is 
the  purpose  of  all  schools  of  pedagogy.  That  they  have 
not  yet  prevailed  more  generally  should  not  be  charged 
altogether  to  errors  of  method.  They  will  survive  even 
more  sarcasm;  their  technic  will  be  advanced;  their  adjust- 
ment to  the  state  will  be  amended.  But  they  must  always 
leave  much  to  the  boss.  The  captains  of  our  profession 
have  something  to  learn  from  certain  captains  of  industry, 
manufacturers  of  automobiles,  steel  bars,  cash  registers. 
We,  of  all  social  leaders,  remembering  that  the  state  is  a 
personal  interdependence,  must  be  solicitous  to  make  the 
production  of  the  present  stimulate  the  producers  of  the 
future.     That  the  child  of  whatever  age  may  go  on  learning 
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in  his  labor,  his  captain  must  be  educating  him      Who  are 

in  ill \  simp   (•  i  i  lessor;  and  what  arr  they  becoming? 

(  SAKLSt  SgARft  h 

Barnard  Coixbgb 
Columbia  Univbk  

MEASUREMENTS  Ol  OF  LATIN  ON  ENG- 

LISH  VOCABULARY  01    UK,  I  >0L 

STUDENTS  IN   U)M\:  \I. 

COURSES 

In  our  own  country  today,  even  among  the  educated, 
only  too  ognize  the  importance  of  tin-  Latin  da 

in  the   English  vocabulary.     Rarely  do  we  find  the  case 
for  Latin  stated  more  forcibly  than    in  the  words  of  Prof. 
e,  of  Dartmouth  College:1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extent  to  which  our  scientific 
words  are  taken  from  the  Latin  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
by  quoting  from  well-known  books  in  science  such  state- 
ments as  the  following:  "The  aqueous  solution  has  a 
neutral  reaction;"2  and  again:  "This  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solvent  on  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dis- 
ci substance  is  one  of  practical  importance. "' 

That  the  vocabulary  of  commerce  has  been  taken  from 
the  Latin  nearly  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  vocabulary  of 
scimce  is  evident  if  one  will  merely  read  at  random  a  page 
or  two  of  any  textbook  in  commercial  geography,  commercial 
law.  or  history  of  commerce.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprized 
to  find  the  following  statement  in  the  (\*>:<:ir.  I  >:<  ternary: 
"The  vocabulary  of  literature  and  commerce  contains  a 
majority  of  words  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  Latin  or  Greek."* 

The  inference!  therefore,  seems  to  be  clear,  that  a  commcr- 

1  Ninth  Annual  Bulletin  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England. 

If  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  English  language  are  Anglo-Sasoo.  the 

Greek.     Both  the  scientifically  exact  statement  of 

any  but  the  most  elementary  facts  and  the  expression  of  all  abstract  thought. 

i,  depend  mainly  upon  words  of  classical  origin." 

*  Roscoe  1,  p.  377- 

J  \Y  -odiutwn  to  physical  chemistry,  p.  104. 

*  Vol.  111.  p.  1932,  quoted   from  G.  P.  Marsh.  Lectures  im  the  EmgUsk 
language,  XX  VIII. 
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cial  student,  unless  he  is  to  be  seriously  handicapt  in  the 
struggle  of  life  thru  ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  use  of 
English  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  vocabulary  of  commerce,  ought  to  be  thoroly  grounded 
in  the  Latin  language. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  the  Dorchester  High  School 
not  only  college  preparatory  and  scientific  pupils  study 
Latin,  but  commercial  students  as  well.  In  fact,  during 
the  present  year  there  are  seven  sections  of  commercial 
or  vocational  Latin,  numbering  in  all  nearly  275  students. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  placing  of  Latin  in 
the  commercial  curriculum,  together  with  the  actual  working 
of  the  course,  have  been  described  at  some  length  in  two 
earlier  papers.5  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  will  merely 
state  that  the  course  in  commercial  Latin  is  for  two  years, 
and  differs  from  the  college  preparatory  Latin  in  making 
the  study  of  English  derivatives  its  chief  aim.  The  pupils 
try  to  find  in  their  English  dictionaries  as  many  derivatives 
as  they  can  from  all  Latin  roots  they  meet,  both  in  the 
beginners'  book  and  from  the  authors  read;  they  apply 
prefixes  and  suffixes  to  the  simple  roots,  and  record  in 
notebooks  all  derivatives  found,  classified  as  to  parts  of 
speech,  and  defined.  The  meaning  and  use  of  these  deriva- 
tives are  made  familiar  by  frequent  drills  and  written  ex- 
ercises. 

We  are  told  that  "our  language  has  appropriated  a  full 
quarter  of  the  Latin  vocabulary,  besides  what  it  has  gained 
by  transferring  Latin  meanings  to  native  words."6  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  commercial  Latin  course  we  have  actu- 
ally met  over  700  Latin  roots.  In  this  number  are  included 
the  words  found  in  the  beginners'  book,  and  in  short  stories, 
and  extracts  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War  read  during  the  half 
term  of  the  second  year.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 

8  Latin  as  a  Practical  Study,  Classical  journal,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  7,  April, 
19 13,  and  Latin  as  a  Vocational  Study  in  the  Commercial  Course,  Ibid., 
Vol.  X,  No.  1,  October,  1914. 

■  Greenough  and  Kittredge,  Words  and  their  ways  in  English  speech, 
p.  106. 
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ge  of  grouping  so  many  deri  about  a  con; 

root  is  apparent  to  all.     Furthermore,  by  v. 
pupils  more  effectively  fix  the  m  mber 

of  latin   roots  than    by  constant  b  into 

lish,  by  frequent  practise  in  reading  at  sight,  and  by 
recording  in  notebooks  the  new  Latin  words,  itirrs' 

from    their    notebooks  the  words  they  have  had  befor 
the  daily  routine  of  the  classroom? 

The  help  afforded  high  school  boys  and  ghifl  in  spelling 
lish  words  derived  from  the  Latin  n 
taking  a  few  simple  examples:  thus,  annihilate,  from  ad, 
to,  and  nihil,  nothing;  delegate,  from  de,  down  from,  and 
UgOtus,  representative;  equanimity,  from  equ  in  aequus, 
even,  level,  and  animus,  mind;  efficient,  from  ejjkins,  the 
present  participle  of  efficio,  and  this  from  ex,  out  of,  and 
facio,  to  do — hence  the  two  fs  and  ient.  Such  examples 
might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Holmes,  of  the  Department  of 
Kdncation  of  Harvard  Universitv.  early  in  the  year  1914 
of   measurements   of   Latin   and    mm  Latin   com- 
ial  pupils  of  equal  ability  was  made  by  I 
department    of  the  Dorchester  High  School,  to  deter: 
II       added   power  in    English   vocabulary  acqr  the 

study  of  Latin.7     In  five  measui  two  groups  of  1 

1,    one    in    the    m  cond  year  of   Latin,  and  the 
Other    in    the    second   year  of   a  modern    language, 
pupil  chosen  that  each  group  had  the  same  average 

mark  in  Latin,  on  the  oik  hand,  and  modern  language,  00 
7  Classical  jourtui  So.  1,  October,  1914,  p.  II 
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the  other.  In  the  selection  of  the  two  groups,  the  marks 
in  English  were  also  taken  into  account,  with  the  result, 
in  actual  figures,  that  the  non-Latin  group  in  the  two  studies 
averaged  0.5  of  1  per  cent  the  higher.  To  these  five  measure- 
ments is  added  a  sixth,  made  in  June,  19 13.  In  selecting 
the  two  groups  of  pupils  of  equal  ability  for  this  measure- 
ment, the  home  room  teacher  took  into  account  not  only- 
foreign  language  and  English  II,  as  was  the  case  in  measure- 
ments 1-5,  but  all  studies  the  pupils  had  taken  during  the 
year.  Altogether,  76  pupils  were  included  in  the  six  measure- 
ments. 

The  results  were  as  follows : 

Averages 

January  and  February,  19 14             Latin  Non-  Latin 

1.  Spelling 82.5  72.6 

2.  Use  of  words  in  sentences 57-5  40 . 6 

3.  Definitions  and  parts  of  speech 69 . 5  33 . 3 

4.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling 57.0  27 .5 

5.  Excellence  in  vocabulary 36 . o  6.8 

June,  19 1 3 

6.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling 65  . 3  12.3 

6)367.8  6)193.1 

61.3  32.18 

32.18 

Difference 29.12 

In  No.  5  the  pupils  wrote  upon  the  subject,  What  I 
Like  to  Do  Best.  Moreover,  since  practically  every  second- 
year  pupil  could  write  at  least  passably  on  such  a  subject, 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  basis  of  comparison,  not  the 
average  of  the  two  groups,  but  the  percentage  of  rating 
above  the  passing  mark.  Furthermore,  in  this  vocabulary 
test,  emphasis  was  laid,  not  merely  upon  words  of  Latin 
origin,  but  upon  any  words  out  of  the  ordinary,  from  what- 
soever source.  The  wide  difference  in  the  results — 36.0 
per  cent  and  6.8  per  cent — would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
work  in  commercial  or  vocational  Latin  gives  the  pupils 
the  dictionary  habit,  the  results  of  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  English  derivatives  actually  studied. 
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In  No.  6  the  inkling 

■ad  the  pupite 

of  both  groups  had   |ost   read,  and  v.  unusual 

difficult]  })\C)  as  asperity. 

nous,  mortuary.    Yet,  by  n 

1  i  -    '-  '  will  be  seen  that  to  the 

boo  Latin   group  of  commercial  pupib  such  words  were 
•  ically  meaningless. 

In   tlii  mong  the  seventeen  n  a  pupils  the 

highest  .  •  s  30  per  cent,  and  fh  <•  zeros  were  recorded. 

In  the  Latin  group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  mark  was 
nt,  while  one  pupil  received  100  per  cent,  two  90 
per  cent,  two  80  per  cent,  five  70  per  cent,  and  only  three 
below  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  such  results  with  comi  he  ques- 

tion naturally  suggests  itself:  Why  should  not  the  drill 
in  derivatives  be  extended  to  the  college  preparatory  classes? 
Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Castle 
at  Harvard  as  to  the  average  college  students  knowledge 
— or  rather,  ignorance — of  English,  this  question  is  pe- 
culiarly apropos  at  the  present  time.  As  things  are  now, 
however,  the  secondary-school  Latin  teacher  has  little 
time,  even  if  he  has  the  inclination,  to  go  beyond  the  bare 
requirements  for  admission  to  college.  In  that  case,  how 
would  it  do  to  have  work  in  English  deri  required 

for  admission  to  college — optional,  perhaps,  with  advanced 
Latin  composition?  Such  a  requirement,  very  likclv.  would 
result  in  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  high 
school  Latin.  Translation,  it  is  hoped,  would  become  less 
a  bore,  since  it  would  serve  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  roots  from  which  the  Kn-lish  words  are  derived. 
Furthermore,  the  se\  ntax  ought  to  be 

noticeably  relaxed.  In  fact,  would  it  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  interest  might  be  stimulated  all  along  the  line? 
thermore,  if  such  a  shifting  of  emphasis  were  to  be  made, 
as  the  result  of  a  new  requirement  in  English  derivatives, 
is  there  not  good  reason  to  hope  that  fewer  high  school 
pupils  might  fall  by  the  wa  rst  two  years  of 
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the  study  of  Latin,  and  that  the  average  college  freshman's 
grasp  on  English  might  be  perceptibly  strengthened? 
Would  not  such  results  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  ? 

Albert  S.  Perkins 

Dorchester  High  School 
Boston,  Mass. 

WHEN  THESE  DUMB  SPEAK1 

BY   ONE   OF  THEM 

Over  all  the  world  reverberates  a  chaos  of  sound.  Bombs 
crash,  shells  thunder,  aeroplanes  whirr,  artillery  rattles 
into  action;  space  is  become  pandemonium.  But  amid 
all  this  noise  there  is  a  notable  silence.  It  is  the  silence 
of  the  fighters.  Except  to  their  chums,  and  occasionally 
to  their  far-off  families,  their  lips  are  closed,  save  on  the 
most  banal  topics.  These  men  who  are  making  history, 
who  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  who  are  most  closely 
concerned  in  Armageddon,  are  not  able  to  speak  of  it. 
Ihey  are  dumb.  Dumb  by  law,  dumb  by  instinct  and 
reason.  But  their  minds  are  not  idle.  Opinions  and 
ideas  have  formed  and  are  forming,  maybe  are  trembling 
for  utterance  on  the  lips  of  many.  What  will  those  lips 
say  when  their  seal  is  removed,  when  we  are  back  in  the 
old  world  of  freedom,  out  of  the  iron  chains  of  war? 

I  had  a  curious  conversation  the  other  day.  I  was 
jolting  along  a  certain  light  railway  in  a  goods  wagon. 
My  companions  were  an  Australian  and  a  Scotsman — 
both,  of  course,  soldiers.  It  was  a  balmy  summer  night. 
Outside,  the  bright  moonlight  etherealized  the  sordid 
world.  Even  the  tents  and  dumps  of  stores  were  invested 
with  that  magic.     And  our  tongues  were  loosened. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do — after  this?"  I  asked  the 
Australian;  "stay  in  the  army?" 

"No  fear,"  he  laughed — with  a  kind  of  bitterness. 

"I've  done  with  soldiering." 

"And  you?"  I  inquired  of  the  Scotsman. 
1  From  the  London  Nation,  September  30,  191 6. 


MMc?"    KM    answered    i  Mo?     Wc<  I'm 

OOt  o'   the  elutelies  <»'    this   llir 

■gain." 
I  thought  for  a  moment. 

'"Then  all  those  people, "  I  suggest  ho   are   war 

vim  ehaps  to  come  back  and  pan  con  a  are  a 

bit  mistake;: 

This  time  they  both  \,  found  it  hm 

They   responded   in   almost  identical   t 

:r  opinion  as  to  the  lack  of  fear  there  was  of  their  de- 
siring conscription  by  the  u 

I    had   thought    that   sneh    frame  of  mind   was  prevalent. 
I    began    then   to  realize   how   prevalent.     Now,   I   know 

pretty  well  for  certain  that  after  this  war  the  fighters  will 
be  the  first  to  execrate  and  denounce  preparation  for  any 
other.  This  state  of  opinion  will  prevail  in  the  armies  of 
all  nations  engaged.     It  is  vital  to  remember  t 

The   professional  soldier,   laboring  under  the  narrov 
influences  of  his  life,  has  not  understood,  does  not,  and, 
I  believe,  will  not  ever  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  this  war.     The 
professional  soldier  fights  in  the  first  and  chief  place  because 

is  a  soldier.  The  men  who  are  deciding  the  war  fight 
in  the  first  and  chief  place  because  they  are  citizens.  To 
the  professional  soldier,  war  is  a  raison  d'Stre,  an  axiom, 
almost  a  desirable  thing.  To  the  new  soldier  war  is  an 
accident,    a    surprize,    a    horror.     The   one    looks    upon    a 

lier's  life  as  a  normal  existence,  and,  moreover,  as  the 
best  existence.  The  one  imagines  that  to  be  a  soldier  is 
a  privilege;  the  other  knows  it  to  be  a  It  is  a 

question  of  interests — and,  in  spite  of  the  views  of  the  sole 

the  subject,  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  centered 
on  other  and  broader  matters  than  war.     Still — the  sold 

Its  to  see  so  many  broil  ice  and  habits. 

He   docs   not    alw.r  I    under  their  khaki   they 

a  amiisin-  instance  of  this  not  long  ago.      I 
with  one  of  my  superior  officers  (a  Regular)  about 
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certain  of  the  subalterns.  The  name  of  one  was  mentioned 
— a  promising,  intelligent  young  chap.  The  superior 
officer  brightened. 

"Very  good,  young  chap,"  he  said,  approvingly;  "very 
good.  I  should  think  he  might  do  for  the  army.  Now's 
his  chance,  you  know!" 

One  was  not  so  indiscreet  as  to  laugh.  One  merely  sug- 
gested that  one  had  not  heard  the  young  man's  own  views 
on  his  future. 

But  I  think  that  the  vision  of  an  England  after  the  war 
rushing  to  the  army  is  not  one  destined  to  materialize. 
Nor,  I  imagine,  is  the  vision  of  a  nation  of  perfervid  patriots 
anxious,  after  defeating  at  great  cost  the  precepts  of  Prus- 
sianism  abroad,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  those  precepts 
at  home.  The  senses  of  the  man  in  the  ranks — of  the  citizen 
in  the  ranks — are  sufficiently  keen  to  detect  the  flavor  of 
despotism  wherever  evinced.  Those  who  have,  under 
pressing  necessity,  put  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
same  system  they  are  out  to  destroy,  will  not  keep  them 
there  a  moment  longer  than  is  requisite,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  ensure  that  a  repetition  of  the  performance  for 
themselves  or  posterity  is  made  impossible. 

The  truth  is  that  after  the  war  the  average  man  will 
have  had  about  enough.  He  will,  no  doubt,  have  learned 
a  great  deal,  experienced  much,  traveled  considerably, 
and  developed  physically  and  mentally.  But  he  will  have 
had  enough.  And  he  will  have  decided  that  there  are, 
or  should  be,  cheaper  ways  of  attaining  the  advantages  he 
has  gained.  He  will,  moreover,  have  had  a  full  experience 
of  war,  and  will  be  under  no  illusions  with  regard  to  it. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  persuade  him  that  there  is  any  more 
romance  about  war  than  there  is  about  a  colliery  disaster. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  convince  him  that  war  is  not  a  ghastly, 
vile,  and  futile  horror.     He  will  have  had  enough  of  it  all. 

Such  will  be  the  temper  of  the  men  who  emerge  from 
this  war.  And  this  will  be  true  not  only  of  our  own  soldiers, 
but  of  the  soldiers  of  all  nations.  Even  the  conscript 
armies  of  Continental  nations  will  come  to  their  homes 
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Mt in-      Thcv  will  be  ready  for 
any    meaSttrd   which    will    rid    then 

of  the  p:  i.iiitv  of  Bgbtiag  again     They  will 

thirst  for  peace. 
What   an   opportunity!     Are  we  to  take  it— we 

.vho  will  lie  alive  then 

which  will  endure.  In  not  many  years,  when  a  new  genera- 
tion has  arisen  which  know  .  ar,  when  the  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  at  play  now,  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 

he  old  fallacies  will  have  a  new  chance,  the  old  dangers 
will  reappear.  It  must  be  a  generation  which  has  under- 
stood war  which  must  ensure  peace.  Whether  the  golden 
moments  which  will  come  are  made  the  most  of  depends 

ly  on  the  question  of  individual  personalities.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  will  lie  with  a  few  men,  perhaps 
with  one  man.  One  man  could  do  it;  one  man  could  lead 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  into  the  new  and  splendid  path. 
One  man  could  do  it,  if  he  were  great  enough,  and  if  the  rest 
failed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  rest  do  fail.  Let  us  suppose 
the  professional  peace-and-war-makers,  the  statesmen, 
the    politicians,    narrowed   by   their    traditions,   hampered 

heir  formulae,  unhelped  by  inspiration,  fail  to  take 
the  tide  at  its  flood.  What  will  our  one  man  do?  Who 
could  he  be? 

First,  it  were  best  that  he  had  fought.     Let  him  have 
n  a  citizen-soldier,  a  man  who  can  say:     "I  have  seen 
and   heard  and  felt.     I   kix  Then,  let  him  be  bra 

Brave  to  face  not  only  ardors,  but  obloquy.  Brave  enough 
to  say         In  the  fight  for  peace  we  are  all  alh  Let  him 

be  brave  enough  to  go,  if  necessary,  past  the  cautious  or 
calculating  hesitancies  of  his  own  statesmen,  past  the 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  straight  to  the  true  heads  of 

peoples — straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  peoples.  Let 
him  speak  for  the  people,  to  the  peoples.     And  let  him  be 

ired.    He  must  not  ords  and  ill 

he   must   a  ith   sane,   definite  plans — plans 

to  band  the  peoples  against  war,  and  against  those  who 
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would  make  war.     He  must  not  merely  inspire,  he  must 
lead. 

It  is  possible.  It  may  not  be  necessary.  It  may  not 
be  done.  But  is  is  possible.  The  temper  of  humanity 
after  this  war  would  make  miracles  possible.  And  this  is 
not  a  miracle;  it  is  a  necessity  to  human  welfare,  and  a 
duty  of  humankind.  If  the  rulers  fail ;  if  inertia  or  material- 
ism or  faint-heartedness  prevail,  will  there  be  no  one  to 
say  to  the  nations:  "The  time  is  ripe;  let  us  settle  these 
matters  for  ourselves?" 


Vassai  mbs  Monroe  Taylor  h  %iomt 

New  York:  Ox  v  Press,  1915.     232  p.     5 

The  biography  of  Vassar  Colli  d  in  the  present 

volume — the   fourth   of   the    A 

s— is  not  only  a  story  of  ideals  but  to  a  remark  - 
able  degree  the  record  of  their  i  don.     The  history  as 

told   by  ex-president    Taylor  and   his  collaborator,   Mi*s 

lit  of  the  Vassar  faculty,  follows  the  life  of  the  c« 
from   the   inception  of  the   idea   in   th 
Vassar  to,  and,  in  a  way.  thru  the  Taylor  admi 
The   whole  has  much   more  than   the   I 
Inevitably  attaches  to  the  foundation  of  an  important  edu- 
cational undertaking.     The  opening  of  the  doors  of  Vassar 

an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  in  America,  not 
merely  in  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women  alone, 
but  widely,  in  that  it  had  in  its  ultimate  effect  an  almost 

iceivably    extended    influence    upon    many   phases   of 

ral  educational  conditions.     The  ;  t  appears  in 

this  history  that  it  opened  its  doors  too  wide  was  a: 
evitable  result  of  the  time,  and  it  took  many  years  of  ex- 

nce  to  put  the  college  upon    the  basis  where  it  could 

fulfil  its  true  educational  mission  It  was  not  until 
1888  that  the  preparatory  department  was  finally  « liminatcd. 
and  only  in  1892  that  the  standards  of  admission  required 
of  all  1  students  wire  made  the  same  as  those  for 

{Entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 

Vassar  was  the  first  endowed  college  for  women  in  America, 
and  consequently  was  really  the  pionet  D  educational 

familiar  enough  to  us  now,  but  at  the  time  uncharted 
in  its  boundaries  and  una;  bed  in  its  actual  ex* 

There  were  a  number   of  so-called  colleges  in   the  South 
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at  an  earlier  period  that  extended  their  opportunities  to 
the  higher  education  of  girls.  Blount  College  in  Tennessee 
was  coeducational  as  early  as  1 794,  but  what  its  curriculum 
was  or  whether  any  young  women  availed  themselves  of 
its  privileges  is  unknown.  Mississippi  College  is  said  to 
have  granted  degrees  to  women  in  1832  and  was  coeduca- 
tional until  1850.  Earlier  still,  in  18 19,  Elizabeth  Academy 
was  chartered  as  a  college,  but  the  course  of  study  as  re- 
corded was  very  elementary.  The  Mary  Sharp  College 
for  girls,  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  dates  from  1851.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  early  southern  colleges,  however, 
was  the  Georgia  Female  College,  now  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College  of  Macon,  which  was  chartered  in  1836  and  gradu- 
ated its  first  class  four  years  after.  There  is  more  than  a 
question,  however,  whether  any  of  these  institutions  in  their 
general  standards  and  the  exaction  of  their  claims  in  the 
South  of  that  era  measured  up  to  the  real  colleges  of  the 
period. 

In  the  North,  Oberlin  was  opened  in  1833  and  offered  its 
privileges  to  girls  from  the  beginning.  At  Antioch,  opened 
in  1853,  women  were  welcomed  to  every  advantage  of  the 
college.  Many  other  colleges  in  Ohio,  chiefly  on  denomina- 
tional foundations,  were  also  open  to  girls.  Two  colleges, 
however,  for  girls  only  were  founded  in  Ohio,  both  under 
Methodist  auspices,  in  this  period:  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  which  dates  from  1853,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College  of  Cincinnati,  incorporated  in  1842.  There 
was  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  idea  of  college  education  for 
women  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  i860  and  coeducational 
practise  was  increasing.  Lombard  University  of  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  Butler  College  of  Indianapolis,  Lawrence 
College  in  Wisconsin,  and  Hillsdale  in  Michigan,  all  co- 
educational, graduated  women  during  this  period.  The  state 
universities  were  somewhat  tardier.  Iowa  admitted  women 
to  full  privileges  from  i860;  Wisconsin  in  1866;  Michigan 
did  not  admit  women  until  1870. 

One  college,  says  the  history,  stands  out  distinctly  in  the 
North  in  the  earlier  period,  as  founded  expressly  for  women. 


r<M'»  I  Rifitwt 

linira,    i  <1>an  0, 

institution    few     iS(>s.    the    \r.»t  ,   tf   Vasaar. 

image 
entire  sal 

hut    the  c-.»iir.;,    furnishes    '.Mi  appropr  of  those 

■it  accomplishm  esteem. 

I  HI 

M  at  hand  when 

Mr    Vassar— a  man  as  the  boo!  eshim,  edu- 

cation, of  careful  economies,  whose  life  had  been  narrow, 

full  of  drudgery,  and  restricted  in  :<>ok — announced 

his   purpose  of  giving  to  women  every  oppo;  that 

education  could  afford.     How  novel  an  t  seemed 

to  his  contemporaries,  the  book  continues,  and  how  little 
influence  in  the  country  at  large  had  been  gained  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  dear  from  the  popular  re- 
ception of  the  scheme,  which  was  variously  commended, 
criticized,  and  denounced. 

Vassar  was  finally  opened  in  1865.  under  the  administra- 
tive charge  of  John  Howard  Raymond,  its  first  president 
— "the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  if  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  facilities,  its  equipi:  endowment. 

and  its  plans,  with  large  intellectual  outlook,  and  with  an 
unsectarian  spirit  urge'd  by  its  found  The  prospectus 

of  1865  states  that  the  college  does  not  seek  "a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  It  will  establish 
a  four  years'  college  course,  respecting  the  constitutional 
differences  of  men  and  women,  but  meeting  the  "essent 
similar"  intellects  of  girls  with  the  general  curriculum  of 
men's  colleges.  It  will  not  rival  seminaries  in  offering  too 
much.  There  will  be  much  required  work  and  elections 
will  be  supervised  by  the  faculty.  No  satisfactory  entrance 
requirements,  1  could  be  set  and  only  ■  tentative 

course  of  study  could  actually  be  stated.  The  candidates 
that  ted  themselves  for  entrance  ranged  from  fifteen 

to  twent)  four   years  of  age.  reached,"  says  the 

in  attainments  from  a  standard  fit  for  a  college 
junior  down  to  a  depth  the  president  could  not  plumb." 
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Their  education  had  been  uneven,  chaotic,  superficial,  and 
even  empty  of  content.  There  was  a  wide  demand  for 
special*  courses,  the  curse  then  of  all  female  education, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  bend  to  the  slow  training  of  an 
articulated  college  course.  During  the  first  year  all 
students  were  irregular.  At  the  end  of  the  year  an  attempted 
classification  showed  one  senior,  five  juniors  (four  con- 
ditioned), between  juniors  and  sophomores  thirteen,  sopho- 
mores twenty-nine  (nineteen  conditioned),  between  sopho- 
mores and  freshmen  twenty-two,  freshmen  sixty-two 
(twenty-four  conditioned) ,  preparatory  twenty-two — a  total 
of  154  students.  It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
collegiate  year,  in  1868,  that  a  permanent  course  of  study 
definitely  replaced  the  provisional  one  adopted  at  the  out- 
set and  the  institution  fully  attained  a  collegiate  character. 

The  years  between  1865  and  1878  are  the  period  of  de- 
velopment. By  1874-5,  a  strong  college  curriculum  had 
been  established  and  the  entrance  requirements  were  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  colleges  for  men.  When  President 
Raymond's  administration  ended  with  his  death  in  1878, 
Vassar,  says  the  history  with  an  altogether  proper  pride, 
was  a  residence  college  with  careful  supervision  exercised 
over  its  students.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  earnest,  moral 
purpose  and  non-sectarian  religious  spirit.  It  stood  for 
strong,  regular  academic  work,  and  it  had  established  for 
all  time  in  the  educational  world  the  truth  that  woman  had 
"the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture  and  develop- 
ment." 

The  last  years,  however,  of  this  period  saw  the  number 
of  collegiate  students  gradually  diminishing.  The  presi- 
dent's report  for  1875-6,  in  commenting  upon  this  fact, 
says  that  the  cause  of  it  is  not  alone  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  general  business  depression, 
but  that  another  is  to  be  found  "in  the  establishment  of 
new  female  colleges  and  the  opening  of  several  leading  male 
colleges  for  the  admission  of  the  other  sex."  Both  causes 
were  undoubtedly  operative.     Smith  and  Wellesley,  it  will 
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be  rememh  .75  and  at  once  Tt*df  a 

Vassar's  eastern  constituency. 

•in   1875  to  1885  t!  Hod  of  iijg. 

couragemenl  which  exhibit  U  in  various  ways  other 

than   in   the   dimini 
with   the  in.ii 
mencement    isvf-  and  the  period  at     xpansion  began,  the 
iit  period!  which  in  material  growth  and  educational 
lopmenl  has  placed  Vassar  firmly  on  a  basis  of  cqi; 
with  the  best  ol  American  institutions  o|  learning 
period  has  wit  nest,  during  the  brilliant  administration  ol 
ident  Taylor  with  which  it  lent,  the  closing 

of  the  preparatory  department  in  1888,  and  .icing 

of  Special  students  on  the  regular  basis  of  admission  re- 
quirements in  1892,  as  has  already  been  noticed;  the  radical 
reform  of  the  curriculum  in  1899;  the  successful  with- 
standing ol  the  university  lure  of  those  days  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  offer  of  courses  hading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree 
and  thus  deliberately  declaring  Vassar  an  undergraduate 
college;  the  limitation,  in  1905,  of  the  number  of 
to  1000  and  determining  thereby  its  whole  educational 
policy  and  material  equipment     When  Presi  iylor 

resigned  in  1914  he  left  Vassar  with  im  of  its  founder 

more  than  fulfilled,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  organized 
educational  position  among  the  colleges  of  the  coti; 
but  more  than  all  with  reaped  to  it-  chars*  ttf  as  a  college 
for  women.  And  this  is  not  all  "No  other  woman's 
college,"  says  the  history,  "had  to  bear  so  much,  because 
Vassar  had  done  its  work ;  no  other  had  to  plead  so  long  for 
ignition,  because  Vassar  had  won  its  bat?:  The  op- 

position to  the  high  aen  is  an  almost  for- 

gotten page  of  h  pages  of  this  history  reveal 

plainly  enough   how  a*  it  has  worked.     The  claim 

that  the  history  makes  is  n  issumpt  <>  Vassar 

will  always  belong  the  fame  of  I  I  fight  of  en- 

lightenment  that   it    was   necessary  eiT<  to  fight  to 

clear  awav  the  cloud  of  j  it  we  at  the  present  time 

understand  to  have  so  long  persisted.     The 
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present  history  tells,  and  tells  extremely  well,  in  this  way, 
not  only  the  story  of  Vassar,  but  it  is  the  story  of  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  in  America  of  the  higher  education. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 

The  essentials  of  geography — A.  P.  Brigham  and  C.  T.  McFarlane.  Book 
one,  272  pages;  Book  two,  432  pages,  52  pages.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Geography  in  the  elementary  schools  is  slowly  recovering 
from  the  ill  done  it  by  the  ardent  advocates  of  physical 
geography  and  the  extreme  requirements  considered  so 
necessary  by  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  These  two 
newly  written  texts  are  a  fair  mean  between  the  two  ex- 
treme demands  of  the  schools  and  the  books  are,  in  fact, 
the  essentials  of  geography  for  they  have  those  essential 
geographic  items  that  form  a  part  of  the  modern  child's 
training. 

The  authors,  Professor  Albert  P.  Brigham  and  Professor 
Charles  T.  McFarlane,  have  always  been  well  known  as 
sponsors  for  the  rational  and  progressive  in  educational 
geography.  From  the  field  of  scientific  geography  and  the 
educational  world  these  men  bring  much  to  the  solution  of 
the  geography  problems  of  the  common  school.  Their 
results  as  presented  in  these  volumes  establish  a  new  stand- 
ard in  school  geography. 

The  language  is  generally  clear  and  in  clean-cut  statements 
that  have  interest  and  live  meaning  to  the  pupil.  The 
type  is  bright  and  attractive ;  the  pictures  each  have  meaning 
and  the  maps  are  clear,  simple  and  accurate.  These  are 
the  essential  requirements  of  an  elementary  text  in  school 
geography. 

In  the  first  book,  the  home  of  the  child  is  the  basis  for  the 
beginner  in  the  study  of  how  people  live  and  what  they  do. 
Simple  industries  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  control 
over  man  of  the  soil,  climate  and  surface  configuration. 
In  this  book  the  beginner  is  led  by  the  familiar  concepts 
of  his  home  to  the  real  appreciation  of  the  people  of  the 
world.     The  principle  that  the  child  sees  "far*'  thru  the 


i  lucators  and  in  this  text 
I  thoro  '  is  organized  to 

>  him  to 

commoo 
[ties  <>f  which  a  i  is  an  a<  the  stock 

required  in  life  of  the  pit]  tnaps  are  ex- 

cellent and  excel  aO  otl  The  map 

is  made  I  of  the  geographical  material  and  a  ? 

in  the  use  of  these  will  be  fully  as  valuat 

pupils  as  the  mastery  of  the  mbj< 

ire  gen*  1   on   the  page  opposite 

a  small  matter,  and  ortant  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  second  book  of  the  Essentials  of  geography  utilizes 
the  concepts  and  the  elementary  ideas  as  a  basis  to  build 
the  reasons  for  man's  in  I  and  a*  in  the  cottn- 

of  the  world      This  book  departs  from  any  of  the  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  common  school  geography  in  th 

-  a  greater  emphasis  to  the  United  States  and  .South 
America.       It   is  well   that    textbook  make  >  aid  the 

teacher  in  giving  a  greater  place  to  our  own  country  in  the 
common  school.     Thus  we  find  in  the  second  book  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  subject  matter  devoted  to  the  United 
I  es. 

In  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  United 

es,  the  geography  is  sound  and  the  methods  are  sensible. 

The  use  of  the  same  geographical  regions  as  employed  by 

the  United  States  Census  is  commendable  and  will  meet  the 

it  approval  of  the  teacher  who  has  struggled  with  the 

confused  and  misleading  divisions  of  the  past,  that  were 

hool  or  out.     The  stereotyped  treatment  | 
each  division  in  the  part  is  here  replaced  by  the  individual 

hasis  given  each  area.     If  a  summary  could  be 
of  the  subject  matter  <  »n  it  would  be 

as  follows      Introductory  statement  to  include  its  history 
lated  to  its  chief  geographic  features,  physical  features, 
climate,    natural    resources,    industries,    cities    and    trade 
routes      The  organi  erial  for   the  South 

Centra]  States  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  method  generally 
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employed.  In  the  historical  introduction  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  French, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  the  modern  transforma- 
tion of  Oklahoma.  The  chief  physical  features  are  the 
Great  Valley,  the  Ozarks  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
natural  resources  are  the  forests,  iron  and  coal.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice  is  well  presented.  The  chief  cities  are 
studied  as  trade  and  industrial  centers.  The  spirit  of  the 
authors  seems  to  be  to  present  clear,  up-to-date  and  useful 
subject  matter  that  is  needed  by  the  pupil  in  a  study  of  his 
own  country. 

In  the  second  book,  the  map  has  a  prominent  place. 
The  use  of  the  contour  maps  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  is  introduced  and  more  might  well  be  at- 
tempted with  these  maps.  Some  of  the  maps  of  the  cities 
are  too  dim  to  be  useful.  The  spelling  used  on  the  maps 
and  followed  in  the  text  of  geographical  places  is  consistent 
and  follows  the  latest  ruling  of  geographical  authorities. 
In  this  volume  there  are  fifty-two  full  page  copper  process 
maps.  The  clearness  and  accuracy  of  these  maps  will  es- 
tablish a  new  standard  in  school  maps  in  this  country. 

In  the  second  book  there  are  four  full-page  color  pictures 
done  by  the  photo-chromatic  process  and  nearly  six  hundred 
pictures  and  diagrams.  The  half-tones  are  prominent  in 
showing  men  at  work  and  each  picture  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  type  of  occupation 
that  is  emphasized  is  the  one  that  is  most  important  in 
each  region.  The  full  study  of  an  industry  in  the  region 
where  it  is  the  most  important  is  a  desirable  use  of  the  type 
in  geography. 

The  real  worth  of  any  text  for  elementary  schools  is 
measured  by  a  normal  test  in  the  average  school.  After 
these  books  have  been  thus  tried,  their  greatest  value  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  ample  material  that  is  well  organized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  child. 

W.  M.  Gregory 

State  Normal  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Portland  survey     ByBlAWO  rid    Hook 

This  volun;  print   of  tl  ool  Sill 

which  was  directed  b  Cubberley,  with  the  as- 

Fletcher  B    i '  J    H. 

ads,    Prank    B.    SpaukUng,    Lewis    M.    Terman,    and 

William    R     'rainier       Tin-    survey    was    und< 

iiiinit t<  * .  who  pro 

five   hundred   dollars   for   the   eonduet    of   tlie   inquiry   (< 

Ding  the  public  school  system  of  Portland,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  informed  concerning  the-  cost   of  public  edu- 
tion,  and  in  the-  hope  thai  their    diools  might  be  increased 
in  t  The  report  as  published  may  best  be  cor. 

as  diie  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  study  of  school 
administration  appearing  during  the  past  few  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  of  some  particular  school  system. 

In  this  survey,  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education,  the  instructional  needs,  buildings  and  health, 
attendance,  records,  and  costs  are  the  topics  considered. 
In  each  case  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  is  followed  by  a  constructive 
program  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.     The 

ort  is  distinctly  to  be  thought  of  as  supplementing  the 
rk  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of 
the  school  system.      It  is  possible,  for  example,  for  the 
commission  to  make  recommendations  concern!  ad- 

ministrative organization   of  the   set  m   which   it 

would  hav  lifficult  for  any  professional  office  to  have 

advocat 

In  the  study  of  the  instructional  needs  of  the  city,  there 
of  a  hypercritical  attitude  which  seems  son 
what  out  of  accord  with  tin  d  tenor  of  the  report. 

It  may  be  that  this  sort  of  destri:  nticism  CCS- 

y  in  order  to  call  attention  to  striking  de! 
situation  a  found.      It  seems  to  the  writer,  In 

that  it  careful  to  acknowledge  wl 

ats  of  strength  are  to  be  found,  and  to  sei 
it  is  possible.  the  cooperation  of  teach. i  .ell 
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as  other  members  of  the  community  in  the  development  of  a 
constructive  program,  rather  than  to  attack  the  work  of  the 
schools  so  severely  as  to  occasion  the  resentment  which  fol- 
lows from  a  sneering  criticism.  This  part  of  the  report  is 
particularly  worth  while,  however,  in  its  discussion  of  the 
social  and  economic  position  of  Portland,  the  educational 
needs  of  such  a  city,  and  even  more  particularly  in  its  out- 
line of  an  educational  program  adapted  to  local  needs. 
Indeed,  in  the  section  devoted  to  needed  reorganizations  and 
expansions  of  the  school  system,  will  be  found  a  most  help- 
ful discussion  concerning  the  reorganization  of  school  sys- 
tems from  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school. 

The  commission  found  the  situation  with  respect  to  build- 
ings and  health — as  is  true  in  so  many  American  cities — 
in  need  of  most  careful  study  and  reform.  The  usual  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  improvement  of  the  school 
plant  are  given,  and  a  most  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  health  supervision  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Port- 
land. In  the  part  devoted  to  attendance,  records,  and 
costs,  the  need  for  a  permanent  continuing  census  is  pointed 
out,  improved  forms  of  records  are  recommended,  and  the 
cost  of  public  education  is  carefully  analyzed. 

On  the  whole,  this  report  is  the  best  of  its  kind  which  had 
appeared  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  is  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  and  constructive  in  its  suggestions.  The 
problems  which  the  commission  dealt  with  in  Portland 
are  those  which  confront  most  of  our  cities,  and  the  solu- 
tions which  were  advocated  for  Portland  would,  for  the  most 
part,  apply  equally  well  in  other  communities.  Thru  such 
reports  as  these,  there  is  being  developed  a  literature  of 
educational  administration  more  concrete,  and  conse- 
quently more  illuminating,  than  that  which  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  textbooks  which  seek  to  generalize  concerning 
all  of  the  problems  of  administration. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


i.     Writing    for   vaudeville     Mv   BtSTI   Pao*     The  Hook 

| 
fie  technique  of  pity  wn:  N    Amm«w».     Tbt 

Correspondent 

Th(  !    in    lit  ,.ry  poMihly  be 

(1    by    future     hi  I   as   the  era   of   \\u     \ 

of  the  drama,  01  .it  k  e 

Of  id.  I,  With  SOTO  :kr  an  instil 

■11   as  for   it 
the  age  itself  is  consciously  pro- 

dudng  and   studying  innumerabl  on  all  subjects 

connected  with  the  stage.     Within  irs  the  di 

past  from  the  theoretical  to  My  practical     Ber- 

ing found  out,  from  the  writings  of  the  last  two  decades, 
what  a  play  is,  the  resourceful  reader 
of  play-making  that  will  show  him  how  he,  too,  ma 
about    composing    dramatic    masterpieces.     Colleges    and 
universities  have  been  offering  courses  to  this  end,  and   home 
libraries  and  correspondence   schools  are  !>•  ig  eagerly 

to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  popular  movemei 
our  desks  are  laden  with  pamphlets  and  books  devoted  to 
turning  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  world  into  dram.: 
or  at  least  into  intelligent  critics  of  the  mimic  art.     Two 
new  additions  are  at  hand;  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein's  Wn 
Library,  which  already  includes  The  technique  of  the  m;, 
play  and  Writing  the  photoplay,  is  now  enriched  by   Mr. 
Charlton    Andrews'    Technique   of  play  writing,   and    Mr. 
Brett  Page's  Writing  for  vCtudm  . 

Of  these  works  the  latter  is  incompar  more  vital; 

it  is  really  a  brilliant  little  I  had  recovered 

from  my  amusement  at  the  idea  of  taking  seri- 

ously, I  surrendered  myself  delightedly  to  Mr.  Page's  per- 
suasive discourse,  I,  who — perhaps  from  unfortunate  cx- 
uces  at  this  type  of  entertainment— had  always  re- 
garded vaudeville  as  a  joke,  was  almost  led  to  accept  it  as 
a    possible  Mr     Page    approaches   his   subject 

With  such  enthusiasm,  he  believes  in  it  and  knows  it  so 
thoroly,  he  lias  such  power  ol  presentati  i  analysis, 

that  I  actually  forgot  my  prejudice  again  Ice^- 
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day,"  and  came  to  hope  for  a  democratic  theatre  in  which 
should  be  displayed  such  priceless  works  of  art  as  a  follow- 
ing of  his  doctrine  would  be  bound  to  produce.  And  he 
is  so  sensible  withal !  Whether  the  novice  wishes  to  write 
a  monologue — heretofore  I  had  supposed  monologists  con- 
cocted their  own — a  "two-act,"  a  playlet,  a  one-act  musical 
show  or  burlesque,  even  a  popular  song,  Mr.  Brett  gives 
him  directions  for  the  very  shortest  road  to  success;  tells 
him  how  to  gauge  his  time,  his  changes  of  scene,  and  other 
necessaries;  describes  for  him  the  exact  form  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  with  its  tormentors,  its  flippers,  it  solio,  its 
"in-one,"  "in-two,"  its  bunch-lights,  its  borders,  and  other 
charming,  mystifying  regions;  and  urges  him  to  write  with 
his  eye  firmly  fixt  on  all  these  physical,  time,  and  spiritual 
limitations  that  narrow  his  artistic  aspiration  and  reach. 
Mr.  Page  is  the  most  reasonable  of  guides;  not  what  you 
would  but  what  you  may  with  the  stage  conditions  at  your 
disposal  is  his  constant  cry.  He  obviously  rejects  the  tem- 
peramental or  the  haphazard,  but  his  belief  in  his  chosen 
medium  keeps  his  counsel  from  dying  on  his  hands  or 
drying  up  into  mere  dogmatism. 

It  is  a  treat  to  find  a  textbook  written  with  such  enjoy- 
ment; yet  everything  the  tyro  could  wish  to  know  is  here. 
There  are  chapters  on  plotting,  on  characterization  and  dia- 
logue; on  getting  the  "punch;"  in  form  of  MS;  on  how  to 
dispose  of  the  finished  wares,  and  on  the  producer's  efforts 
to  put  them  "on"  and — it  is  to  be  hoped — "over."  Every- 
thing, moreover,  is  given  with  sanity  and  good  humor  un- 
surpassable. This  is,  probably,  the  first  good  treatise  on 
its  subject;  Mr.  Brett  deserves  praise  due  to  the  path- 
breaker.  If  ever  colleges  or  schools  decide,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say,  to  "abandon  themselves"  to  courses  in  vaude- 
ville, I  do  not  know  where  they  could  find  a  better  textbook. 
I  may  add  that  the  mere  useful  citizen,  who  does  not  ex- 
pect or  even  desire  to  write  for  the  stage,  "variety"  or 
legitimate,  will  discover  in  this  volume  much  that  is  in- 
forming and  delectable.  One  may  have  attended  the 
theatre  during  a  long  lifetime,   without  knowing,   for  in- 
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stance,  wii  menta  or  a  Hi:  Oar 

edifying  tenninolo  Brett  will  give  him,  along  with 

much  that   ■  If. 

Enthusiasm  and  clears  utline  arc  the  di  hing 

I  of   thi  .   t hey  are   precisely    what    Mr.    An- 

Hia  book  i  fanctory  as  one  would  ex- 

;  ol  such  a  twice  told  tale;  have  we  un- 
til* 1   the  "well  made"  play  as  a  theme  for 

dial  Mr     Andrews  goes  over  the  old   held.   Hghti 

up  no  unexplored  corners  merclv  pointing  out  the  beat 
path.  He  is  very  orthodox— 110  motiveless.  plotletS,  Gran- 
ville Barker  play  for  him  he  furnishes  ■mount  of 
statement,  definition,  and  advice  from  those  who  have  pre- 
.  d  him,  but  somehow  the  elements  are  not  fused  into  a 
wholly  intelligible  working  formula.  He  tells  the-  novice 
to  invent  a  plot  and  work  it  up  according  to  the  approved 
plan  of  exposition,  rise  of  action  and  climax,  but  the  discus- 
sion is  so  brief,  that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  be  perceptibly 
helped.  In  this  part  of  his  analysis,  short  as  it  is,  and 
merely  incidental  to  his  scheme,  Mr.  Brett  is  infinitely 
clearer  than  Mr.  Andrews,  whose  chief  obligation  it  v 
to  present  a  luminous  treatment  of  this  very  matter;  it 
the  heart  of  his  mystery.  Somehow,  if  he  had  been 
less  learned  and  had  quoted  less  frequently  from  his  authori- 

1  suspect  he  would  have  been  more  perspicuous. 
it   is,  he  has  merely  produced  another  book  on  a  subject 
others    have    treated    more    trenchantly    and    brilliantly. 
ide  for  the  classroom  it  might  be  found  serviceable, 
cially  in  view  of  the  interesting  questions  appended  to 
ry  chapter;  it  has  value  as  an  integral  part  of  the  series 
aich  it  belongs. 
the  value  of  example  is  given  by  Mr.  I 

in   his  appendix,    which   contains  in   full   nine   sp<  of 

die  forms;  his  detailed  ;  es  to  these  a 

immensely  to  the  a.     Mi 

ling    with    long    pi  such    advantage; 

Kc,  then                      -  as  a  p:  sm 
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and  performance.     This,  of  course,  is  not  his  fault,  but  it 
hampers  the  effectiveness  of  his  manual. 

George  CD.  Odeu, 

Columbia  University  

The  study  of  plants — By    T.    W.   Woodhead.     Oxford  University  Press, 

1915.     440  p. 

On  somewhat  less  than  400  small  pages  the  author  intro- 
duces a  beginner  to  the  essentials  of  plant  anatomy,  histol- 
ogy, physiology,  classification,  and  in  addition  lays  especial 
stress  on  ecology,  almost  100  pages  being  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject.    On  the  other  hand,  the  cryptogams  are  not  mentioned. 

A  surprizingly  large  number  of  facts  are  touched  upon, 
and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  technical  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  various  sections  of  botanical  science  included 
are  introduced;  often  with  less  description  and  exposition 
of  the  facts  involved  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  good 
dictionary.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  such  features,  do  not  well  lend  themselves 
to  a  categorical  enumeration  for  didactic  purposes.  When, 
in  addition,  the  author's  aim  at  times  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, statements  like  "absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  green 
plants  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  is  called  photo- 
synthesis" (p.  80)  result.  The  text  is  not  entirely  free  from 
misstatements  concerning  matters  of  every-day  information. 
On  page  23  we  read  that  the  food  value  of  peas  and  beans 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  starch  content. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  beautiful  printing  on  excellent 
paper,  numerous  unusually  well-reproduced  half-tone  and 
line  figures  (there  is  no  botanical  work  on  the  American 
market  which  approaches  the  volume  in  these  respects), 
the  book  will  be  of  use  mainly  to  students  whose  daily 
task  consists  of  memorizing  an  assigned  number  of  pages. 

W.  G.  Marquette 

Columbia  University 

The  Gary  schools — By  Randolph  S.  Bourne.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

204  p.     $1.15. 

A  volume  of  177  pages,  with  valuable  appendices  con- 
taining 25  pages — an  introduction  by  Mr.  Wirt.  Eight 
Chapters:     (1)  The  Community  setting.     (2)   The    school 
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plant :  Edu<  itta     the  whole  child 

inmnit  . 

b  pubUc  ut:  121 
htm:    U  Diadptta 

ol.     (8^  i nd  evolutions. 

An  exceeding!;   atl  !>ook.  evid«  i 

intended   for  la  The  m  aeral 

plan  and  work  of  the  Gary  schools  in  an  admirable  manner. 
Other  schools,  how,  <mn  as  at  Gary ; 

otlui  have  audit.  gardens,  work  shops,  gym* 

nasiums,  pupS  teachers,  work  and  and  some  of  the 

dements  of  the  Gary   schools.     William    Win.   however, 
i  have  been  able  to  handle  these  I  so  that 

they  form  a  reasonable  worl  i  in  one  comint: 

How  well  he  has  done  this,  one  can  not  as  yet  form  a  d< 
conclusion.  The  arguments  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bourne  are 
not  convincing.  He  thinks  the  problem  solved.  Mr. 
Wirt  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Bourne's  book  states  that 
"During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  tried  approximately 
fifty  different  programs  for  work,  study  and  play  schools. 
I  have  not  tried  to  design  a  system  or  type  of  school  program 
as  a  set  form  that  would  constitute  a  universal  ideal  school 
for  all  children."  Mr.  Wirt  further  states,  "No  set  system 
can  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  all  children,  nor  could  a 
set  system  be  uniformly  provided  with  the  existing  child- 
welfare  facilities." 

There  are  no  available  statistics  as  yet  showing  en 
for  the  country-  how  many  of  the  children  entering  the  first 
year  of  school  reach  the  high  school.     Mr.  Bourne    says 
one-fifth.     In  the  last  New  Hamps  i0«5. 

on  page  303,  it  is  stated  of  that  state:  "At  the  rate  main- 
tained during  1913-1914,  of  every  100  pupils  entering 
Grade  I,  92  would  te  Grade  VIII ;  76  would  - 

school;  38  would  graduate  from  a  secondary 
school;    11    would  enter  some  institute  **r  than  sec- 

ondary,   and  uld   go  to  college."  1   remarkable 

aient    shows   condit  lot   accomplish!: 

thy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Mr.  Bourne. 
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The  author  has  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  no  trained 
schoolmaster  can  visit  the  Gary  schools  without  discovering 
many  phases  of  treatment  that  he  would  wish  to  graft 
on  to  his  own  schools.  He,  however,  has  failed  to  present 
the  case  in  such  a  way  that  many  superintendents  would 
have  a  desire  to  transplant  the  entire  Gary  plan  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  existing  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  plan  at  home. 

Mr.  Bourne's  book  abounds  with  statements  that  are 
truisms,  such  as:  "Mr.  Wirt  says  that  you  can  never  tell 
when  a  child  is  learning.' '  "That  gardens,  workshops, 
drawing,  and  music  studios  are  good  things  for  children 
to  have."  "Self-sustaining  industrial  shops  cut  off  an  item 
of  vocational  training  expense."  "Many  teachers  confess 
that  the  first  year  of  teaching  gave  them  a  much  clearer 
grasp  of  the  subjects  they  taught  than  they  were  able  to 
secure  as  students." 

If  the  evening  schools  of  Gary  have  an  attendance  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  the  day  schools,  and  cost  but  thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  day  schools,  would  not  the  reader  ask — Why? 
One  may  question  the  value  of  nine-year-old  "helpers" 
towards  the  teaching  of  twelve-year-old  pupils.  And  those 
conversant  with  the  teaching  of  physics  would  not  agree 
with  the  problems  set  for  pupils  in  the  author's  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  physics  is  taught  in  the  Gary  schools. 
Probably  the  author  has  not  thoroly  graspt  the  idea  that  he 
describes.  One  wonders,  in  reading  of  the  various  types  of 
teachers  employed  as  helpers,  assistants,  volunteer  and 
otherwise,  why  the  author  has  not  given  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  teachers,  helpers  and  pupils  who  perform 
duties  in  the  schools.  What  the  Gary  schools  have  accom- 
plished they  must  have  done  under  disadvantages,  not 
advantages.  The  corps  of  teachers  must  have  suffered 
from  instability,  because  of  the  demand  at  higher  wages 
from  outside,  just  as  the  Cook  County  normal  schools 
suffered  from  a  similar  demand  in  Col.  Parker's  day.  But 
no  statement  relative  to  this  instability  is  given. 

The  author  has  demonstrated  that  in  Gary  the  schools 
do  not  cost  more  than  in  other  cities  of  the  same  population, 
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book.     It  will  increase  the  already  great  reputation  of  Mr 
Wirt.     It    will   intluence  many  to  know   more  about  the 
Gary  schools. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

An  imposing  new  contribution  to  the  literature  of  pat 
ogy  is  provided  in  A  textbook  of  path<  f  Dr.  W.  G 

MacCallum,  professor  of  pathology  in  the  College  of  Phys- 
icians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  (John  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of  pathology 
as  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  O  r  and  more  im- 
portant diseases.  The  usual  ordering  of  the  material 
according  to  its  anatomical  distribution  has  been  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  plan  upon  the  basis  ol  t  tiology  of  disease.  The 
is  clearly  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  Phila- 
delphia: W.  B.  Saundc  rs  Company.     1916.     1084 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  illusion  as  to  the  significance  and 
value  of  what  are  call<  nsj  measurements.    The 

philosophical  assumptions  underlying  most  <•!  t hese  measure- 
ments arc  crude-  in  the  extreme,  and  tin-  things  measured 
are  frequently  quit  the  things  thought  to 

nred.     Dr.    Daniel    Starch    of    tl. 
onsin.    in    his    Educational   measurements,    preseir 
good  statement  ol  work  already  undertaken  in  this 
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field,  and  wisely  protects  himself  from  criticism  by  stating 
that  most  of  the  measurements  are  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage.  He  might  have  added  that  most  of  them,  from  their 
very  character  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  always 
remain  there.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1916.     202  p.     $1.25.) 

A  carefully  prepared  and  well-ordered  textbook  for  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  Human  physiology,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Stiles,  of  Harvard.  It  is  much  better  than  most 
books  of  this  type.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Com- 
pany.    1916.     404  p.     $1.50.) 

The  division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  whose  director  is 
Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  has  had  under  way  for  some 
years  past  a  very  comprehensive  plan  of  investigation  into 
the  economic  and  historical  aspects  and  effects  of  interna- 
tional war.  These  investigations  have  been  planned  by 
an  international  committee  of  great  distinction  and  the  re- 
sults are  now  beginning  to  appear.  Two  important  volumes 
have  just  come  from  the  press.  One  is  entitled  Epidemics 
resulting  from  wars,  by  Friedrich  Printing,  and  the  other, 
The  losses  of  life  in  modern  wars,  by  Gaston  Bodart,  and 
Military  selection  and  race  deterioration,  by  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg,  of  Stanford  University.  Both  volumes  appear 
under  the  general  editorial  supervision  of  Harald  Wester- 
gaard,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  a  member  of  the 
international  committee  having  these  undertakings  in 
charge.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  original  and  authoritative  studies  into  the  actual 
facts  of  war.  (New  York:  The  Oxford  University  Press. 
340  p.     206  p.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  compact  and  sound  treat- 
ment of  the  school  law  of  the  United  States.  We  can  com- 
mend the  volume  entitled  The  law  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  by  Harvey  C.  Voorhees,  of  the  Bos- 
ton bar.  There  are  some  important  cases  whose  full  sig- 
nificance seems  to  have  escaped  the  author.  In  particular, 
the  case  of  Stuart  vs.  School  District  No.  1  of  Kalamazoo 
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.1  fourth  edition,      It  la  The  elements  ot 
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An  imposing  piece  of  resea  :  Records  of  < 

iid  Studies,  Professor  Shotwell, 

ir  ried  forward  in  two  impressive 
volumes.    V  is  an  iCii.^lish  version  ot"  Liber  Ponii- 

ficalis,  by  Dr.  Louise  R.  Loomis.     The  second  is  a  rendering 
rregory  of  Tours'  great  work,  The  history  of  the  Franks, 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Brehaut.     Scholars  will  be  hungry-  and  tli 
for  these  volumes  and  for 
Columbia  University  Press.     169  p.;  284  p.) 

A  stout  volume  entitled  Official  diplomatic  documents 
relating  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach.  It  impresses  one  as  being  more 
a  monument  of  industry  than  as  having  any  peculiar  perma- 
nent historical  value.  (New  York  nillan  Com- 
pany.    1916.     609  p.     $6.00.) 

We  are  delighted  to  see  a  charm  i  lohn 

H.    Finlev's    lectures    at    the    Sorbonne,    made   t> 
Boutroux.     The  title.  Les  Francais  an  coeur  de  VAmiriqme, 
is  as  significant  as  it  is  Og.     The  pages  v.  Uow 

justify  it.     (Paris:  I  Colin.     520  p.     5  I 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  1 
the  well-known  put  *r.  to  I 

together  in  a  wi-11  printed  volume  a  col  «>f  his  public 

r  the  tit K*    Mapta  Charta  and  other  addresses. 

>  the 
ririch  Mr.  Guthrie  made  befort  -mti- 

tntioi  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  cele- 

bration of  the  700th  annivers.  Magna  Charta.    On 

every  page  there  is  to  be  found  cogent  argui  ippy 
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illustration  and  sound  setting  forth  of  vitally  important 
legal  and  constitutional  principles.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press.     1916.     282  p.) 

A  new  study  in  American  history,  and  a  very  interesting 
one,  entitled  The  nullification  controversy  in  South  Carolina^ 
is  from  the  pen  of  Chauncey  H.  Boucher,  of  Washington 
University.  It  makes  entertaining  and  instructive  read- 
ing.    (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.     191 6.     399 

p.     $1.25.) 

An  exceedingly  useful  book  to  be  studied  by  those  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  to  understand  the  international 
problem  is  Nationalism,  war  and  society,  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward Krehbiel,  of  Stanford  University.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  used  by  school  and  college  classes.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     191 6.     276  p.) 

Mr.  Randolph  S.  Bourne  has  made  a  helpful  compila- 
tion of  peace  proposals  and  programs  for  the  future  in  the 
volume  entitled  Towards  an  enduring  peace.  We  know 
of  no  book  that  will  more  speedily  and  more  accurately 
inform  the  inquirer  of  what  is  hoped  for  by  those  eager 
men  and  women  who  are  looking  beyond  the  present  heavy 
clouds  of  war.  (New  York:  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation.     1916.     332  p.) 

Dr.  Lucien  Howe  has  some  definite  notions  on  prepared- 
ness and  expresses  them  with  emphasis  and  directness.  The 
book  in  which  he  does  this  is  entitled  Universal  military 
education  and  service.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1916.     138  p.     $1.00.) 

A  source  book  that  will  find  its  uses,  is  Writings  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Bogart  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Thompson,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  (New  York:  I^ongmans,  Green,  &  Company. 
1916.     862  p.     $2.80.) 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  has  written  what  he  frankly  calls 
a  journalistic  summary  in  discussion  of  our  oriental  re- 
lations. His  book  is  entitled  Our  eastern  question.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.     1916.     540  p.     $3.00.) 
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What  is  an  1*€     '  ,;/    collcKc    is     the     rrprint    a*  ft 

efficient  college?        pamplikt  o|  turnr.    three  pages  of  a  report 

submitted  by  a  committee  and  read  before 

the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  at  its  second  mc 
at  Chicago,  in  January  last.     The  committee  is  aware  at 
the  start  that  it  has  been  set  a  difficult  task.     The  initial 
paragraphs  state  that  it  is  evid  t  some  of  the  thing* 

winch  make  for  the  efficiency  of  a  college  can  not  be  made 
a  matter  of  statistics.  "History,  tradition,  ideals,  great 
personalities,  are  all  of  the  essential  substance  of  college 
efficiency,  but  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  percentages  or 
presented  in  tabular  form."  These  moral  and  spiritual 
elements,  however,  it  is  concluded,  which  are  the  life  of 
the  college,  require  certain  very  material  things  for  their 
support,  and  without  forgetting  the  soul  of  the  college,  the 
attempt  is  accordingly  made  to  describe  its  body  in  terms  of 
students,  faculties,  buildings,  equipment  and  endowments. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  inquiry  comes  down  to  the  old 
familiar  basis  which  underlies  so  much  of  human  endeavor: 
How  much  money  is  required  to  make  an  efficient  college? 
There  are  many,  the  report  wisely  affirms,  who  would  welcome 
an  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  as  the  report  suggests  may  be  the  case,  that  if  a 
clear  and  well-reasoned  answer  were  given,  a 
number  of  American  colleges  would  be  willing  to 
a  hopeless  struggle.  Few  American  colleges  are  built  that 
way,  and  not  many  of  them,  even  after  the  conclusions  of 
this  report,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  be  willing  to  concede  that 
their  struggles  are  hopeless.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
suppose,  as  the  report  also  suggests,  that  others, 
is  needed  and  why.  "may  so  barb  their  requests  with 
as  to  pierce  the  armor  of  many  a  philanthropist" 
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is  a  very  good  way  to  put  it  and  certainly  a  matter  of  hope, 
if  it  is  one  of  expectation. 

To  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  report,  and  to  constitute 
a  unit  of  measurement,  a  theoretic  institution  is  evolved 
which  is  called  a  minimum  college,  that  is,  a  college  reduced 
to  its  own  lowest  terms  of  faculty,  curriculum,  equipment 
and  endowment.  In  such  an  institution  the  faculty  and 
equipment  would  be  worked  at  their  maximum  capacity, 
and  theoretically,  at  least,  there  would  result  a  legitimate 
and  honest  college  course — the  collocation  belongs  to  the 
report — at  a  minimum  cost  of  operation.  At  first  sight, 
this  looks  much  like  raising  a  college  under  glass  and  taking 
it  for  the  real  product  grown  in  the  soil,  but  the  report 
goes  on  to  say  that  a  process  thus  carried  out  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  certain  and  rapid  exhaustion  both  of 
faculty  and  equipment.  Acceptable  results,  too,  it  con- 
tinues, could  be  obtained  in  such  a  college  only  when  every 
element  and  condition  was  theoretically  perfect.  Since 
this  would  never  occur  in  actual  experience,  it  is  concluded 
that  an  actual  college,  in  order  to  do  acceptable  work, 
must  have  more  equipment,  endowment  and  teaching  force 
than  the  minimum  college. 

In  detail,  the  minimum  college  must  have  an  acceptable 
course  of  study,  i.  e.,  a  minimum  curriculum,  which  can 
be  offered  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  must  be,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  rigid  and  almost  inflexible  course.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  subjects  which  must  be  included  in  a 
college  course,  the  report  continues,  seems  to  show  that  they 
can  not  be  reduced  to  fewer  than  seven  groups  and  the 
minimum  curriculum  will,  therefore,  require  the  services 
of  seven  teachers.  At  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours  per  week, 
the  teaching  force  of  seven  would  carry  a  total  weekly  sched- 
ule of  one  hundred  and  five  hours.  The  salaries  paid  to 
this  devoted,  but  abstract  band  are  minimum  as  judged 
by  what  they  should  have,  but  maximum  judged  by  what 
the  college  can  pay.  If  the  college  has  no  pension  fund 
and  its  teachers  are  not  eligible  to  a  pension  from  any  other 
source,  the  salary  of  a  full  professor  should  not  be  less  than 
$3000.     Associates  and  assistants,  however,  can  be  had  for 
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or  if  he  be  pro  rt"«ttng  the 

nun.    1  men  without  complete  *™*+m 

fori  with  a  history  ol  successful  ng,  or  men  with 

pkte  training  and  successful  experience  who  are 
make  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  tl; 
he  may  maintain  his  collie  for  a  considerable  tint* 
paying  the  latter  stipend.    The  number  of  stud 
signed  to  the  minimum  college  is  one  hundred, 
the  number  which  will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  an 
acceptable  degree  of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  the  minimum  college  thus  constituted, 
which  surely  never  was  on  sea  or  land  an  can  be, 

the  decision  is  finally  arrived  at  that  an  efficient  college 
having  an  enrolment  of  four  hundred  students  should  have 
a  faculty  of  forty  teachers,  total  assets  of  about  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars — and  there  are  many 
pages  of  tables  to  support  it.  "The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  says  the  report,  "is  that  the  permanent  efficiency 
of  a  college  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  its  income  from 
endowments  as  compared  with  its  necessary  activities," 
which,  after  all,  see  f  much  like  what  most  persons 

have  surmised  before  to  be  the  state  of  the  case.  In  a 
supplementary  note  the  report  apologizes  for  its  use  of  the 
word  efficient. 

~    T  .  . The  minor,  and  what  may  be  called,  in  a 

The  Toledo  mu- 
nicipal university      way,   the  fugacious  literature  of  education 

has    seldom    contained    a    more    vigorous 
polemic  than  that  embodied  in  a  recent  \\  -tributed 

phkt  that  emanates  from  Toledo,  I  l*he  object  of 

Toledo  University,  which  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  with  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  earlier  litera- 
ture calls  the  Uni  Frankenstein."  as  if,  however, 
this  were  the  only  one  of  all  universities  among  us  that  might 
properly  bear  that  nan 

The  whole  history  of  this  latest  addition  to  the  short 
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list  of  municipal  universities,  and  to  the  long  list  of  Ohio 
institutions  of  the  higher  order  of  educational  enterprise 
— the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  already  attributes 
to  this  state  alone  forty  colleges  and  universities — is  painted 
in  the  pamphlet  in  strong  and  vivid  outlines,  in  its  incep- 
tion, its  rise,  its  present  condition  and  its  future  fate.  A 
short  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet  will 
illustrate  better  than  the  mere  statement  of  an  outside 
observer  possibly  can,  both  the  spirit  in  which  an  interesting 
educational  problem  is  approached  by  the  author  and  the 
general  content  of  the  pamphlet  itself.  "The  devices," 
he  says,  "adopted  to  create  a  public  opinion  to  float  the 
enterprise,  the  misappropriation  of  certain  gifts  to  the  city 
made  to  promote  secondary  education,  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  common  school  system  of  the  city,  the  effort  to 
accomplish  in  a  fraction  of  the  state  what  the  legislature  had 
determined  would  require  the  combined  available  resources 
of  the  entire  state,  constitute  an  interesting  chapter  in 
municipal  government.  Some  pertinent  facts  relating  to 
this  unhappy  adventure  are  furnished  in  the  subjoined 
notes." 

The  title  page  crisply  summarizes  the  matter  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  "For  the  1916  fiscal  year,"  it  goes  on 
to  state  in  heavy-faced  type  that  can  not  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction, "the  per  capita  tax  in  Toledo  for  the  so-called  uni- 
versity is  40  cents;  for  parks  and  boulevards  12  cents;  for 
the  health  department  9  cents;  for  the  public  library  8 
cents.  In  the  57  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  exceeding  100,000,  the  average  tax  for  public 
libraries  for  1913  was  30  cents  per  capita  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau.  In  Toledo,  for  the  1916 
fiscal  year,  the  combined  revenues  from  public  taxation  for 
the  public  library,  the  department  of  public  health,  parks 
and  boulevards,  including  childrens'  playgrounds,  will 
not  exceed  $57,000,  while  the  revenue  from  public  taxation 
alone  for  the  so-called  university  adventure  will  exceed 
$80,500." 

All  this  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  considered 
a  somewhat  serious  arraignment  of  a  public  undertaking, 
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:ie  seriousness  as  well  as  the  complexity 
0(  the  problem  itl  thi  stance  is  a  confusion  of 

s  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  undertaking  itself, 
"A  i  t  so-called  Toledo  I 

says  the  pamphi  <nklv  i  'ire  an  audience 

was  not  in  fact  a  university 
— at  best,  an  institute — but,  said  he.  'for  ftiwmrtal  reasons 
it  is  necessary  to  call  it  a  Ufl 

Given  the  pr<  the  Toledo  University, 

however,  or,  as  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  evidently  would 
call  it.  the  >t  at  all  co:  rier  with 

its  organization  or  its  edt:  1   equip: 

for  u  .  some  I  things  about  the  in- 

structors.     "If    numerous    reports    are    in    any    measure 

hie,"  the  quotation  is  dint  "many  'university'  lec- 
turers have  the  characteristics  of  the  soap-box  orations  beard 
on  street  corners  on  suninu  |gj  in  times  of  industrial 

depression."     "So  numerous  are  tl  utious  of  higher 

learning,  and  especially  in  Ohio,"  the  author  continues  in 
much  the  same  strain,  "and  so  easy  is  it  to  obtain  a  degree, 
especially  a  Ph.D..  the  supply  of  men  seeking  pro- 

fessorships is  greater  than  the  demand.  To  those  who  have 
looked  to  the  older  institutions  in  vain,  the  municipal 
university  scheme  has  an  abiding  interest.  It  has  all  the 
charm  which  the  South  American  trade  today  has  to  the 
enterprising  merchant  or  manufacturer  It  is  a  field  for 
future  occupation;  it  is  the  chance  for  a  job,  and  if  other 

a  can  be  as  easily  worked  as  Toledo,  a  most  hopeful 
future  for  such  men  obtain 

There  are  more  of  these  pearls  of  price  that  it  would. 
perhaps,  be  interesting  under  some  circumstances  to  bring 
to  the  surface,  but  there  are  others  which  come  from  deeper 

a  much  more  convincing  vain 
so-called  municipal  university  exists  today  not  alone  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers;  it  exists  at  the  cost  of  every 
restricted  to  half -day  sessio  he  cost  to  every 

c  little  ones  are  kept  from  the  kindergarten 
the  board  of  education  can  provide  no  room  and  no 
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at  the  cost  to  every  child  restricted  to  'an  annex  movable 
building;'  at  the  cost  of  every  prospective  teacher  who  fails 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  state  normal  school — twenty 
miles  from  Toledo — and  accepts  the  limited  and  'just  as 
good'  instruction  in  the  so-called  university Re- 
peatedly and  with  much  insistence  are  we  told  that  the 
municipal  university  should  be  of  as  much  assistance  to  a 
city  as  a  state  university  is  to  a  state.  The  fact  that  the 
city  is  an  integral  part  of  the  state,  that  Ohio  cities  comprise 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state,  that  thru 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  the  cities  contribute  the  larger 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  universities,  that  the 
properly  qualified  students  of  the  cities  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  student  body,  and  are  furnished  at  nominal 
cost  with  a  high  grade  of  collegiate  and  professional  instruc- 
tion impossible  for  a  city — like  Toledo,  for  illustration — 
to  furnish,  and  wasteful  for  the  city  in  weak  duplication  to 
attempt  to  furnish;  all  this  is  carefully  avoided  and  kept 
in  the  background  in  the  municipal  university  prop- 
aganda." 

The  pamphlet,  somewhat  unfortunately,  is  too  discursive 
and  in  the  presentation  of  its  material  is  loosely  put  to- 
gether. It  consequently  lacks  the  sort  of  cumulative  effect 
that  such  a  vigorous,  not  to  say  strenuous,  presentation  of 
a  subject  should  have  in  order  to  produce  a  result  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  force  of  conviction  that  has  gone 
into  it.  As  the  man  in  the  story  said  of  the  dictionary, 
it  is  interesting  enough  reading  for  a  while,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  lacks  continuity.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  con- 
clusion that  is  inevitably  carried  away  from  its  perusal, 
and  that  is,  that  there  are  apparently  people  in  Toledo 
who  want  a  municipal  university  supported  by  public 
funds,  but  that  the  writer  of  the  present  pamphlet  does  not. 


The  The  report  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools 

Leavenworth  of  Iyeavenworth,  Kansas,  conducted  under 

survey  ^  auSpjces  0f  the  Kansas  State  Normal 

School,  is  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet  under  this  title 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and  Standards 
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of  that    institution.     'Ih-  11   und  on  the 

init  the  superintendent  and  of  Leav 

Ttli   and  was   tin. meed   by   contribution,   t'rom   them   and 

:u  tin-  city's  board  <-t"  education.  *hose  of 

the  first  li  m     The  porpote  of  such  a  survey,  fi 

the  point  0!  view  of  the  report,  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  future  development  of  a  sdi<  m  by  revealing  ex- 

isting conditio]  ommending   plans   for   enlarging   the 

vice  to  the  community,  and  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  activities  of  the  system  under  consideration. 
The  bases  for  making  recommendations,  it  is  stated,  are 
two:  first,  general  principles  of  education;  second,  the  de- 
fects in  the  present  educational  practise  within  the  syst 

If.  A  report  made  in  this  spirit,  if  properly  carried  out, 
can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  its  own  immediate  environment 
and  illuminative  to  the  broader  regions  outside  of  it,  and 
in  both  directions,  it  may  be  said,  the  present  report  in 
tlu  whole  arrangement  and  control  of  its  material  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  conclusions  is  well  calculated  to  act.  At 
home,  the  survey,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  had  its  effect, 
and  some  direct  results  are  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
report. 

The  Leavenworth  public  school  system  is  made  up  of  one 
high  school  and  ten  elementary  schools  of  varying  grade 
completeness.  The  total  pupil  enrolment,  as  of  January, 
1914,  is  2,530.  The  number  of  teachers,  including  principals, 
is  84.  A  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  system.  For 
the  elementary  schools  there  are  a  supervisor  of  arts  and 

its,  of  music,  and  of  physical  training,  and  two  special 
teachers  of  domestic  science  and  art.  The  ultimate  govern  - 
body,  under  the  Kansas  law  for  first  and  second  class 
cities,  is  the  board  of  education  consisting  of  six  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  each.  The  board  is  em- 
powered "to  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  schools"  and  "to  exercise  the  sole  control  over  the 
public  schools  and  school  property."  It  elects  a  superin- 
tendent, teachers  and  other  officers,  All  fiscal  operations 
are  under  its  control.  The  most  important  power  lodged 
with  the  board,  h  is  the  levy  of  taxes  for  school 
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purposes,  over  which  it  has  full  jurisdiction.  The  rate  may 
be  made  whatever  it  pleases  up  to  six  mills  for  running  ex- 
penses, and  above  that  it  may  levy  enough  to  carry  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  school  district.  The  Leavenworth 
board  is  highly  commended  by  the  report  for  its  policy  in 
leaving  purely  educational  problems  to  the  authorities- 
selected  for  that  purpose. 

Leavenworth,  says  the  report,  has  not  been  as  liberal 
in  supporting  her  public  schools  as  have  the  other  Kansas 
cities  of  the  first  class.  Not  only  has  she  failed  to  tax  her- 
self liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  her  schools,  but  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  she  voted  down  a  bond  levy  for  needed 
additions  to  the  high  school  building.  Later,  the  board 
raised  the  taxes  and  built  the  additions,  but,  in  the  words 
of  the  report,  "with  many  forebodings."  For  years,  fur- 
thermore, party  politics  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  elec- 
tion of  the  board  by  dividing  the  members  to  be  chosen  be- 
tween the  dominant  parties.  There  has  been,  and  in  a 
measure  is  still,  continues  the  indictment,  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Leavenworth  in  her  public  schools 
and  a  lack  of  support  for  school  enterprises.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provincial  and  inbreeding  spirit  has  allowed 
unnecessary  preference  to  local  applicants  for  teaching 
positions,  and  favoritism  instead  of  merit  has  had  too  much 
influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  This  is  all  in  its 
fundamental  aspects  the  familiar  story  of  original  conditions 
of  educational  mismanagement  before  the  emergence  of  a 
reasonable  system.  Happily,  says  the  report,  most  of 
these  evils  are  eliminated,  or  are  in  process  of  elimination. 
Leavenworth  is  becoming  willing  to  pay  for  good  schools 
by  liberal  taxation.  School  interest  and  parent- teacher 
cooperation  are  being  fostered.  Personal  and  party  politics 
have  largely  disappeared  in  school  matters.  Teachers  are 
being  selected  on  their  merits,  are  paid  a  fair  salary,  and 
are  being  given  friendly  social  recognition.  All  of  this  to- 
gether looks  somewhat  like  an  educational  millenium, 
and  Leavenworth  is  to  be  congratulated  that,  even  if 
only  in  part,  such  a  condition  has  arrived. 

The  report  does  not  confine  itself  to  general  social  and 
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itfonal  un- 

doubtedly may  be.     The  OCX  □  the  whole 

tem  is  rlosely  and  admirably  analysed  in  .ill  its  d 
subject  matter  nod  I  d  and  recoil  tkma 

for  betterment  in  ice  of 

iknesa  of  a  fault  in  a  school 
•n,  is  not  necessarily  a 
tendent,  principals  or  t>  lue  to  t; 

tion,  to  unavoidable  conditions,  or  to  the  comnun 
perhaps  the  weakness  or  fault  fa  ady  bee: 

and  the  condition  is  being  improved  as  rapidly  as  pos 
This  is  certainly  true,  it  insists,  in  several  instances  in  the 
\  en  worth  schools. 

It  goes  on  to  say,  and  this  is  also  worthy  of  citation,  that 
some  of  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  made  must 
be  considered  as  ideals  which  will  be  approached  si 
On  the  other  hand,  others  are  capable  of  ;  I y  immediate 

realization.  "Probably  no  greater  disaster  could  grow  out 
of  this  Survey,"  it  is  stated  in  conclusion,  "than  that  it 
should  lead  to  an  immediate  attempt  to  inaugurate  and 
realize  all  of  the  recommendations  made.  Careful  thought 
must  precede  all  changes,  and  improvements  will  come  si 
It  is  necessary  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  public  school  work  involves  factors." 

A  survey  accomplished  in  this  spirit,  as  has  already  been 
said,  can  not  fail  to  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  school 
system  with  which  it  is  directly  concerned  and  abundantly 
suggestive  to  the  world  outside — and  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  world  outside,  both  because  of  its  body  and 
its  spirit,  the  report  is  especially  commended. 


Carnegie  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  The 

^Advancement     Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance: 
of  Teaching  0f  Teaching  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 

corporation  in   New  York,  on   Thursday,    November   16. 
There   was   a   full    attendance  of  Trustees  and   after   the 
routine  business  of  the  year  had  been  disposed  of,  se 
hours  were  devoted  to  a  careful  discussion  of  a  plan  to  pro- 
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vide  insurance  and  annuities  for  college  and  university 
teachers  as  proposed  by  President  Pritchett  in  his  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees.  The  plan  as  submitted 
provides  that  any  college  or  university  teacher  who  is  now 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  existing  plan 
for  retiring  allowances,  may,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  elect 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  new  plan  of  insurance  and 
annuities.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  the  privileges  to  which  he 
is  now  entitled  will  be  continued.  If  the  new  plan  of  in- 
surance and  annuities  is  adopted,  participation  in  it  will 
be  offered  to  those  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities  who 
are  now  outside  of  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  or  who 
may  enter  the  service  of  an  associated  institution  hereafter. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  it  was 
voted  to  refer  the  proposed  plan  for  study  and  report  to 
a  Special  Commission  of  Eleven  to  consist  of  six  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  of  whom  the  President  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  should  be  two;  of  two  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  University  Professors;  of  one  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities ;  of  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities ;  and  of  one 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges.  The  six  members  of  the  Commission 
who  will  represent  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
are  President  Pritchett,  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College, 
President  IyOwell  of  Harvard,  President  Van  Hise  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Chancellor  McCormick  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Sir  William  Peterson  of  McGill. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  was  author- 
ized to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  any  expert  advice  or  service  which  the 
Commission  might  think  necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  conclude  its  work  in  time  to  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  at  a  special  meeting 
to  be  held  in  April  or  May,  19 17. 


